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PREFACE. 

The substance o< the following pages has already appeared at in- 
tervals, in the shape of short communications, in the Christian Reg- 
ister. There was at first no design it should appear in any other 
way. But as the various parts presented seem bound together in 
unity of purpose, it has been thought well they <'><ould have a whole- 
ness of form. Slight additions have been made in some places, not 
by way of -correcting error, but presenting more fully, and securing 
right apprehensions of the truth. C. A. B. 

Boston, Oct, Uty 1836. 
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THE 



MINISTRY AT LARGE. 



INTRODUCTION, u 

The Ministry*at Large is a new and striking develop- 
ment of the spirit of our religion. And its influence is 
strengthening, — its operations are enlarging. The idea 
has taken root in a neighboring city, — our commercial 
Elmporium. And a single society in New York (Rev. 
Mr Dewey's) has contributed jj^3000 per annum for the 
support of a Ministry at large. 

There is surely, then, some strength in the seminal 
thought from which springs out the living plant in such 
fresh and vigorolis growth. 

But just in proportion to the strength of this new agen- 
cy is the importance of thoroughly understanding its 
character, rightly estimating its claims, checking any 
tendencies to error it may manifest, and guiding it in the 
way in which it may work out the glory of God and the 
good of his children. 

Every one, then, interested in the great causes affect- 
ing the religious welfare of society, must earnestly seek 
right answers to such inquiries as the following, respect- 
ing the particular charity of which I am speaking, namely, 
the Ministry to the Poor. 

Upon whom does it operate ? What objects does it 
proposei and what does it accomplish.^ Does it give new 



power to the estahlished modes in which Christianity is act* 
ing ? Does it bring about any peculiar good results lying 
beyond the sphere of any other active ministry?— In gen- 
eral, does it so benefit the souls of men and so bless the 
community, that all good citizens should in all ways pos- 
sible cheer and help it on ? 

There can be no doubt' these points are by many very 
ill understood. Among those who have examined them^ 
there does not seem to exist perfect uniformity of opinion. 
Very many are indifferent to the whole matter. 

What then is wanted? The answer is plain — Clear 
sttilements of facts. These will enlighten ignorance, pro- 
duce harmony, and wake up those who still slumber and 
sleep. — In relation to the subject of which I am to speak 
I have no personal interest, — no peculiar zeal. Yet 
present circumstances give me an opportunity to investi- 
gate it freely and calmly. I hope therefore in some mea- 
sure to supply what I have already said is wanted — dear 
statements of facts. The admirable Reports of this Ministry, 
which have beetffrom time to time presented, certainly con- 
tain these. Yet they may not reach many minds that can 
be reached by familiar and regular communications in a re- 
ligious paper. And statements so important are needed 
in greater number where there is such an abundance 
from which to select. 

I therefore propose publishing a series of brief arti- 
cles under the title of the present communication.— It is 
not designed to make out a systematic treatise on this 
subject, — but for the most part to present cases of inter- 
est and significance, as successively they occur, and as 
they bear on points on which it may be especially need- 
ful light should be shed. 



UPON WHOM DOES THE MINISTRY AT LARGE 
OPERATE? AND HOW? 

In answering these questions as well as any others 
that may arise, I shall keep as much as possible within 
the sphere of my own observation. Let me, then, say 



plainly at the outset, that my remarks will apply chiefly, 
it may be often only to the northern and middle sections 
of the city. 

There is reason to think some persons greatly in error 
as to the just general reply to the questions above propos- 
ed. I shall, therefore, first make somp general state- 
ments required by truth. 

I say, then, its direct operation is almost exclusively 
upon the Poor. Not a congregation is assembled in 
which, at the least, nine out often are not from the Poor. 
But it has a most important indirect operation upon the 
Rich. I mention here a single mode of this influence. 
From other societies come Teachers who give generous 
aid in the Sunday school. They are indeed a part of the 
ministry itself. And through them, as moral conductors, 
ever moves to^and fro an electric sympathy which does 
much to preserve all classes in equilibrium. 

How does this ministry operate upon the Rich and the 
Poor? Most beneflcially upon both. The various ways 
in which this influence is exerted, it will be my chief ob- 
ject in succeeding articles to describe. For the purpose 
already mentioned I will only say here that the great 
general modes of influence are, as in the established min- 
istry, visiting and preaching, — and, as in the established 
ministry, both are deemed of great importance. It has, 
however, been thought and said, visiting is the great and 
almost only needful thing. 1 believe arguments and sta- 
tistics will show the equal importance of the Chapel, — the 
equal necessity that ' the Poor have the Gospel preached 
to them.' 

Upon whom does this ministry operate ? and how ? I 
have answered the questions in a general way. I shall 
now proceed to particulars'. The great influence is of 
course exerted upon the Poor. I shall therefore speak, 
in the flrst place, of them. Let us consider how they 
are influenced by the visits of the ministry, — leaving the 
eflTect of the preaching to be discussed afler this topic has 
been treated in its several branches. 

There are among the Poor young persons who have 
been led astray. 

An aged inflrm man and woman were lately sent to one 
1* 



of (he Ministers at large. Without friends, they knew 
not where else they could find sympathy for the heavy 
trial under which they were groaning. Though needy, 
a gloom of heart, — a grief of spirit was their greatest woe. 
Though other wants should press sorely as ever, to have 
the darkness of earth touched with the brightness of 
heaven would be their greatest blessing. For their 
daughter, — their only daughter, deceived with the prom- 
ise of marriage, had yielded to the selfish passion of one 
in higher rank, and now, without a husband, lay sick at 
home with a sick infant in her arms; the young mother 
at times spitting blood, — and the babe sucking illness 
from her breast. It was mournful to see in the pale, 
marred features, once evidently fine and noble» the em- 
blem of a ruined mind. Yes, — I speak literally. The 
wreck of beauty was not the only wreck the spoiler had 
left behind. The mind itself was diseased and distracted. 
In her wanderings the vague memory of such cruel treat- 
ment would rise in her mind, and in an agony of doubt 
as to her present condition, she would implore of her own 
mother assurances of her afiection. And once, perhaps 
in anticipation of some fearful injury, sho at midnight 
cried out for * the watch!' — who entered to witness only 
the ravings of a crazy woman. But, — blessed be God! 
whose goodness and grace may find an abode even in the 
bosom of insanity, all the experiences of her poor alienat- 
ed reason were not thus troublous. She, — yes, — doubt 
it not, — even she had been a religious person. And the 
importance of religion, the sacredijess of duty, she still 
strove to impress on those around her. The realities of 
the sphere of spirits, as well as the objects of this waking 
world, mingled in her dreams. At times she seemed in 
her right mind. As there was every reason for suppos- 
ing her insanity to arise from misfortune, and not from 
mental constitution, there was hope she might, if not fa* 
tally ill in body, be entirely restored. 

Such was the case. What did it call for.^ What did 
the weeping father and mother and the sick daughter re- 
quire? A thousand times more than physical comfort) a 
thousand times more than a world's wealth; they re- 
quired moral influence, spiritual consdlation. For their 



comfort, for their good, thej more required it. And they 
have obtained what most they had need of. 

The Christian Pastor has commenced and will continue 
his visits. It was no easy matter to find their abode. 
Poverty had driven them to a place which, though in the 
very midst of men, is hidden deep from human sight. 
Several dreary flights of stairs led him to the room. It 
did, indeed) present a scene of suffering, of despair. 
There was no furniture save a miserable bed, a table, 
and two chairs. The mother was walking the room with 
the poor child in her arms. On the bed lay the pale, 
distressed, helpless daughter. Soon, I trust, this scene 
will, in the most important respects, be changed. 
Though suffering continue, there will also, through God's 
help, be joy unspeakable, and despair will be changed 
into an immortal hope. 

Let me present briefly one other case. A few days 
since we called on an infirm old lady. She welcomed us 
with signs of peculiar joy. To one acquainted with her 
past history they needed no explanation. When first 
visited by my friend, she had living with her a niece six- 
teen years of age. This niece was the main support of 
her life, — and was all her heart could desire, kind, faith- 
ful, true. 

Soon afler, the next room was taken by a family in 
which lived two or three young girls. They observed 
their neighbors, saw that the niece was interesting and 
attractive in personal appearance, and formed an acquaint- 
ance with her. At once to her own aunt her counte- 
nance was changed. The beauty was fading away from 
her heart. In great distress, fearing a sad result, yet 
ignorant how she could herself prevent it, — the old lady 
adopted the only measure in which she saw hope, and 
sent for the Minister at large. He saw that the worst of 
all woe was impending. By the strong application^of re- 
ligious motives, he succeeded in rescuing the young per- 
son from her dreadful situation. Still more. Not only 
were shame and misery prevented. They were exchang- 
ed for glory and joy. The girl was placed in the Sunday 
school with a devoted teacheri — and became a regular 
worshipper at the Chapel. No one is now more interest- 



ed in the instructions she receives; and the services in 
which she joins. 

Besides this, a good family was found. She has now 
lived in it a long time, and the lady she serves has be- 
come greatly interested in her. Alive to spiritual reali- 
ties, useful and beloved at home, — who can measure her 
gain, her joy, her prospects opening into another world? 

Many cases of this kind might be enumerated, — but it 
is perhaps better to describe a few in theif fullness and 
truth, — than to give a long, dry catalogue which must 
needs be without truth or spirit. 

Those I have given may suffice to give some idea of 
the influence exerted upon this class of persons by the 
Ministry at large. 



INFIDELITY AND UNBELIEF. 

I shall next speak of the effects of this ministry upon 
persons sceptically inclined. — Infidelity is generally, per- 
haps, more a matter of feeling than conviction. And it is 
oflen a matter of feeling not against Christianity, but 
against the professors of Christianity. Very oflen an 
aversion to the great insHtviions of our Faith and to the 
spirit of those who sway them, passes under the compre- 
hensive term, scepticism. This aversion may almost al- 
ways be accounted for, and sometimes indeed partly jus- 
tified. Christians speak of the infidelity of the heart. 
For how much of it will they have to render account! 
— Infidelity is sometimes, no doubt, born out of the deep- 
est inward guilt and grossest outward crimes of which 
human nature is capable. Still, it is none the less true, 
that many deny the Faith on account of the unfavorable 
action upon them of our social-christian institutions and 
habits. This action excites in various ways unpleasant 
feelings, which being oflen revived, are at length associ- 
ated with just enough of superficial argument to give them 
permanence and steady hold upon the mind. In such 
cases the way to remove the infidelity is evidently to 



remove these feelings. The superficial argument will 
then drop of itself, having nothing to hold it up. 

If we begin by refuting this argument, we shall effect 
little or nothing. For even if it be given up, another will 
at once be. adopted in its place and will serve the same 
purpose. Neither will a severe tone and reproachful 
language do. They only strengthen and madden the very 
feelings we wish to remove. 

Kind appeals, sympathising expostulations, simple, 
though strong reasonings must be applied to the heart. 
The feelings of aversion will melt away under their ap- 
plication, and from that unexhausted soil which still re- 
mains at the bottom of every man's heart, a generous 
trust and lofty convictions will spring up. 

I am not speculating about this matter, but generaliz- 
ing the truth from past and existing facts. Several strong 
cases are now in my mind in which I read these doc- 
trines as though they were graven in marble, — especially 
the doctrine that love and gentleness are more powerful 
than harsh reproof upon the sceptical mind. I have now 
only to remark that the Ministry at large supplies this 
very action upon the mind and heart, which 1 have de- 
scribed as needful. I will give two or three very recent 
cases. And if there were room I might give many oth- 
ers in which this action has produced the happiest effects. 

The first is that of a man whose wife was religiously 
disposed, and strongly desirous of attending the Chapel 
service. But he would not suffer her to go oflen . He 
was not a mere intellectual disbeliever. He had an aver- 
sion of feelings At length a person in the house fell sick. 
The Minister at large was called in. The head of the 
family thus became somewhat acquainted with him and 
his influence, — and soon afler became ill himself Of his 
own accord he desired that the Minister at large should 
come in again. He did visit him, — and soothed his feel- 
ings of hostility, and called forth his better affections. 
He became more and more interested. His spirit could 
not live without* religion, nor calmly await the body's 
death without preparation for another world. He died 
with the hope of those who die in the faith of Jesus, and 
we doubt not has received their welcome. In his last 
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moments his friends said to him, — we trust you have 
looked unto God and found help. His reply was, ' I pray 
constantly.' May it be that the prayer of earth's last mo- 
ments was answered in Heaven ! 

It is a matter of most serious interest in what moral 
circumstances the Poor leave their children in the last 
hour. I will state the fact in the case I have been de- 
scribing. As death drew nigh, the thought of his sons, 
who were very near to him, was working strongly in his 
mind. A few months before, he would have scoffed at 
the idea of placing any interest of his in the hands of a 
clergyman. He now spoke to his wife — and solemnly 
committed his children to the care of the Minister at 
large. 

The second case is that of a woman — though it is, 
comparatively, a very rare thing for a woman to be an 
unbeliever. Though hostile to the Clergy, in her distress 
she sent for the Minister at large. She asks what she 
shall do. He answers, — ^ Pray I* And the voice from 
the soul did go up to heaven for help, — and the help she 
implored came to her troubled mind. 

On the night of her death, as the dark shadows closed 
around her, she exclaimed, 'Oh, do let me see my dear 

Mr once more.' But he arrived too late. It was 

about 1 1 o'clock. The neighbors came together, and he 
exhorted and prayed with them until near midnight. 

She had one only son, for whom she had^ a strons af- 
fectioD.-and whose mind she had before her sickness 
fed, or poisoned, with Infidel books. On her death-bed 
she committed the child to him who had given her spir- 
itual consolation. Ever since he has attended at the 
Chapel. 

I will give one other case, — that of a man whose face 
was so firmly set against all Christian ordinances and 
worship, that his friends who were religiously disposed, 
could never persuade him to go near a church. 

At length one of his children died. The Minister at 
large was sent for to attend the funeral. He performed 
the services in that deep sympathy which the circum- 
stances naturally inspired. The father was moved-. He 
could not repress the evidence that unbelief was not suit- 
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ed to his nature, could not supply his greatest wants, or 
ffive consolation in his sorest troubles. The hard seals 
burst off from the deeper fountains in his soul, and it ap- 
peared God had indeed given to him as well as to other 
men a living soul, — longings which nothing could satisfy 
but a Faith in the Infinite and a Hope full of Immortality. 
The true spirit of Christianity being exhibited towards 
him, he could no more refuse to love it than a man can 
refuse to see the light pouring upon his eyeballs.* lie 
first attended at the Chapel in the evening, and the dis- 
course delivered wrought powerfully within his heart. 
He was interested in the services, and became a new 
man; old things having passed away. 

* At the time of iti publication this langunge was taken up in a 
very kind communication by a Trinitarian reader, and doubts express* 
ed as to its consistency with Christianity and truth. Other minds 
may need the * Explanation ' freely given to him. The portion of it 
which bears directly on the point is, Uierefore, here inserted. 

This language is used, not to express a general opinion, but to 
state a matter of fact. In aU cartes precisely like the one described, 
I do indeed believe the same course would end in the same result. 
This is but an axiom, self-evident, undeniable. Still the particular 
thing I conceive myself called on by' A Trinitarian Reader* to do, is, 
not to enter into a general theological argument, but to state, if pos- 
sible, more exactly (he truth about the individual, of whom I could 
speak but briefly before,-^though I can do it only by amplifying 
what was then actually said. 

I do speak of a man whose face was * firmly set against all Chris- 
tian ordinances and worship.' But I do not say, or mean to imply, 
that his heart was entirely corrupt or entirely destitute of religious 
sentiment. He had an aversion of feeling to Christian institutions 
and forms. Nor did he like Christian professors : for one of them, in 
laboring to convert him, had treated him in an unchristian manner, 
while his infidel friends embraced him with a real affection. This 
aflfection he naturally prized more highly than unkindness. But when 
a true C^ris^an affection was proffered him, he felt its superiority ; 
and, Christianity itself being displayed to him in its true proportions 
through the medium of this personal friendliness, he loved Christianity. 
There is no particular mystery about it. It is strictly true, that * the 
true spirit of Christianity being exhibited towards him, he could no 
more refuse to love it than a man can refuse to see the light pouring 
upon his eye-balls.' That there are Infidels upon whom even a true 
Christian aiifection would fail to exert at once so strong an influence, 
I by no means doubt. But the great error about Infidelity, on the 
part of believers, has always been that of regarding it as one unvary- 
ing, and perfectly malignant thing. 
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' You do not know (cried his friends to the Minister at 
large) what you have accomplished. We have tried to 
work upon him, but in vain.' 

One Sunday he stopped at the Chapel afler service, and 
mentioned a circumstance showing how such a conversion 
operates beyond its immediate subject. As he was go* 
ing to the Chapel, two men called to him and requested 
that he would take a walk with them. He declined, told 
them where he was going, and added that he thought they 
would get more good by going with him than by rambling 
about. They accepted his proposal, were interested in 
the services, and a strong religious impression was made 
on them. 

Not long af\er, in one of the visits to this man's house, 
the Minister was requested by both husband and wife to 
baptize their children into the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit. 

He who once doubted and denied, now wept abundant 
tears as the ceremony was performed, and remained to 
unburden his soul's emotion. He was among the last 
that led the Chapel that afternoon. He is now a regular 
worshipper. 



CHILDREN. 

I shall now speak of the influence of this ministry in 
the rescue of Children from moral ruin. There is no spec- 
tacle in the world more painful than that of a child sur- 
rounded by influences tending constantly to excite the 
lower passions of its nature. To such influences what 
can the child itself oppose ? The moral will is not yet 
distinctly developed. There is no power of making that 
moral resistance which in mature life so often changes 
temptation into spiritual strength and glory. That holy 
prudence and patience cannot have been gained, which 
feed the ' calm and beautiful and silent fire ' of virtue 
even ' from out the incumbrances of mortal life.' 

The child, as by an outward necessity, grows up de- 
praved, — becomes a bad man or bad woman,— almost 
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without any serious voluntary wrong-doing in its own 
souL Now there are many children in this so mournful, 
so dreadful situation. And it would seem no effort can 
show a more authentic seal of heavenly truth and charity 
than that which takes the children thus breathing in death 
as from the ali-surrounding air, and places them in a pure 
moral atmosphere. 

This effort the Ministry at large is continually and 
successfully making. I will, as usual, describe some 
cases of actual occurrence. 

The. Minister at large was called to visit a woman, 
who, though married, had been dissolute, — but now lay 
on her bed dying of consumption. She had one son, 
—her only child. Under the moral treatment he had re- 
ceived, he naturally became very bad, a truant from 
school, and in all ways disobedeint; so much so that he 
had to be tied to his mother's sick bed! 

She was at first careless about her own moral condi- 
tion. But at length, afler much pains taken, she was 
aroused to a sense of her danger, — and with gratitude 
opened her heart to religious influence. 

At times the Minister joined with her in the music of 
devotion, — of which she became very fond. On one oc- 
casion at the close of the afternoon service in the chapel, 
he took several little girls to her room to aid in bearing 
up her spirit to heaven on the wings of holy song. She 
sat up in bed as far as her weakness would allow, and 
with moist eye and kindled cheek testified the depth of 
her emotion. She was especially affected by the hymns 
commencing, ' There is a land of pure delight,' and * I 
would not live alway.' This was about three weeks be- 
fore she died. 

The appearance of that wasted form filled with rap- 
ture, and agitated as with the power of inspiration, by 
that purest and most unearthly language of prayer, — Sa- 
cred Music, — coming from the lips of blooming youth, — 
wrought most powerfully on the hearts of the children 
themselves. The opportunity was improved to impress 
them with those religious sentiments which would give 
support in their time of need, taking the sting from death, 
gaining victory over the grave. 

2 
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At her death the mother committed her son to the care 
of him who had visited her in her illness. He was sent 
into the country and placed in a good situation, — but 
without being reclaimed. It was very plain that nothing 
would do but a course of distinct moral discipline. Ac- 
cordingly he was placed in the Farm School where he is 
doing well, and promises to become a useful member of 
society. U<nless so saved, he would now very likely 
have been on the road to the prison or the gallows. 

The next case is that of the son of a widow woman. 
He was a boy of fine capacity, and had been in one or 
two stores, — but showed so much of rudeness and passion 
as to displease his employers. At last being about twelve 
years old, he went to sea. On board ship his unruly 
dispositions still grew in strength, — and he came home 
to rove about the streets and be the ringleader in gangs 
of quarrelsome boys. His mother in great distress sent 
for the Minister at large. Afler a great deal of labor and 
anxiety, he was placed in the House of Reformation at 
South Boston. He has now been there a year, and is 
one of the most regular and praiseworthy lads in the in- 
stitution. He habitually visits his mother and manifests 
a strong affection towards her. His strong faculties 
brought into the service of virtue may yet greatly bless 
the world. 

In another case there were three children. The moth- 
er had died. The father was intemperate. The Minis- 
ter at large was desired to visit the grandmother, a very 
old lady. Passing up a staircase which led through total 
darkness, he found her room at the head. The poor wo- 
man was in utter perplexity as to what should be done 
with the children, two of whom were girls. They were 
sickly, — pale almost to whiteness, — their flesh shrivelled. 
The two girls were placed in the Female Orphan Asy- 
lum. 

A letter was sometime since received by the Minister 
at large from the Leverett street jail, written by a man con- 
fined there for debt. He had recently lost his wife. And 
thus three little girls were lefl without the care of father 
or mother. They had been placed at board in a very ob- 
scure place in the northern part of the city, but the wo- 
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man who had taken them, said she could keep them no 
longer. The father, who had strong affection for his chil- 
dren, greatly troubled at their condition, wrote the let- 
ter to implore aid. They were introduced into the Fe- 
male Orphan Asylum, and are growing up in all happiness 
and goodness. The eldest has gone into the country, 
where she lives useful and beloved. 

The father is now able to support himself. His face 
kindles with joy, and his tongue is eloquent with thanks, 
whenever he sees or hears from his children, — whenever 
he meets the friend, who, by placing them in that excel- 
lent institution, has been instrumental in procuring such 
blessings for both the offspring and the parent. I might 
write almost without end, giving cases like these, which 
are of frequent occurrence. 

I will present but one other, which took place very re- 
cently. It is that of a child most cruelly abused by her 
stepmother. The father, soon afler the death of his first 
wife, married a woman, who, though herself ruled by her 
passions, had a character marked by a certain kind of 
commanding energy. They were both intemperate. 
They lived at this time in Ann street, at the centre of a 
nH>st filthy lane and in a most wretched apartment. The 
woman's cruelty to the little girl had incensed the neigh- 
bors, to whom the child had even been obliged to go for 
food. The tyrant-mother had actually torn out hair from 
her head, and knocked out teeth from her mouth. And 
she continually imposed tasks altogether beyond her 
strength. One of the neighbors at length persuaded the 
father to go with him to the Minister at large, that the 
child might be given up to better treatment and influence. 
The father was willing to give her up. The stepmother 
objected. Still from time to time the Minister at largo 
visited them, and urged them to place the child where 
she could be educated. Calling one day at the room, we 
found both the parents at home. The father seemed 
more anxious than ever before, and was now willing to 
say decidedly that the child should be removed. And the 
woman herself, alarmed by the strong admonitions she 
had received, had very much soflened her tone of objec- 
tion. The father called the pale trembling girl to his 
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side. * Tell,' he said to her, — ' tell where you slept last 
night.' At first she hesitated and seemed as if some 
fearful spell bound her tongue, that it should not move. 
She was then urged to point her finger to the place where 
she slept. She pointed to the moist dirty floor at our 
feet! — The innocent sufferer is now placed in what must 
be a new world to her afHioted soul, — the Children's 
Friend's Asylum i, 

I spoke of a boy sent to the Farm School. A consid- 
erable proportion of those in that excellent institution, 
have been sought out and saved through the efforts (^ 
the Ministry at large. This Ministry has also oflen sent 
thdse needing kindness and instruction to the Female 
Orphan Asylum, the Children's Friend's Asylum, and, 
where the case made it needful, to the House of Refor- 
mation. Many have been raised to knowledge and vir- 
tue by being introduced into the Public Schools. 

I have been giving some cases circumstantially. Let 
ine add as presenting the general truth about many that 
inust be omitted, the vividly but truly descriptive lan- 
guage used by Rev. Mr Dewey in his earnest and nobly 
successful appeal to his Society in New York City. 'And 
oh ! more than all — could you behold poor, pale, forlorn, 
innocent childhood in those scenes, shivering under reck- 
less threats and blows, more even than from cold and na- 
kedness; children — ah! sacred nurture of parental care, 
in which yours are reared up — children, unlike yours, 
trained to vice and beggary by the very first accents of 
lawful command that they ever hear; trained to falsehood 
and sin before they ever knew the voice of truth and pu- 
rity; offered up in all their trusting simplicity, a specta- 
cle (God pity it!) to make a heart of adamant bleed — 
offered up, helpless, innocent victims, upon the altar of 
their parent's dissoluteness and misery; yes, my friends^ 
if you could see and know all this, you would feel that 
something must be done in a case so awful and appalling*^ 

I would say a word as to the importance of thisinSuence 
exerted by the Minister at large. But what words can 
describe it? What calculations can measure it? — When 
the joy of salvation can be adequately portrayed, when 
the depth of Despair can be sounded,-^then, and then 
only will the limits of this influence appear* 
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THE AGED. 

Even in the higher ranks of society, and with every aid 
of wealth and outward comfort, they especially need and 
rejoice in the encouragements and sympathies of the 
younger and stronger, — and in particular being on this 
world's verge, where as it were a single step carries them 
within the world of spirits, they require spiritual help 
and consolation. But full of sadness and low indeed is 
the condition of those aged Poor, who without earth's en- 
joyments have their weeping dim eyes fixed only upon 
earth's dust — this world falling from beneath them so that 
their feet have no resting-place, and no brighter world 
appearing above to which they can lifl their withered 
hands and stay themselves. 

The young man, who is poor, spends in his hovel only 
the time needful for sleep and food, — and though he la- 
bor hard, it is with a healthful frame and usually in the 
open air, with the great sun over him, the life and beau- 
ty of nature around him, — and through his healthy or- 
gans of sense flow into his soul sublimities unsurpassed 
by any reached from the balcony of the marble palace. 
But the poor old woman stays the livelong day in the 
filthy, comfortless room. The surrounding mass of build- 
ings sometimes shuts out all sight of pleasant fields, all 
passage of wholesome air, and perhaps even the larger 
part of the heavens, — so that even the sun does not visit 
her loneliness till noontide, and the clustered stars show 
but a narrow arc of their courses. And then sickness 
overtakes her and bows her form, till she prays for her 
rest^ and ^chooseth death rather than life.' Indeed, what 
life has she now if she have not the life of the soul, 'Christ 
living ' in her. And what an obligation, then, rests on 
us to give to all the infirm Poor, laden with years^ that 
inward help and hope which may save them from dying 
in the bitterness of present fortune, and turn the trials of 
earth into the pledges of coming glory. What a savage 
trait in our civilization were they lefl in utter neglect! 
What an approach to the cruelty of those wandering tribes 

2* 
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who left their old, as worn out brutes, upon the way-side 
to die! How far would it go beyond a mere violation of 
the command, ' Thou shalt rise tip before the hoary head 
and honor the face of the old man and fear thy God ! ' And 
to what a loss would it subject us of that best treasure — 
reverence for all that is high and holy. It is true, fee* 
bleness and uselessness, so far as vulgar uses are con* 
cerned, attend extreme age. But the hoary head is oft- 
entimes of more use, in this teaching of reverence, than 
many a young idle head, though clothed with the locks 
of strength and beauty. The subject is so affecting, that, 
though having gone too far already in general remark, I 
am hardly able to restrain mylelf even h«re. I will give 
some cases in which much good influence has been exert- 
ed by the Ministry at large. 

The first is that of an old lady whose immediate con- 
nections are Catholics. Her husband is dead. Her 
daughter living and married, with children. She herself, 
however, through all life's changes, has cherished steadi- 
ly and strongly the Protestant faith. Of her own accord 
she went to the Chapel. For this diflerence of sentiment 
has been added to her burden of years and infirmities a 
great deal of unkind feeling and treatment from her own 
daughter! She accustomed herself to visit one of the 
Chapel-flock and unburthen her heart, and receive thai 
Christian sympathy which was denied her in her own 
home. The Minister at large has for a long time visited 
her constantly, and though she says little, being very 
feeble, her whole manner testifies what joy her spirit si- 
lently drinks in from these visits. Her religious associ- 
ations make her great and almost only comfort. They 
are her angel-helpers as she walks painfully towards the 
grave, in which, from her great age and weakness^ she wiU» 
no doubt, soon lie down. 

The next is the case of a lady still older, though some- 
what stronger, than the one of whom I have been speak- 
ing. Yet she is unable to walk well without some kind 
of help. She has a friend not greatly younger than her- 
self, with whom we were conversing, on one occasion, 
when suddenly the door of the adjoining chamber was open- 
ed, and the old lady came hobbling into the room pushing 
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a chair before her, as children do who are unable to watk 
alone. 

She speaks freely of her fortune in this world, which had 
in some respects, been a severe one. Once at the height 
of prosperity, she is now almost in the extreme of pover- 
ty. She is the daughter of one who in his day was reck- 
oned among those merchants ^tvho are princes;* She at- 
tended in her youth with a select few the Academy which 
dispensed the best instruction and taught the highest ac- 
complishments that could be commanded. She has now 
a sampler beautifully worked when she was but twelve 
years of age. She is nearly eighty years old. Her 
father's wealth has long since taken to itself wings. 
The golden visions, that dazzled her mind, have vanish- 
ed forever. Yet, let it be marked, her good Education yet 
remains, a thing substantial and indestructible. Her 
whole manner and language indicate the excellent train- 
ing of her mind. She has long been under the influence 
of the Ministry at large, which she values beyond all 
things else left her in this world. Of him who commenc- 
ed this work and apostleship in our city (a name loved 
and honored by a great multitude) she speaks in terms of 
the strongest affection and reverence. When last there, 
I noticed a piece of paper carefully pinned upon the wall. 
The old lady took it down, and I found it to be a copy of 
some verses strongly setting forth the Savior's love. She 
said it was brought to her by some little girls who 
lived near her, and were, until they left the city, her 
constant visitors. They were only ten and thirteen 
years of age. Yet would they leave their sports, and 
with the greatest delight go in and minister of their full 
afiections to her weary heart, and with their young voices 
sing this story of the Savior's love. And now, when 
they come into town, they gladly call to see her whom 
they once gladly comforted and blessed. She speaks of 
their kindness with an enthusiasm that kindles every 
feature. I introduce this little account not because it is 
in any way connected with the operations of the Minis- 
try at large. It is not thus connected. It is only the mtn- 
istry of Utile girls. But that is one of the most important of 
all ministries, — and no other ministry on earth can sup- 
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ply its place. If they should see this account of the 
good they have done, let them be incited by it still to * do 
likewise!' And let any little girls who may chance to 
read it, think, if they have never so thought before, that 
they have a mission to accomplish as truly as any apos- 
tle who ever went forth preaching* the word of God. 

I can only give a hasty sketch of one other case. It 
is that of an old, infirm woman, left almost entirely alone 
in the world, except that the Father is most truly in a 
real presence with her. A younger person, herself fee- 
ble, has been for some time employed to take care of 
her. She has been visited by the Ministry at large for 
about three years. She has already received two para- 
lytic shocks. For the kindness with which she has 
been treated, both in things temporal and spiritual, she 
is most grateful. Indeed I should hardly have thought 
the sentiment of gratitude could be so strongly expressed 
in human features as it is in hers. Though sick, she is 
happy. She is willing to remain, — though she believes 
and feels that to depart and be with Christ, when God 
brings the time, will be far better. Social religious meet- 
ings have been held at her house, as also in other places, 
under the direction of this ministry. And the old crum- 
bling walls of her garret have echoed to heaven the mu- 
sic of devotion in tones as sweet and fervent as ever go 
up from the most splendid of our temples. 

Other cases are in my mind. But these must suffice. 
To any healthy and tender mind no proof is needed of 
the blessedness of this provision for the inward wants of 
the aged Poor. Yet I am bound in conclusion to say, 
that those who visit them feel, not only that they are 
richly ministering, but most richly ministered unto, — and 
that a reward far beyond their deserts comes to them, in 
the high examples God permits them to see, of a pa- 
tience and power and moral beauty, that pierce with out- 
shining splendor the rags and weakness, the sickness and 
suffering, the deformity and decay of poverty bowed un- 
der the weight of many revolving years* 
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THE SICK. 



I shall now consider the influence of this Ministry up- 
on the Sick, There may be those who think the Poor 
need nothing in sickness but the drugs proper to excite 
a right action in^ the animal system. To such the subject 
now proposed may have no interest. They think the 
Dispensary dealing out its vegetable or mineral com- 
pounds, is infinitely more important than any ministry of 
things spiritual. Perhaps, however, some credit, even 
in this respect, might be allowed to this Ministry for the 
certificates it presents, as to those who are proper sub- 
jects of Dispensary relief. 

It is freely admitted, that the medical attentions pro- 
vided for the Poor are a great and absolutely needful 
charity. And they are attentions for the most part faith* 
fully bestowed by the appointed Physicians. Names 
might be mentioned of those who have been not only 
just but generous in their work, and have soothed the 
pains of the Poor, and sustained their weak^ aching 
heads, with the same kindness and tenderness they 
would show towards the wealthiest and highest. May 
they still act nobly! They need no reward other than 
they gain! — But what I chiefly wish to say is, that I dif- 
fer entirely from the vie\^ mentioned, whether holden the- 
oretically, as perhaps it is by {ew, or carried into prac- 
tice, as it is no doubt by thousands, in that I regard 
medical care as by no means the only, or even the most 
important thing the Poor need in sickness. It is an in* 
dispensable thing, of course, to their continued existence, 
as food is to every body's. But a drug, no more than 
bread, can ever be considered the chief want of a spirit- 
ual being. Life and health themselves are appointed for 
spiritual purposes, — and when disease and death break 
in^upon them, the intention is but to present more clear- 
ly, and urge more strongly, these same purposes. This 
is true of all men in all conditions. 

Accordingly one great object and continual effort of 
this Ministry is to explain to the minds of the sick Poor 
the moral meaning of sickness, and press its moral dQ« 
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signs upon their hearts and consciences. If this be ef- 
fected, it is thought a work is done a thousand-fold more 
important, than when the best medicines have wrought 
the most perfect cure. 

And, if I may add another general remark, there is one 
special reason, why the Poor can be made to see and 
feel these moral bearings of sickness, and be profited 
when they are strongly and kindly set before them. 
They are obliged to meet the calamities of life in the 
very shape and character in which they come. Weak- 
ness and pain are very simple, unmixed, intelligible things 
to them. Thus they are able rightly to understand their 
meaning, to carry out their design, and gain the good, 
they naturally work in the soul. Especially are they able 
to do this under the influence of spiritual teachers. 
This is a benefit lost to those who find at once for any 
trouble a thousand modifications and alleviations, which 
almost entirely change its character. 

On this topic 1 would refer to the commencement of 
Miss Martineau's Essay on the Genius of Scott. To 
her fine remarks I am myself indebted. And I believe 
the closest observation of actual life, whatever minor 
additions it might make to her views, would verify the 
main thought from which they spring. It is true, as she 
says, that the experience of actual life is the great nour- 
ishing aliment of Genius, and that the cottage child is 
left wiser by a fever than the lordling's infant. 

The first case is that of a person who has been known 
to our Ministry for a short tinie only, — but with great joy 
welcomes its influence. Though for many years] filled 
with pains and diseases, she affirms there was never one, 
which she thinks she could have done without! Having 
expressed this sentiment to me, she went on to say, God 
has placed his furnace on the earth, and in it purifies his 
children from their sins, and prepares them for glory ! Suf- 
fering has been my salvation. 

No one, who should see and converse with this woman, 
could doubt that affliction has in great measure sanctified 
her spirit, and that she is far happier too than those who 
have no joys flowing from a higher source than any foun- 
tains sunk in this earth. 
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The next case is that of an old lady, who has been fee- 
ble for nearly twenty years, a*nd has for a considerable 
part of the time been under the care of this Ministry. 
Por the last year or two she has been quite unwell, and 
:he pastoral visits, with the influences they awaken in 
her mind, have become very dear to her. She now sits 
all the daylong in her little room, unvisited by the shows 
[>f earth; yet it is wonderful what a serene joy sits on her 
features, as on a throne from which it could never be 
driven. I lately asked her what she thought of all these 
long days and weeks spent away from the world's scenes 
and excitements. * Oh/— said she, — ' I think enough!* 
But of what. ^ I asked. She looked down, and said she 
could not tell. A friend, who has long been her nurse, 
was sitting by, and informed me that this seemed to be 
one of the ejects of her illness. She had received first, 
many years ago, and lately, again, a palsy-stroke. And 
it seemed to have taken from her the power of expressing 
her ideas. However rich her experience had been, and 
though, as she herself said, she did think enough^ she 
could not collect her thoughts so as to utter them freely 
and continuously, and to give in brief the history of her 
mind. I asked her if, notwithstanding her pains, the. 
goodness of God had been a frequent thought with her. 
She immediately said * yes,' — and her whole manner tes- 
tified that she did not say bo as a matter of course^ but 
from an inward knowledge and living conviction. 

And is it not — I ask every reader — a precious thing, 

a most touching charity, when the brain, the mind's 

dwelling, is thus shattered by disease, to introduce in 

bright forms into its loneliness and darkness the thoughts 

of God's goodness and wise designs in the appointment 

of suffering, — so that, taking up a perpetual journey 

through the soul's chambers, they may shed sweetness 

upon its sorrows, and make its desolation blossom as the 

rose? Is it not an affecting, a blessed service, when 

weakness prevents deep study of interesting subjects, 

and the forms even of outward things fail and vanish, to 

fix the heart in undoubting, untroubled Faith on the one 

supreme good — Our Father-Spirit.^ These thoughts 

have been kept in motion in her mind. And the soul has 
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been fixed in this faith, so that the summons of that last 
messenger, who comes to us in this world, will be to her, 
not the note of warning, but the glad sound of invitation. 

One day she said to her friend, * I don't know but I 
am given over to hardness of heart, because for a long 
time I have not been able to weep. And yet I can hard- 
ly think it, — so much do I love every body in the world.' 
Soon after her friend went out, and, on her return, the 
moment she opened the door, the old woman cried out, 
a sin rapture,—* Oh He 's come! He*a come!* I have 
been weeping all day!' Let no one despise or pity these 
tears, or think them the effect of mere nervous excite- 
ment. She had probably, in reflecting why she had not 
wept, seen the mercies she had experienced pass in long 
train before her, till her heart was moved and overcome 
and melted at the sight. 

The next case is that of a woman much younger. By 
a disease, which I think is quite uncommon, she is con- 
fined almost all the time to her bed. In a late conversa- 
tion with her, I inquired what effect her illness, which 
had been upon her several years, had produced on the 
powers and affections of her mind — whether they had 
been strengthened and purified, or otherwise. She re- 
plied, that she was a very different person from what she 
should have been without disease, and that the enlarge- 
ment of her intellect, — her ability, born out of sickness, 
to think clearly and strongly on various subjects, — ^tbe 
elevation and the power to soar, that had been given to 
her affections, were indeed, as, in the course of our in- 
terview, I suggested, a glorious compensation for the 
pangs of the body. I asked whether she found these 
things sufficient for her comfort in the absence her dis* 
ease made necessary from the great works and fine go- 
ings-on of the world around her. She said it was indeed 
80, — that her friends who had made visits to her inquired 
in a sort of wonder, whether she would not prefer a place 
near the main street, where she could see passengers 
and carriages and all the ever-changing spectacles of 
business. But she replied to them that this was a very 

* Referring to the Deity. 
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small matter indeed, that she felt her own little apartment 
sufficient for her. Again, I asked her, how far the spir- 
itual consolations, of which she had spoken, had risen in 
her own mind independently, and how far they had been 
aided by the visits of the Ministry. She replied that they 
had risen within her in great measure of themselves,-— 
but had been aided, and made true, and real, and sure, 
by the sympathy expressed in these visits, — that she felt 
her great obligations to him, ' her good counsellor and 
friend,' in whom the Ministry commenced. 

The chief object I had in this conversation was to as- 
certain how far spiritual consolations had been of real 
service to her. And thus, as it were witnessing their 
power in the actual life of her soul, I went away with my 
own faith in things spiritual and Christian made bright 
and living. The husband of this woman is a strong Infi- 
del. He has been reasoned and expostulated with, but 
to little purpose. He may be one of those, of whom I 
have before spoken, whom even kind treatment cannot at 
once convert. But it is a great comfort that to his wife, 
suffering has been a stronger teacher for truth than he for 
error ! 

I will describe another case, — that of an aged woman, 
who had been visited frequently for three years, and who 
had welcomed every visit with the smile of grateful feel- 
ing. At length consumption seized her. As life drew 
nigh its close, she desired once more to commemorate 
in solemn service the love of her dying Lord. One Sab- 
bath aflernoon, the minister,with two friends, went to her 
dwelling, in one of the most wretched parts of the city. 
Her room was on the face of one of three immense brick 
walls resting on three sides of a square. And from the 
windows with which they were dotted, came shouts and 
cries, the din of mingled laughter and quarrel, of sore 
pain and thoughtless joy, in Babel-confusion. And, as 
with the builders of Babel, these voices were uttered in 
the language of every nation. 

On entering the widow's room, a small table was seen 

at the bed-side covered with a white cloth, and with the 

elements spread upon it. And there, in an upper room, 

as at its first institution, the supper was eaten. The win- 
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dows were closed to shut out the noise of a multitude, 
many of whom had as little sympathy with such a service, 
as at that first supper, had those who were thirsting for 
the Savior's blood. Prayer was offered, — and the ordi- 
nance was administered, the aged Christian being bol- 
stered up in her bed. . Hers was not the only weeping 
face, but the farewell of those present was mingled with 
tears. A few days afler she died, and on the next Sun* 
day an occasional sermon was preached. 

I had intended to speak particularly of two other 
cases, but have already exceeded just limits, and must 
omit them. 

There has been implied in these cases a power given 
by the action of the spiritual nature so to endure great 
suffering as even to change it into joy. And such was 
the feeling strongly expressed to me by the woman first 
spoken of Let no one doubt the sincerity of such a sen- 
timent. The power, which a soul true to itself has over 
calamity to change it into glory, is no less real than won- 
derful. I know it exists. And I bless God for the my- 
terious structure of the human spirit, and the mysterious 
operation with which he works in it! We wonder th^t 
the martyrs could endure cruel torments with such forti- 
tude. And we dispute whether they did or did not re- 
ceive special communications of divine strength in the 
season of their trial. Specially communicated or not, it 
was surely a divine strength. And even now, sorrow- 
tried spirits, from the midst of their anguish, are speak- 
ing to my soul, assuring me it did not pass from the earth 
with the day of the Martyrs! 



THE INTEMPERATE. 

There is still another class that must be considered in 
reference to the power of this Ministry. I mean the J&i- 
tempercUe, No institution and no man, it might seem, 
could need higher praise than that of exerting an influ- 
ence of peculiar blessedness in respect to that giant-sin, 
which still stalks over the land as the very impersonation 
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of the principle of all evil. Now the Ministry at large, I 
believe, does exert this influence of peculiar blessedness. 

For what are the usual modes of acting on the intem- 
perate ? First, there is the action of Government. This 
usually comes in at the closing scenes of the tragedy. 
When the dreadful springs, fixed and moved by ungov- 
erned passion in the drunkard's mind, have reached their 
highest intensity, then, mid the accusations of creditors, 
and quarrelHngs in the streets, — nay, percbance mid 
house-burnings and sheddings of blood, the arm of civil 
power dashes swiftly in to complete the catastrophe. I 
speak not in complaint. So, to great extent, it must be. 
The object of government is to protect the community, 
not to save the individual. It cannot exert a direct spir^ 
Utud influence in the prevention of crime, — but only exe- 
cute those laws, the fear of which has not withholden men 
from their violation. It can use only those fearful instru- 
ments of good, the prison and the gallows. It does, in- 
deed, oflen happen that a sentence to the jail brings great 
good, aod is the only thing that can, for the time, be 
adopted. Still it must be concluded, that government 
does not toueh the right point for the best help and res- 
cue of the individual. Its great object ia poliiical, — and 
it bears but indirectly on the soul. 

But there is another mode of acting on the Intemper- 
ate, more important to be considered. It is the great 
mode in use at the present day. It is by the influence 
ef Associations) formed with strict reference to this single 
end. This mode I would by no means disparage. It has 
its place, — and performs a real service. It was most nat- 
ural in its origin, and adapted to the emergency of the 
case, — being, in the main, an embodiment of the moral 
power generated in individual spirits, that it might be 
applied so as to meet more eflectually the crying and al- 
most infinite wants of the times. 

Yet, it must be said, even this mode of action is liable, 
in some degree, to the criticism made upon the former. 
Th^ movements and measures of a Society must of course 
be general, and comparatively superficial. They must 
be applied to, and act through the medium of, the out- 
ward bearings of the evil to be checked. The Tippling* 
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shop is assailed by argument and general reproach. It is 
well. It should be so assailed. It is shown that the 
Distillery is the real place whence ' rises the smoke of 
torment.' It is well. It should be thus shown. Every 
secret fountain and store-house of the fiery element 
should be sought out, and, if possible, dried up. Pledges 
are taken from hundreds of thousands, that they will 
never partake of the deadly poison. Let these pledges 
be taken, wherever they can give support to feeble virtue. 
Newspapers are sent for the same end throughout the 
land. Let them be despatched by all means, far and 
near, wherever, on swift wings, they can bear an angel- 
errand. 

Yet all these things, good as they are confessed to be, 
are in the nature of outward appliances. The charge in 
regard to them is not, that they are xorong^ but inadequate. 
They have done immense good, — but they need a supple- 
ment. Nay, standing alone, it must be acknowledged 
they are in danger of moving away from the right points 
even of external influence. They ought in all things to 
remain under the guidance of the inward truth and con- 
science. If they should be dissociated from these, they 
would, in proportion to their power, carry not help, but 
serious damage to the human soul. And I think it right 
to say, that, even in their best estate, they are not all 
that is needed, or all that can be done. This disease of 
Intemperance is not one whose elements, in poisonous 
effluvia float invisible in the outward air. It is not a 
thing compounded at the bar of the rum-dealer, or born 
in the fumes of the Distillery. Therefore no outward 
action alone can destroy it. No signature of papers can 
by a magic spell, a cabalistic virtue, dissolve it into thin 
space. It is born within, — and, though outward nourish' 
ment be given it, tuithin it grows up to strength and man- 
hood. It is a disease in the vitals. Internal medicines 
alone can cure it. I believe, then, that, as government 
by its political action, cannot greatly avail, so Associa- 
tions, by their general social action, are not entirely able, 
to destroy the evil of Intemperance. 

There must be also, thirdly, B.spiritucd influence, acting 
upon, and moving within individuals, — and the day has 
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fully come for insisting on its necessity. And, when as 
much power and time have been used in this way as in 
the modes in common use, a new era will take place in 
the history of this great sin pf the nation and of the 
world. Is it asked what is meant, distinctively, by the 
exertion of this influence? I reply, it is holding actual 
communion with the souls that are degrading themselves; 
showing them in what a work of seif-murder they are 
engaged; painting the glories they leave, and opening 
up the horrors into which headlong they rush. 

Again, some doubter will ask, are you so fanciful as to 
suppose much can be done in this way? Verily 1 am. 
£ven the drunkard's nerves can be made to tremble un- 
der other influences than those of brandy, and other tears 
than those of inflammation and^weakness may be made to 
gush out from his red eyes. 

But, even if the drunkard himself is not reformed, and 
I do not suppose there is much hope that we can fre- 
quently and extensively rescue the utterly sottish, — yet 
there is another which i&, perhaps, the most important, 
though generally unthought of sphere for this spiritual 
influence. I refer to the drunkard's poor, suffering wife 
and children. Other modes of influence leave them to 
neglect. Their tears and groans are introduced into 
eloquent speeches, — but they are left to their tears and 
groans i And what ministry could angels desire more 
glorious than to visit them thus left, and apply the balm 
of Christian Truth and Hope to the wounds of their 
souls. And, when visited and lifted from despair by 
sympathy, to what heights of glory may not even an in- 
temperate husband, though plunging them into despair^ 
be at length an instrument in raising them, through that 
blessed power by which the Providence of God draws 
from the most dreadful, crushing evil, the highest, most 
enduring good. Afler all the countless Tracts and Vol- 
umes, that have been written on the subject, here is a 
chapter in the history of Intemperance yet to he unitten. 
And, when written, it will make the good man's tears of 
joy flow with those'of grief in a mingled torrent. 

I have now only to say„ that this spiritual influence, I 
have attempted to describe, the Ministry at large is 
3* 
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continually endeavoring to exert. If, then, it succeed at 
all in its aims, is there not justification for the language 
I ventured to use at the outset in respect to the Ministry, 
that it exerts an influence of peculiar blessedness? 

The fact of this success is> of course, to be proved by a 
statement of known results. I will, then, as usual, give 
as far as space is allowed me, a description of cases. I 
need not say that so long a preface requires me to be 
very brief. And, though for most persons it is unneces- 
sary, I will here remark once for all, that it is impossible, 
in such communications as these, to give anything like a 
full account of the extent of good done to any class of 
persons. 

The first case is that of a woman, whose strong utter- 
ance of her grateful feelings is still fresh upon my ear. 
Her husband has for a long time been a sot. He was 
put into the House of Correction at one time, but to no 
purpose. At times he has been partially restrained by 
religious influence, — yet again has broken away from it, 
and gone to his < wallowing in the mire.' But to the 
wife the visits of the Ministry have been wonderfully 
blessed. Speaking to me of one of the Ministers at large 
she said: — ' He first pointed my soul to salvation.' I 
asked her in what way she had been benefited by the 
visits made to her — whether it had been the comfort of 
friendly notice merely. *They have helped me,* she 
said, ' both outwardly and inwardly. Without them I 
should have indeed sunk in despair.' I asked again, if 
she remembered any particular seasons of such inward 
help. *Ohyes!': — she replied. 'Just before my little 
Susy was born, he (Her husband) treated me most 
cruelly. I seemed to have no hope lefl. The heavens 
seemed brass above me. I went alone to my chamber, 
— and for a time felt like making way with myself But 
I found strength within me to resist the temptation, and I 
knelt in prayer. In this I found consolation.' 

I have given almost the very language throughout that 
she actually used. She has no great happiness but that 
of faith in a place of rest beyond the grave. And she 
says that, were it not for leaving her children to expo- 
sure and suffering, she should even now welcome an ex- 
change of worlds. 
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The next is the case of a woman violently expelled 
from home at night, with her children, by her beastly 
partner. First he threw the victuals into the fire, — and 
then garments from the clothes-horse. He then went 
on to strip clothes from the children. His wife could not 
soflen his heart. He raged more and more furiously, 
and at last threatened to kill her, and proceeded to shar- 
pen the knife! She with her children was compelled to 
fly. She begged admission into the house of a poor 
woman at some distance, — and has lived with her since. 
Through the help of the Minister at large, who was the 
next day sent for, her two boys were provided with fino 
situations, — her own mind was relieved, — she was brought 
under religious influences, and is now one of the regular 
worshippers at the Chapel. 

The next case is that of a woman first visited when 
sick in her bed, to which she had been confined by ex- 
cessive hard labor. She had spent her small earnings, 
and now want pressed heavily upon her. Her disease 
increased. At length consumption seized her, and she 
is rapidly passing to the grave. Her husband is profane 
and intemperate, and to the burden of her disease adds 
his wayward temper, now gentle, yet anon changing into 
unkindness. He governs himself by a strange sort of 
principle, which forbids his drinking at sea, but gives the 
rein to his appetite on land. Her connection in worldly 
matters with some people out of the family greatly har- 
rasses her mind. She prizes the spiritual visits made to 
her, as they give what she cannot obtain from other 
sources, inward peace. And even her husband feels 
grateful for them, and, as she told me when I last saw 
her, has at times felt inclined, though he has not expressed 
his desire in words, to request the Minister to engage in 
prayer. 

The next case is that of a woman, who^e husband has 
been for a long time in the habit of intoxication, — and 
has, at intervals, short seasons, when bis thirst becomes 
a fever in the blood, and he appears completely brutish* 
Tet she has struggled along, and never wholly lost her 
love for him, but perpetually striven for his cure. She 
now almost despairs of that, — and a wretched place in- 
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deed would this world be to her if she had no spiritual 
sympathy and hope. When I last saw her she spoke of 
the Minister at large as her most dear and precious 
friend. And I know the perfect sincerity of the love she 
cherishes and the honor she pays. She does not give a 
particular answer, because the question may in some way 
point to that answer. Her whole manner shows that all 
she says comes from real conviction. *I do feel,' she 
said, (speaking of him who had visited her) that be has 
comforted me in great distresses (alluding to her hus- 
bands's fits of intemperance.) He never hurt my feelings. 
Some seemed to think me very degraded. I know I am 
. in poor circumstances, but I could not feel as if I were 
really thus degraded.' 

The last case I shall mention is one where both hus- 
band and wife were intemperate, and had been so for 
about two years. They had violent fits of drinking to- 
gether, created disturbances in the building in which 
they lived, and quarrelled with the neighbors. Those 
nearest their abode at length made complaint to the Min- 
ister at large, who had before gained some influence over 
them. He spoke to them very plainly about their course 
of life. At first they were terribly mortified and enraged. 
Their eyes flashed, they turned around uneasily in their 
chairs, and their features worked convulsively. All 
these things only showed that the moral reproof, whose 
real and great kindness they could not deny, was opera- 
ting within them as a medicine fitted to their case. At 
length they listened more calmly, were deeply and right- 
ly moved, and promised to change their manner of life. 
They really did so, — they practically and utterly abjured 
intemperance, — have since been altogether quiet .and 
peaceable, and seem to be thoroughly reformed. The 
spiritual remedy has been with them the truly efiectual 
one. Mid inward pains and strugglings their better na- 
ture has gained that rightful supremacy which, it is to be 
hoped, will never again be wholly lost. 
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EXTRACT. DR TUCKERMAN. ^ 

I have thought it might be well to add to the thoughts 
and observations of my brief acquaintance with the Min- 
istry at large the sober declarations of long and wise 
experience. I have been speaking of the influence of 
this Ministry on the Poor. The following passage pre- 
sents the same subject, and bears strong testimony to th« 
truth of what has been said. 

• Here, however, I thank God, I can speak the lan- 
guage not of conjecture, nor of belief, but of knowledge. 
A few days will complete eight years since I entered up- 
on the service, to which my young friends are this eve- 
ning to be ordained. And I say not that I have seen all 
the fruits of this ministry which I could devoutly wish to 
have seen of it. But I have seen fruits of it, which I 
have felt would have been cheaply puit^haoQd at the cost 
of my life in this world. Many, however, of the most 
interesting and important results of this service are of a 
kind to excite but little observation. To many who had 
not known a Christian friend, who were struggling alono 
with their trials, and were sinking under their burdens, 
because they knew not where to look for aid in sustaining 
them, all the aids and blessings of a Christian friendship 
may be extended; many may be saved from falling into 
sin, or rescued when yet they have taken but a few steps 
in the way of transgression; and many may be encour- 
aged and strengthened in welldoing, who would other- 
wise have sunk under feebleness and discouragement; 
and yet, in all this there may be nothing to call forth the 
exclamations, lo, here! or lo, there! Nay, amidst all 
the events which are occurring in our world, and which 
are exciting our strongest interest, the Omniscient and 
eternal Mind may see nothing more excellent, nothing 
which He more approves and loves, than the simple, 
quiet, unobtrusive piety and virtue of some poor and 
scarcely known sufferer among us; — a human soul striv- 
ing to do fa'thfuUy what it feels that it should do; pa- 
tiently enduring what it is called to bear; watchful 
against sin as the greatest of evils; and supremely desir- 



ing and endeavoring to be read/, whenever called, to 
render its account.'* 



THE CHAPEL. 

I have already gone as far as is consistent with the 
plan of these articles in describing the influence exerted 
upon the various classes of the Poor by this Ministry in 
its Pastoral Visits. In regular course, I must now speak 
of the moral importance of the Chapel. And this topic 
would properly require another series of communications. 
But the whole subject must be brought rapidly to its 
conclusion. The claims of our Public Worship must 
therefore be presented in a single statement. Limits so 
narrow will oblige me to give much of what I have to 
say in the shape of general remarks rather than that of 
particular details. I shall hope, however, that these 

general remBrka maj bi^ noi only consistent with ail the 
etails that could be given^ but really an extract and 
condensation from them. 

Some seem possessed with the idea, that all the Poor 
need, as spiritual beings, is to be visited kindly from 
house to house. And they would suppose the accounts 
already given embrace all that is needful or profitable 
to be done. On the contrary, I believe most strongly in 
the vast importance of the Poor having the 'gospel 
preached/ proclaimed to them, as they sit in the great 
congregation. This importance, indeed, presents itself 
to my mind as swelling out infinitely beyond my power of 
description. I will, however, just glance at a few par- 
ticulars. What, then, are some of -the benefits of Public 
Worship to the Poor. 

1. It fills out the meaning and power of Holy Writ. 
The poor man is not compelled to read of the pleasures 
of the house of God while debarred from their experience, 
— of the songs of the temple, without joining in their har- 
mony, — of the prayers of the great Assembly, while the 
pulse of devotion in his own heart beats feebly and alone, 
unquickened by the fervent tones of the pulpit-service, 

* Dr Tuckerman*9 Seimon at the ordinatioD of Messrs Barnard 
and Gray^ pp. 2^, 27. 
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and the sympathy of listening hundreds, whose souls are 
on these tones borne up to heaven. * How amiable are 
thy Tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts !' The words are no 
mockery to him, — but he can add with the Psalmist, * Bles- 
sed are they that dwell in thy house : they will be still 
praising thee !' 

2. This Public Worship collects the Poor into one 
Family, — which visiting alone cannot do. What a sof^ 
tening thing to the differences and alienations of life, to 
bring men as one company of little children to the feet of 
the great Father, to thank Him for his goodness and 
supplicate his forgiving mercy, — yes, — and to supplicate 
in such language as this — ' Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against us. * The Poor of course, 
as well as the Rich, have their estrangements and enmi- 
ties, and, like them, need to be humbled in the sense of 
their common guilt, and be reconciled to each other, as 
they desire and hope to be reconciled unto God. What 
a spectacle ! Hundreds of families melted into one,— 
having no longer their separate apartments and yard- 
limits, (oh wha apartments and limits ofl-times with the 
Poor !) but collected in one dwelling,— where we hardly 
see even the relations of Father and Mother, Brother and 
Sister, except indeed when alluding to the duties of these 
relations, but so many of the new-born offspring of God ! 

3. This Public Worship is a refreshment from, and 
joyful contrast to, the exhausting labors of the week. I 
would not have these labors done away. They tend to 
secure the highest, even the spiritual good of those enga- 
ged in them. But if their pressure were constant and 
unmitigated, they would crush the very powers, which, 
duly imposed and duly relieved, they strengthen and ex- 
alt. The Sabbath-day ! — a blessing to all, but a blessing 
how especial and emphatic to the Poor ! It is not only 
a reliet from bodily toil, but a season of spiritual excite- 
ment. And, when the instruments of labor have, far over 
the earth, sunk down from their accustomed motions, 
and the sounds of business have died away, and leave the 
air unvexed and still for the Sabbath-morning, how 
gratefully the dews of Divine grace fall on the tired spir- 
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it of him who has, from day to day, heen earning and eat- 
ing his bread * in the sweat of his brow! ' 

4. This Public Worship is a salvation from the tumults 
and revelings, the shouts and swearings, which every 
Sunday sees pent up in many a secret den of iniquity. 
Strive as good men may, plead as the spirit of all good- 
ness may, hundreds of living souls will persist in being 
vile-, below what would seem the lowest depth of their sin 
and wretchedness, still finding a 'lower deep.'' Oh, — 
could many a man, who now walks happily through this 
fine city's fair and beautiful places, be led also through 
the city's dungeons and subterranean cells, where multi- 
tudes, of their own free purpose, imprison and chain their 
souls; could he hear, as he passed along, each shout of 
anger, each imprecation of vengeance; could he witness 
each savage blow, by which the features are disfigured, 
or covered with blood; could he observe, and pass through 
the midst of the scenes, to whose actual existence testi- 
mony is borne every Monday morning in our Police 
Court; he would be more wonder-struck in his passage, 
than if he had gone through every gloomy aisle in the 
catacombs of Egypt . And shall we allow these creatures, 
not only to ruin themselves, but to impress others, as yet 
innocent, into their diabolic service, taking advantage 
of their want of occupation on the Sabbath-day ? Shall 
we suffer the Lord's day, by being an idle day, to become 
the chosen time when the monster. Sin, shall bring forth 
her horrid offspring ? . While the spirit of our God moves 
gently at our hearts, lifling us to the joys of heavenly 
communion, shall thousands be given over to the spirit 
of evil, to the wiles of their * adversary the devil, who as 
a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he may 
devour?' If not, then let us have a Public Worship for 
the Poor. 

5. While there are some special reasons showing the 
moral importance of the Chapel, the whole general argu- 
ment for uniting the ofiice of preacher to that of pastor 
remains precisely as strong in respect to the Poor as in 
respect to the Rich. And I might go on to remark, in 
the usual strain, upon the strong and natural connection 
between these two ofiices, and the aid they render to 
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each other. I will only say, however, — our experience 
shows that the Visiting to the Poor is carried out and 
made eflfectual by the Preaching to the Poor. 

Where did the poor woinan> in that narrow street, in 
that low, leaky hovel, last see him who now visits her 
wretchedness? In the sacred desk, with an open Bible 
before him, endeavoring to impress on her soul its eter- 
nal truths, its solemn and immutable sanctions. His 
presence darts new light on the letters then engraven in 
her heart. His familiar illustrations of the lesson he had 
given, now applied specially to her own case, place her 
duty boldly before her, and bind it to her conscience and 
her life. 

And there, again, in that filthy lane, a young man is 
tempted to commit some sin, supposing the eye of detec- 
tion does not rest upon him. He stops. Why? But 
the last Sunday, something was said, (it might have been 
a single phrase, a single word, — the preacher did not 
suspect it would, like a winged arrow, pierce any heart) 
—which so troubles his conscience, that he hesitates a 
moment. He reflects. * And do I think the eye of detect 
turn absent? Did he not tell me in thrilling language, of 
the eye of God^ always open in benevolence, yet always 
bdming to the lowest depths of every soul's iniquity? 
And besides, be is himself coming soon to renew his ad- 
monitions with me face to face. Shall I meet him with 
crime in my hand, and shame in my face, and guilt in 
my eye?' — ^Thelast thought, perhaps, relaxes the muscles 
already strained for thefl or violence. The arm drops. 
One prison^ceU is left without occupant. 

I wish to give very briefly some few instances in 
which the Chapel has, of itself, exerted a direct influence. 

A little boy was tempted by some older boys to go 
away to play with them on the Sabbath. He remember- 
ed the text of the last Sabbath: ' If sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not.' The discourse had given a solemnity 
in his mind to these words,— and he refused. 

A young girl attended at the Chapel, and heard a ser- 
mon preached at the close of the year. She was a girl 
of quick, harsh temper. This fault was touched upon. 

She was deeply aflccted^-'^Wcnt home, and declared her 

4 
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purpose to conquer her besetting sin. She did conqoer 
it, and became kind and gentle. 

A gentleman saw two girls, sisters, go out to wlilk, and 
fearing they might expose themselves to harm, followed 
them. Afler stopping to converse in the street with some 
boys, they went into a shop. While there, the gentle- 
roan, looking through the window from the outside, saw 
the elder take privately a pair of gloves, and offer them 
to the younger to keep. The little girl refused. When 
they got upon the side- walk again, the elder girl says re- 
proachfully, — * Why did n't you take them?' * Because,' 
: — replied her sister, — ' because U is wicked ! My Sun- 
day School teacher told me so.' 

A little girl eight years old, who had lately commeaced 
attending at tlie Chapel, began to pray at home one even- 
ning as the children were going to bed. She said to her 
brother, five years old, she * would teach him to say his 
prayers in the morning.' The father, — a strong infidel, 
— cried out angrily to her, — * What are you about there!' 
Yet his little child's hand, notwithstanding his exclama- 
tion, was upon his soul. Nor was that hand removed, 
till it had wrought such a change in his soul, that he him- 
self commenced a willing attendance at the Chapel. 

I will give but one more case, which shows the pleas- 
ure many of the children take in going to the Chapel. 

A mother told the Minister at large, that her little 
daughter, — eight or nine years old, — was so delighted 
with the Chapel instructions, that she requested her pa- 
rents to go. Not being attended to, she repeated her 
application, — and at length became so importunate, that 
her father thought fit to punish her. 

It is but a day or two since that I was conversing with 
a woman who most strongly felt the great benefits she had 
.received from the Chapel. She said,-^' It may seem fool- 
ish, but I can never pass by the door of that building 
without being tempted to drop a courtesy in reverence.' 

I do not present these cases as giving any worthy idea 
of the whole beneficial influence of the Chapel. Afler 
the great harvest of its good fruits should be reaped, 
many such things would come in as the mere gleanir^s. . 

And I would now ask, in view of such considerations 
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as I have been presenting, whether all, who look with a 
kindly eye on the improvement of their race, will not feel 
and express an interest in our Chapels for the Poor? It 
is well known that the room in Friend street no longer 
answering its purpose, a larger and more convenient 
bnilding is rising in Pitts street. Many have already 
given generous, noUe aid in the work. Still we must ask 
ror, and in some way obtain more help. We will make 
DO long exhortation, — preach no Charity-sermon to the 
public sympathies, — but simply ask all those who love 
our work, if they will not do something to cheer and help 
it on.* 

Tlie old philosophers spent days and nights in weary 
search after the elixir which should transmute the baser 
metals into gold. But, let us thank God ! we can use a 
nobler art and alchemy, — ^and change our gold into trea- 
sure for the undying soul! Let it not canker in our cof- 
fers, while such a use awaits and implores it!— What! 
shall we be wealthy in this world, and not care to be 
* rich towards God?* 

I have already finished my account of the influence ex- 
erted by this Ministry upon the Poor, And as I glance 
back over what has been said, there arises in my mind a 
painful sense of the inadequacy of the representation,—-. 
and of the danger there is that many persons will do the 
subject a practical injustice on account of the injustice 
and faintness of my descriptions. I would, however, 
pray such to remember that the very nature of the work 
makes it absolutely impossible to set forth its whole tnUk 
in toords. The architect can disclose to the eye every ex-; 
quisite arrangement of hLs edifice, and the mechanist open 
each secret spring and power of his engine. But the. 
spirituarbuilder has no such advantage. The materials 
and the results of his action are, for the most part, invisible. 
He can tell ages and numbers, diseases and cures, the 
scenes of vice and the places of reformation, — but, as re- 
gards the real vitality of his work, he f^els that, in giving 
all his statistics, he is but speaking a dead language. And> 
be knows that, from all the more thrilling scenes ia 

* See Circular at the end. 
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which he is placed, from all the strooger spiritual experi€i>' 
ces he is engaged in exciting and sustaining, all language* 
Ivoing or decid, must fall back in despair. 1 know that 
every faithful minister in our regular coBgregatk>ii», if 
nobody else, will feel the force of this apology for my nol 
having given a stronger account of our work amoog th» 
Poor« And 1 do not see why all should not feel it who 
are at all alive to any of the spiritual relations of our 
common humanity. What faithful husband, for instance 
would feel able to show the world the fuU beauty of thai 
spiritual creation he has wrought out in the soul of his 
wife, or the entire loveliness of the images which, from 
qualities in her heart, are mirrored in his own breast P 

And another reason, why I have been unable to pre- 
sent the portrait of our work full and life-like, is that i 
have been obliged to confine myself to the two ibrmal 
modes in which the Ministry puts forth its strength,*— 
Visiting and Preaching. These are, indeed, the great 
modes, and include, in one sense, all the rest. But aa 
every one must be aware, who knows the real experience 
of human life in any of its departments, there are thou- 
sands of indirect modes of in^ence, which are suggested 
^ by emergencies, which supersede all customary rules; 
though of course they are consistent with, and command^ 
ed by, the great laws of spiritual efibrtj and which act 
with vastly more efficiency in particular cases than the 
long-used, worn styles of procedure. These if they ex- 
ist, must appear somewhat of course in the notices pub-> 
lished of our ministrations, and aid \n givif>g them what 
life they possess: — but it would be an endless task to 
present them ia full. Yet their omission manifestly 
weakens the testimony that might fairly be brought to 
show the goodness of our work. 

And there is yet a third reason for the feebleness with 
which the idea of the Ministry has, in these communica- 
tions been oonveyed. I have considered its influence 
entirely in the spirihud point of view, — and yery little io 
the social point of view. I have considered its effect 
upon the Poor as immortal beings, and not as a portion 
of the body politic. Nor is it without a valid reason^ that 
this course has beeu pursued^ — inasmuch as any crea* 
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ture^s relation to his eternal, individual fate, is infinitely 
more momentous than his relation to the present structure 
of society. Still some may think the omission of the 
bearing of the Ministry on this last point is a serious de- 
feet. And I have not the smallest doubt that a full dis- 
cussion of the topic would have given to very many a far 
higher and more controlling idea in their own tainds of 
the work we are accomplishing. And I must acknowl- 
edge my own conviction of the absoltite importance of this 
point, though, compared with the other, it sinks into infe- 
riority. Nor has its investigation been hitherto avoided 
from any fear that it would present any unfavorable evi- 
dence as to the results which the Ministry is bringing about. 
On the contrary it would fill higher the mass of evidence 
for the rich benefits of this Ministry, and would present 
commanding arguments to many minds not easily other- 
wise touched. 

I have been giving reasons and apologies for the weak- 
aess of the account I have presented of the influence ex^ 
erted by the Ministry at large upon the Poor. And 
some, I have full faith^ will think me justified in so doing. 
Yet«-r«uehare the contradictions of this jarring world, — 
no doubt others will wonder that 1 should venture upon 
such a course of remark, and will think a course of re- 
mark directly opposite would have been more becoming. 
They imagine that the accounts given are faulty, be- 
cause of exaggeration, and not because of weak and inad- 
equate statements. Their perpetual complaint, as their 
eye has run over the cases, has been o^ extravagance and 
excess^ rather than of a too cautious sobriety. And it may 
be really puzzling to them that the confession of sin 
should run so counter to their prepared accusation* 

I freely admit, nay, I expressly maintain, that the im- 
portance of perfect truth upon all subjects cannot be too 
much insisted on. The attainment in all things, of the 
truth, is an object second only in importance to the right 
spiritual application of the truth already possessed. 
Thus admitting and maintaining its importance, I should 
hope to be never knowingly guilty of its violation. But 
it is no more important for one man to tell the truth calm- 
ly, than for another to inquire calmly and unexcitedly 
whether the truth has been told. And after all, is truth 

4# 
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alwajs-snch a ^ sober-saited matron/— walking 
even pace, pale cheek, wnkindled eye, and uttering all 
ker words with feeble breath, »n one long-drawn mono- 
toned Does she nerer quicken ber pace, and brighteii 
ber cheek, and send forth flashes from hereje, — and Itfl 
up her voice like a trumpet? Alas — for that man's life 
and hope before whom she has never stood in such an a9» 
pect! The fact is, this talk about high-coloring has 
with many, got to be an actual cant. And pray, are 
there no high colors in nature as well as /oint ones? May 
not high colors sometimes be true and faint ones some- 
times false? May one not fall fre^Mir the truth, as well 
as go beyond it? Is truth such a weak, small thing 
that every soul can at once embrace it in its full propor- 
tions? Must we not all expand our minds to embraee it 
more fully, and present it more largely and persuasively 
to our brethren ? Shall any of us dare to take off its edgey 
because it is sharp, and crumble down its prominence be* 
cause it is bold and piercing ? 

Stilly I agree there is a danger on the other hand, of 
the kind we are warned against. But it is the danger of 
turning aside from the truth into the world of imagination, 
rather than of exaggerating its extent and importance. 
When actually in the sphere of reality, we can hardly look 
too far ahead or gaze too wide around. Let us, then, be 
careful, in all our own statements, and all our criticisms 
upon the statements of others,^ to keep unthin this^ sphtte^ 



INFLUENCE ON THE RICH. 



Having finished, for the present; the account of the in- 
fluence exerted by the Ministry at Large upon the Poifi'^ 
I proceed, according to the plan laid down in the second 
article, to consider its influence upon the Rich, This subject 
really demands, and, I trust, may, in some way receive, a 
much fuller discussion. I feel my own acquaintance with 
it to be, as yet, very imperfect. What I shall say I would 
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neither put, nor have received, in the way of bold asser- 
tion. 

Do not the Rich, then, as a class, need some such influ* 
ence as that of this Ministry ? And I may properly pre- 
mise here, that, in speaking, in this or any other connec« 
tion, of the influence of the Ministry at large, I do not 
speak simply of the persons actually in this Ministry, i 
speak also of any who have been in it before, — and I 
speak moreover of those who may be reasonably expected 
to discharge its duties, and convey its mercies, in future. 
I speak of it in its idea, — its true, full idea, — admitting 
that a particular person may, in a particular thing, act 
unworthily of this idea. Where it had its birth, who has 
nourished its tender growth, who has dressed it in richer 
hues, or enlarged it into nobler proportions, is not to the 
present purpose. Looking at the idea itself, and referring 
it^to God, the great Giver, I will speak out in free, proud 
joy. I will confidently ask, if the Rich do not need its 
influence, if they have not deep inward interest in its fair 
development, — its perfect incarnation. 

£very class has its dangerous tendencies and its beset- 
ting sins. The Rich are apt, in their abundant prosperi- 
ty, to neglect the poor and humble, to be blind to the dig-> 
nity and hope of universal humanity, and flx their own 
souls on the interests of the outward and temporal. This 
must be allowed. And yet, I by no means sympathize with 
the strain of remark upon the Rich, sometimes adopted, 
and which is becoming more familiar to our ears ; as if 
the world's great sins lay always at their door — or as if 
they were bound by their favorable circumstances to pe« 
culiar Virtue and Purity. 

It has often been said, and truly, that extreme poverty 
is the cause or occasion of guilt. This is the sentiment of 
De Gerando. And it is well expressed in the Introduce 
tion to his work. ' Great poverty, it will readily be ad- 
mitted by all who know any thing of it, is not, indeed, a 
small trial. It is a cause even of a great amount of vice 
and of crime.* This is most true. But is it not e<jually 
true, I would ask, on the other hand, that greai wealth is 
frequently the cause or occasion of vice and crime ? is not 
its tendency in this direction as strong, and as much 
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ori<^inating without voluntary wrong-doing in one's owa 
sou), as the tendency of oppressive want ? And does it 
not require equal morcJ courage successfully to resist it? 

I make these remarks in the persuasion that injustice 
has sometimes been done to the Rich, and from the con* 
viction that their situation is, no more than that of the 
Poor, entirely favorable to the growth of the spiritual na- 
ture, or altogether without obstacles to that grwth. They 
do not live free from gross material incumbrances any more 
than the Poor. But, like the Poor,they are placed in the 
midst of the mechanical and the circumstantial. Their worldly 
condition is, in some respects, favorable to virtue, in other 
respects adverse to it. So is that of the Poor. And the 
Rich man, no more than the Poor man, can reach great 
spirituality of character without strong and sustained re- 
sistance to sore temptations. If these things be so, I ask, 
in the first place, if the Rich, as well as the Poor, do not 
need to feel such an influence as that of the Ministry at 
large ? 

But, if these things be so, I ask, also, in the second 
place, if a portion of the Rich are not already placed in 
the light of men deserving the hearty thanks of all true 
lovers of humanity ? For whence has sprung this Minis- 
try at large ? Is it not from the Rich ? Is not the Min- 
istry itself in great measure, their own good deed^ Count 
its benefactors, — yes, its best benefactors, and you will 
an8wer,it is in truth theliving seed o[ those who, rich in gold, 
have been rich also in good works. And, as an outward 
kindness strengthens the principle of love in the soul, 
. shall not their blessed performance act back upon their 
hearts to confirm and increase the noble disposition that 
has already done so much ? And shall not those, who 
have learned so pure a love, by their holy zeal extend it 
to hearts in which it has not yet begun to burn? He, who, 
twenty years ago, should have predicted that Boston soil 
would now hold up two such buildings as the Chapels in 
Warren Street and Pitts Street, would have prophesied 
to the winds. And those Chapels, while they are noble 
monuments to the honor of those who have built them for 
the human soul, in a clear vision of its nature and wants, 
stand a silent reproach to any man, who will not acknowl- 
edge the generosity to which they testify. 
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Nay, — it is not those alone, that have given aid in this 
way, of whom I speak, when I say that the Ministry at 
large is, in great measure, a living deed of the Rich. 
There are those, and not a few, from the Rich, actually 
engaged in this Ministry, and making a part of it. The 
young, the bright and beautiful, /rom the RUh^ are contin- 
ually going to the poor widow and the destitute child with 
pure hands full of blessings. They are weaving, though 
the sound qf the loom ia not heard, )he strong silken bonds 
that shall, at length, unite all men in one family of little 
children living in the smile of their great Parent. The 
world knows them not, nor praises them with its lips^— 
It will feel their power and praise them with its character 
and joy ages hence. And what praise «ven now could 
be more touching than the swid ascent to God of their 
names in many a comforted, blest spirit's Prayer ! What 
reward so rich as the answer from heaven to that Prayer ! 

From the preliminary hints already given on this point « 
I proceed to its more systematic exposition. The influ- 
ence in question seems to me to be threefold. Firsts in 
helping the Rich to form a true idea of the great object 
of life and society. Secondly, in doing something to in- 
spire the living sentiment that shall make that idea effec- 
tual in prompting them to a pursuit of the object it con- 
templates. And lastly, in exciting their active powers and 
drawing forth their personal endeavors in real manifesta*^' 
tion of the thought of their mind and the feeling of their 
heart. 

First, then, it helps them to form a true idea of the 
great object of life and society. The very existence of 
this Ministry is nothing but a clear, living assertion, that 
this object is the spiritual education of the human soul,-— 
and of every human soul: — in as much as to this end the 
Ministry was established, and is devoted. And the im- 
portance of this end it ever struggles to set forth to oth-> 
ers, not seeming to understand it in its clear light and 
full proportions. Very many of the benevolent plans and 
institutions of the present day are, on the contrary, con- 
cerned chiefly in the removal of this lifers pains and 
troubles. Let ali, then, understand that the relief of 
these is not a special object of the Ministry at large. It 
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would not, indeed, pass them by in the mood of cold 
apathy. It would not refuse to extend direct relief where 
absolute necessity cries for it. Still it considers these 
things as but minor evils, — indeed not as eaaenUal evils 
at all, — but as, for the most part, only manifestations which 
indicifte a deep, enduring wretchedness within. In its 
devotion^ to an assuaging of the spirit's fierce anguish it 
hardly minds its own or any other tears for the exposures 
and trials of the spirit's fleshly frame. And thus, I say, 
it helps the Rich to form a true idea of the great object 
of life and society. 

I say it helps the Rich to form it. For they are in 
danger of turning away from this great object. How 
many of this world's sights and motions, and plans and 
operations, are necessarily, in their view, directed to a 
different object. The application of their capital wakes 
industry, and keeps the world in continual stir. And all 
the busy striving, as it springs out from their accumula- 
ted interests, so it moves through its many rough paths 
and wide circles, only to gather wherewith it may return 
to lifl these interests higher still. Thus are they in great 
danger of supposing, at least of acting on the belief, that 
the great object of life and society is to build up the out* 
ward, — to vex the sea for the gain of traffic, — to weary 
the earth and exhaust its powers, delving in it for goldr--- 
piling it with splendid structures, — binding it with rail- 
roads, — and hewing down its rocks and boring' its moun- 
tains for canals. I would not blame this perpetual toil 
upon the outward. I bolieve not as some seem to be- 
lieve, with certain old philosophers, in the essential malig' 
niiy of matter. Indeed what new joy must all the good 
feel in beholding man's intellect boldly piercing the material 
universe and subjecting its powers to his use, could they 
know the apiritucU were the motive and would be the re- 
sult. But, on the contrary, calm observation sees the 
great danger there is that the mechanical and the world- 
ly will swallow up and mount above the spiritual, instead 
of being made its expression and producing cause. And, 
therefore, I feel justified in saying that such an institu- 
tion as the Ministry for the Poor is called for by a neces- 
sity of the Rich, — and that it conveys to the Rich a real 
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blessing in helping them to form a true idea of the great 
object of life and society. 

I have said that the Ministry at large helps in the form- 
ing of this idea. I may, perhaps, be allowed to say it 
with some emphasis. Every spiritual agent, indeed, 
that is at work, 'does it in some degree. Every faithful 
and truly spiritual Minister, wherever he stands, and to 
whomsoever he speaks, does it. But is it too much to 
affirm, that such an institution as the Ministry at large 
is absolutely needed to fulfill the work, and that it acts 
with a special power in its actual fulfillment? If a large 
pojrtion of society were led with souls uncared for, such a 
faet would fearfully darken what I have set forth as the 
great object to be pursued. If the Rich only have regu- 
lar worship, and if Churches and Pews, and Preachers 
were beyond the reach of the Poor, Religion would seem 
a part of the artificial work of society, rather than the 
living spirit which should act in itself, producing society 
and determining its form. And the object of Religion 
would appear to be to satisfy certain desires of a particu- 
lar class, — desires incidental to the existence o^ that class, 
-«-and not to answer the deep^ universal, undying wants 
of the individual soul. 

But when, on demonstration of the fact, that a large 
portion of the community are practically without the 
Church-pale, this state of things is viewed as an enormi- 
ty of our civilization, and a Christian institution is form- 
ed with the special purpose of educating for immortal 
life this neglected portion, and is kept perpetually and 
vfgorously at work to this simple end, then is it proper, 
as I believe, to say with emphasis, that this Institution 
helps in forming a true idea of the great object of life 
and society. 

And, in reference to this first point, I will only ask, if 
that be not a great service which is thus rendered by the 
Ministry at large ? Is it not a great moral benefit, that, 
in the complicated plans of business, the bargaining and 
clamoring of the market-place, the hot chase after per- 
ishing goods, the lax business-morality whose hurtful 
Tapors are breathed in like the surrounding air, — ^that in 
these circnmstances, the merchant, the speculator, the 
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contractor, should thus have a pure, spiritual, eternd 
object ever holden up before their eyes, — so that, like 
the children of Israel bitten of the poisonous reptiles, and 
looking up for their cure at the serpent of brass Moses 
made in the wilderness, — they may behold this object and 
live. Men are sometimes angry at what they deem the 
ohirusion of good objects upon them. But /would not even 
the obtrusion of such an object, in such circumstances, be 
a great blessing ? 

But, secondly, if the effect now described were the only 
one exerted upon the Rich, by the' Ministry at large, its 
influence would be very incomplete. It is not enoitgh 
that a good object is placed before us, however clearly, 
if we do nothing but gaze at it| and then, like certain 
philanthropists an Ancient Book speaks of, ' pass by on 
the other side.' I say, then, in the noxt place, that this 
Ministry exerts another influence in adding to a true idea 
of the great object, the living sentiment, which prompts 
to its pursuit. This second influence is even more neg- 
lected by other agents than the first. The true idea of 
the human soul is neither new, nor infrequently set 
forth. And the Ministry at large only helps a work, at 
jvhich many hands are busy, when by the fact of its in- 
stitution and the exhibition of its leading traits, it displays 
the essential equality and uniformity of human nature, 
human wants and destinies. We have exercised our in- 
tellects times without number for many years upon hu- 
man equality, as a fine spectdation. The powers of the 
human soul have been the burden of uncounted discours- 
es and orations. Every writer, high and humble, has 
tried his strength in developing the splendid idea. It 
has now been placed before us simply and in the sober 
light of day, and now the light of imagination has played 
upon and glanced through it, and quick-moving fancy 
brought for its adornment garlands made from every 
flower of every hue. It has been^i^jt one time, wrought 
into the plainest textures, at another, woven in cloth of 
gold. But it is not enough for us to prepare, or be 
charmed with the most eloquent descriptions. Fatal for 
the philosopher, who can see.the beauty of the thought, 
and fatal for society, that ought in all its members with- 
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out exception, to practise on it, if the thought remain a 
fine statue set up in the intellect to delight a dainty but 
iadolent eye, and be not wakened into life by an inspir- 
ing sentiment from the heart. To change the figure, it 
is a sad thing, when the soul is satisfied with the beauty 
of a corpse! 

What I have now to say, then, is this, — that the Min- 
istry at large has already done much, is continually 
doing more, and will at length do a vast deal to kindle 
the hearts of the Rich with this inspiring sentiment, 
prompting to the pursuit of an object which they have 
already been led to see is the great object of life and of 
fiociety. It thus prevents the idea from standing alone, 
cold and vanishing. 

It does this, first, by actwdly revealing these equal anol 
uniform traits of human nature under every form and 
^rade of social Hie, in every circumstance of external 
office and condition* It does it by its practical minute 
operation, its real adaptations to existing wants, its daily 
descent into living hearts. It does it continually, as 
these operations are seen and sympathised with by others. 

It produces this efiect, in the next place, by the actual 
resuUs it works out in the spiritual natures of the Poor. 
If there be no such results, the sentiment of which we 
speak will, in the minds of most, lie dead. If these na« 
tures remain pressed under cruel burdens, and utterly 
without development, how can men in general feel com- 
passionate sympathy with the powers which give no sign 
of life? — though this be the state which most strongly 
commands pity and help. In such circumstances, it is 
only the few, peculiarly gifled with spiritual discernment, 
whose eye can pierce to the inmost soul, and weep in. 
hve, while overpowered with sublimity, at the sight of 
those divine germs, yet chilled and crushed, that might 
already have expanded into an immortal beauty. But 
Che great mass of men must see the powers in develop'-^ 
meni before they can understand their intrinsic majesty 
and worth. The seed unburst from its dull covering is 
nothing more to them than grains of common dust. They 
must see something of the beauty of cvUure before they 
can understand the equality of nature, 

5 
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That such is the fact seems ^ me the most ehariiahle 
supposition that can be made. For, if the majesty and 
worth of these natures were understood, their neglect 
and abandonment would prove a strange cruelty and 
hardness of heart. Indeed a full knowledge of them is 
not consistent with indifierence to their welfare. For a 
full knowledge is more than the idea simply. It is also 
an acquaintance of the heart. And the ^mp^ithiea are to 
be educated as much as any of our other powers. 

Now my point is, that the Ministry at large educates 
these sympathies by presenting the actual results its op- 
erations work out in the spirits of the Poor, — and thus, 
by its success, as well as its endeavor, does inspire this 
living sentiment of the heart prompting to the affection- 
ate pursuit of an object whose greatness is seen. 

If these things be so, it might be supposed the Min- 
istry at large must be a bond of union of vital power to 
unite all classes. So I believe it is now, and will more 
and more become. And yet the fear has been somtimes 
expressed, that the Ministry at large, instead of making 
Society one sympathetic body, will tend to break it apart. 
My own conviction bears so strongly and steadily the 
opposite way, that 1 cannot think such an opinion is en- 
tertained extensively, or that it will ultimately keep its 
place in any mind. Yet it is said, in gentler language, 
that there is danger that the Poor, by having their pecu- 
liar means of instruction, their separate exercises and 
places of worship, and their own Ministry, will get to be 
a caste. And but the other day a highly esteemed^ cler- 
gyman quoted to me that beautiful verse from Proverbs, 
— * The Rich and the Poor meet together: — the Lord is 
the Maker of them all,' — and expressed his enjoyment 
of it with something like a kind intimation of his fear that 
the separation brought about through this peculiar Min- 
istry is not in harmony with its spirit. The sentiment of 
the wise tnan went through my mind as though a strain 
of saddening music had accompanied the words. For 
what a noble spectacle does it present ? Alas, — that it 
should be an ideal one, — contradicted by the whole reaiiiy 
of the Church! And who has a plan to give which shall 
present this spectacle ? I will listen to it with eager 
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ears. What noble effort, what devotion of life, what 
generous abaadonment of worldly advantages, what lofty 
and wide- spread self-sacrifice, ' shall bring the welcome 
day!' When the means shall have acted, and the result 
appears, I will pray for no Ministry at large to mar such 
celestial beauty. . I will desire that no terms be made 
with a Ministry at large, or any other Ministry, which 
shall propose a special service that may interrupt the full 
grandeur of this high service of the universal soul. And 
if the actual Ministry at large were breaking in upon 
any such service now, I would gladly have these words 
of the ancient Sage quoted as the most terrible rebnke 
upon its presumption. But when we are told, as we are 
in Mr Thom's sermon on the subject,"^ that 100,000 out 

* This fact Is derived from the last of two most eloquent and con< 
vincing discourses on * The necessity for a Christian Ministry ia 
special adaptafion to the Poor, by John H. Thorn. Liverpool contains 
« population of more than 200,000, or 40,000 families of five individu- 
als. And lie concludes that it is < a statistical fact that within a cir* 
cle of less than^ mile's radius from this place, there exist 20,000 
families, 100,000 bein^^, that have, and, under our present arrange^ 
ments can have, no^^^^s with morality or God, except such as gush 
up in their own hea^. r - 

' But let us, to provide against the chances of error, make a large 
reduction upon these twenty thousand heathen families. Let us 
suppose that a cimsldttrahle number, though indisposed to the services 
of religion, are not therefore irreligious, — that they require not the 
sympathy of fellow-worshippers, — that they nurture their own nature, 
pufsue their own inquiries, are sufficient to themselves, and wish for 
no interpreter between their own souls and the face of the living God^ 
Let us suppose that another considerable number are content with 
the Theology of nature, and prefer for their Sabbath worship the 
temple not made with hands, — and though they bow not here, bend 
beneath the heavens, — and ask no revelations of a God but the reve- 
lations of their own spirit, — and read no scriptures but the Eternal's 
handwriting on the tablets of the heart, — and listen to no teachings 
but those of conscience, a preacher that utters no jargon words. Let 
us make a third reduction on account of those who, though not direct-^ 
ly nor permanently, are yet indirectly or occasionally under influen- 
ces that break up the depths of the soul, and keep the soil ot our 
virtues fruitful and fresh,-^families that, though not pious themselves, 
are blessed with pious kindred who hide not themselves from their 
own flesh but precipitate the wealth of their hearts on the barren 
places within the circuit of their social walk ; — parents who are sanc- 
tified by their own offspring, whose children, pupils in our schools, 
hcfiome teachers at home, and carry prayer where prayer was never 
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of the 200,000 inhabitants of the citj of Liverpool are 
without regular Christian ministrations, and when we 
know what the state of things has been in Boston and 
New York, and is in our other cities, what can prevent 
the utterance of a burning persnasioi^ that somMing' 9pee» 
ial must be done for society and the soul^ or ibej are 
both lost! 

The truth is, and to this point I would ca)l ftttentioDr 
that in our community's present state, the Ministry at 
large, so far from violating the erentiment referred to* is 
the sign of a struggle to soften and lessen the contradic- 
tion to that sentiment already existing. Its very tendency 
is to make the Rich and Poor meet together. 

And, as to the idea of a caste, the same remarks ap- 
ply. Pray, is there now so wonderful a unity of spirit ' 
and action and form, that the slightest movement will 
send some inappreciable quantity of discord into the per- 
fect harmony ? 

But, coming to sober statement, I will say, that the 
aistrj at large does not propose or tend to create a 
ItS; endeavor and hope» on Ifiov contrary » is to 
«.«,a»iu^^n caste. For the truth i^lY'^ tendencies of 
our soCffo} habits, and what we call our civil izationr, have 
been to create what, unchecked^ would finally become a 
most dreadful caste indeed, threatening ruin to all that is 
beautiful and good, — a caste formed on the dead level of 

heard, and ask qaestrons in their innocence awakened to tntelli|;ence» 
that go farther into the soul than couid any other misshre of Provi* 
dence, whether of weafor woe, and are mightier to Bood with pen- 
itenee and shame a mother's or a father^s KhMtrt, than^ any preacfain|» 
of wrath or mercy from the tongue of angeFor of m«n, — thatportloD 
of our poor, which perhaps is coD8iderab^e, who, though out o# thet 
direct beamings of religion, are yet by some of the unintended agen- 
cies of society, the chances of man, but the dated missives of Gbd,DOt 
tinfrequently brought within the regron of ibi light and warmth. In 
consideration of these reductions, let us strike off* one- half trocn that 
amount of heathen families, which is the result of a cateukKieo con- 
ducted simply on the principle of church accommodation, and we baye» 
after every reduction that can be clarmed*, afid f^r more- tfian ought to 
be conceded, still remaining ten thousand families, the minimum c€ 
heathenism that is embosomed in the midst of us. Truly the har? t^ 
is plenteous ; and the laborers few. Pray ye the Lord of the banresH 
that he will send forth laborers into his barvest.' 
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wide-sproad ignorance, poverty and suffering, misguided 
by prejudice, inflamed by passion, and driven by despair 
to acts of fury. To raise the Poor from such a leveJ, 
though they should come to have a distinctive moral and 
intellectual character of their own, would surely produce 
more of real equality^ and more ofthe generous feeling of 
equality, than if they were left to the sway of those vile 
energies that ever grow up rankly where the soul has died. 
And if any thing peculiar in their character should result 
from their subjection to special Christian influences, it 
would be of course only that most harmless, may I not 
say most healthful» of peculiarities, — a peculiarity in the 
mode and manifestation of their spiritual life.. And even 
this will not be likely to happen in great measure, on 
account of the constant service among us and free min- 
gling with us of Teachers, who attend at other places 
of worship, and the frequent welcome aid given us by the 
regular clergy in our evening Chapel-worship. And, by 
and by, when our little Temples shall overflow, the stream 
can pass, as in a measure it has already done, into other 
churches, and new families can be lifted into our company 
from the sadly deep and dead reservoir below. 

But, leaving general reasonings altogether, I may say, 
facts prove that the action of this Ministry has, in the very 
respect in question, been most precious. The actual 
sympathies of the Rich for the Poor, and the Poor for 
the Rich, have been excited by it, and continually more 
and more. Many of the Rich have been seen setting a 
higher value on what is spiritual and eternal than on 
earthly goods and hopes. And many of the Poor have 
been made to see the folly of envying worldly treasures, 
and the wisdom of laying up treasures in heaven. These 
dispositions on the part of the Rich and the Poor will 
mutually increase each other. The importance of this"< 
distinction of wealth is not kept up mainly by the com- 
forts it brings. It is sustained still more by the pride of 
great possessions. And, this piide feeds on the envy of 
the destitute. Thus there are two ways in which the 
aflfections can be removed from earthly and fixed on 
heavenly riches: By renouncing on the one hand that 
pride which excites envy, — and, on the other hand, giv- 
5* 
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ing up the envj on which the pritfe is noarished. And 
thus he is the bitterest enemy of the spiritunl, who,, 
whether rich or poor, feeFs an anxiety for, or pays a rev- 
erence to^ the mere possessfon oC wealth. And espe-» 
ciaUy does that rich man, on the other band, give a noble 
service to society and the individual soul, who neither 
boasts of, nor concerns himself greatly in, this Kfe's 
adornments, but devotes himself with unspeakable love 
to the interests of the life everlasting. Did the rich, as 
a class, manifest this temper, as some individuals do, the 
cry of Agrarianismy which has kindled such passion, and 
excited such alarm, would die away forever^ men would 
care little for the mechanical divisions of the soil beneath 
their ^Q^i as they should press onwards to thetr inherit* 
ance in the land of promise! 

It remains only to describe the infhience of the Min- 
istry at large upon the Rich in one more particular. It 
not only gives a true idea of the great object, and in- 
spires them with the living sentiment prompting to the 
pursuit of this object, bud engages their personal en- 
deavors in a practical manifestation of the thought of 
the mind and the feeling of the heart. Thus it seems to 
be the instrument of a compltte education^ — acting rightly,, 
first, on the understanding; secondly, on the afiections» 
and lastly on the will. 

I will here speak of only one Chapel reserving some 
remarks of a more general kind to the next article. 
Many are actively engaged in this Chapel ministering to 
the Poor hy teaching their children in a large Sunday 
School having two sessions every Sabbath, and in a sew- 
ing school which meets every week, and at which fre- 
quently 150 little girls are present and instructed in the 
use of the needle. The articles made are sold for the 
cost of the material, chiefly to the Poor. Many of these 
teachers are also accustomed to visit among the Poor 
and to aid those more particularly set apart to the work, 
in opening the light of Christian Truth and Hope into- 
the abodes of darkness and woe. Giving great joy to 
others, and receiving great joy in return, they have no 
inclination to grow weary of well doing. 

Were I permitted to give their cases as directly as I 
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have given those of the Poor,— and trace the growth of 
their feelings from the time when they began to watch 
over the feeble plant that has since risen into a great 
tree, I might present descriptions of the spiritual life as 
moving as any that have been offered. But I will speak 
only of their joy, and say they feel it is too precious to 
be confined to themselves and to those who, in other 
departments, are engaged in the same work. The con* 
ditions of this joy are not as yet by any means monopo- . 
lized or exhausted. Still, as when the Savior spoke, 
* the harvest truly is great, but the laborers are few.* 
Oh, — when we see in our streets many a fair and noble 
brow, the symbol of intellectual power and great capac- 
ities for good, how strong the desire to enter into the 
inward spirit, and whisper one entreaty to the secret 
thought. There is a degree of poiver among us, with 
those who have leisure, whose spiritual application would 
regenerate our City. We implore its exertion. We 
pray that the spirit of all Grace may waken it to the re« 
cognition and discharge of duty. 

And, as I have already said, the happy laborers already 
at work invite this power not to a task merely, but to a 
joy they would not appropriate entirely to themselves. 
*Oh how,' — cried some one several years since to a cer- 
tain venerable man, — * Oh how can you be content thus, 
early and late, to go from garret to cellar, and cellar to 
garret?' He could not answer the question in full, — 
simply because the delight he took in so doing was t«n- 
speakable. Often in his walks through the haunts of pov- 
erty, as he saw the better prospects opening on that pov- 
erty, he has * felt a thrill of the holiest delight that ever 
blest a human creature.' Others could add their testi- 
mony, that, since their interest in the work, they have 
known no desponding hours, but even in the most trying 
scenes and severest efforts, the angel, Cheerfulness has 
smiled ever upon them in benediction. No dark-toingtd 
spirit has encountered their souls in the gloomy lanes 
they have trod or in the filthy huts to which they have 
gone. Is there a victim of Ennui? Let that victim fly 
to these lanes and huts, and the ill-boding spectre will 
not dare to follow. Again, then, I repeat it, our breth« 
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ren are invited to partake of our joy, I have read of a 
rich man, who was wandering about sick of life. A child 
in rags besought bis mercy upon a wretched family. He 
went into the house, saw the misery, threw down his 
purse, for their bodily comfort, and rushed away, his soul 
flooded with self-reproach^ that he had thought there was 
nothing led to live for. But what was his happiness 
compared with that of the man, who feels that he has 
been an instrument in raising one neglected amd to Im« 
mortal Glory! 



VISITING. 

The last remarks trench on the ground to be occupied 
under this head. I have endeavored to speak truly, — 
yet some ears may have caught a breath of enthusiasm in 
the tone of what has been said. And perhaps it may be 
well to proceed from the general strain of remark on this 
topic to its more special treatment, — to state more sober- 
ly the existing want, and to indicate more clearly the 
sources and mode of its supply. 

Why then should the Rich come in greater numbers to 
this effort and visiting among the Poor? I will try to 
answer the question calmly and from conviction. And I 
say, they should come, first, because there is niore work 
than the persons already engaged in it can accomplish. 
All the spirituality that needs to be conveyed to the many 
Poor cannot reach them through a few small channels. 
More conducting material is called for. A few little wires 
are melted and destroyed in the heavy thunder-cloud's 
discharge. The healthy equilibrium of feeling cannot be 
secured without a freer, w ider communication. Its full 
establishment will require hundreds of sympathising souls 
—thousands of ever^repeated, daily acts of kindness, and 
spiritual counsels sk\d admonitions without number. To 
say that the Rich rgust either visit themselves or provide 
those who will visit, does not touch the whole necessity of 
the case. So far as their ability reaches they are bound to 
do both. The mere giving of money is a great good, but 
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can never atone for the omission of that personal, holy 
effort which money can never create or pay for. The 
idea that a man's conscience may be relieved in this mat- 
ter by his stepping to the contribution-box, rests on a 
narrow view of the whole subject, — such a view as the 
following. 

Well, it sad to behold these dead masses of ignorance 
and vice. It is mournful to see society resting on such 
rotten foundations. We must indeed do something in 
this dreadful necessity, or the upper palace-rooms of the 
social structure in which we live, will soon fall crashing 
to the dust. Let us then pour out our treasures to pro- 
vide the needful props which may prevent the catastrophe 
and save us from ruin.> 

This, I say, is a narrow view. For there is something 
more to be said about this state of things, than that it pre- 
sents a dreadful necessity. Extreme want is sad to be- 
hold, — especially spiritual want. But it is not an entire, 
unmitigated evil, fruitless of good, and to be got rid of 
in any way, no matter how. Its removal should be sought 
by a course of affectionate, conscientious toil. And this 
brings me to my other reason why the Rioh should come 
in greater numbers to active effort and personal visiting 
among the Poor. It is because that thus they ^11 them-/ 
selves gain the best of beneStSj and have a blessed worK 
wrought out in their own souls. Even moral deadness, 
then, is not merely a thing to weep over. It is not alto- 
gether unrelated to our own living interests. The want 
existing in one place is correlative to a want existing in 
another place, — and the supply of these wants must be 
simultaneous or not at all. It would be a sad view in- 
deed to take, that the condition of society is such, that 
those who labor for its regeneration must wear out their 
nerves without reward or benefit. Providence treats us 
far better than this comes to. High examples- show us 
that such a state of things is never to be feared. The 
■postles, from their sorest toils, and even from the tor- 
ments of persecution, and the flames of martyrdom, look-* 
ed upward to an eternal weight of glory as the end and 
crown of their faithfulness. Our blessed Lord himself 
Hras made * perfect through suffering.* 
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Friends, brothers and sisters, stay not behind then 
yourselves, because you have sent another in your stead. 
JBe not willing to place one man in the stead of a host. 
In the carnage of war would you calmly see a few men 
and women overwhelmed in the rush of serried ranks, 
and trampled down by the hoofs of the war-horse? 

I have tried to answer the question, why should there 
be more visiting. The next inquiry is, wih4} shall visit? 
It would of course be folly to say the duty lies in equal 
proportions upon all. It would be folly to say there are 
not many other occupations and very .absorbing ones, 
which are necessary to be carried on, not only to sup- 
port the animal system of society, but also to nourish its 
spiritual life. And yet it can hardly happen that any one 
should be so engrossed in active pursuits as never to have 
time to look after the comfort or brighten the hope of a 
poor family. It would be a serious question whether any 
body has a right to be so engrossed. But let us look 
around and try to count up the hundreds among the Rich 
who cannot plead this perpetual devotion to any serious 
business, — who use a considerable portion of their time 
in matters, if not of questionable utility, surely of inferior 
importance to the one in question. I would attribute 
this not io bad motives, not even to want of good motives. 
That thinst for action^ Gcd has SO kindly given us all, will 
operate in the formation of habits hard to be broken, and 
whose character is in part determined by the suggestions 
of circumstances. A great deal -that we condfemn in 
fashionable life no doubt springs as much from this cause 
as from any want of high purpose. But if there be many 
who are conscious that, with all their busy cares, they 
manage to turn a great deal of their time to very little ac- 
count, will they not make an effort to break the chains of 
custom, when new and nobler modes of activity are sug- 
gested? I have that faith in hum^n nature and thit 
knowledge of human excellence whfch persuade me they 
will. If they do, no doubt the ways of social life will in 
some respects be changed. Many a dress will be leas 
costly, many an entertainment less luxurious, many an 
article of furniture less adorned. Many a call of mere 
ceremony will be omitted, as also many a visit to the 
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scenes where joy and woe appear not healthy and alive, 
but moving round as spectral shadows — where fiction 
strives in vain to satisfy the soul's craving for an experi* 
ence of reality — where the imagination, deprived of all 
true sensibility, kindles only into phosphoric flames-— 
where hearts that seem made of stone on the exchange 
weep out a misty film of tears, like the rock walls of the 
tonib, as it were hecausc of the coldness of the place. The 
tragic and the comic muse may have fewer devotees, but 
the number will be increased of those worshippers who 
bow at the shrine of immortal truth and duty. Many a 
device to assuage the fretting tick of the pendulum and 
enliven the weary progress of the hour-hand, will be no 
longer in demand, — for the hours will so hasten to those 
beginning to live in the world of spirits, that the phenoni' 
enon of time will almost entirely disappear. Many a pale 
face will feel again the glow of health, when the motions 
that vice and want and suffering excite, have again and 
again made it blush and kindle. Many a dim eye will 
brighten, as it beholds vice changed to virtue, inward 
want relieved by full supplies, and suffering raised to an 
eternal joy. Many a nerveless arm will grow strong if 
only by carrying phials of medicine to the sick, and 
books of wholesome instruction to the ignorant. Is this 
prophesying dark things? Commence the experiment. 
If you find it all a mere parable, leave the work in the 
midst. 

From what has been said, the answer may be inferred 
to the question, who shall visit? All should visit who 
have time for kindness. All should visit who have the 
means of supply to any crying want of the soul. Some 
may visit more than others. As to the measure and lim- 
its of his particular obligation, let everyone be 'fully 
persuaded in his own mind.' There should of course be 
a discretion as to places. Some may visit where others 
should not. To many a place might it be useful for the 
young man to go, where it would not be well for the 
young woman to go, — and the reverse. 

And here I touch upon the last question which arises 
in the unfolding of this subject. How shall the Rich vis- 
it ?<— What is it to visit among the poor? Unless this 
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point be well understood, all that has been said of the 
importance of visiting, of the persons to engage in it, and 
the effect upon them of commencing the work, would be 
without any true meaning. Visiting then, in the first 
place, is not merely going from street to street and room 
to room and greeting the families seen, and making for- 
mal inquiries after their health and welfare. Nor is it» in 
the next place, mere kindliness of demeanor and good fel- 
lowship in the huts of poverty. It is not simply forminff 
agreeable friendships with the outcast and despised, u 
this be all that is accomplished, the benefit is questionable 
indeed. 

Visiting among the poor is meeting them with the idea 
bright and the feeling strong in the mind, of their nobler 
powers, their divine sonship, their immortal destiny. 
And it is speaking every word and performing 'every act 
towards them in consistency with, m expression of, this 
idea and feeling; — so that from this idea and feeling 
they can never escape while in your presence. Not that 
there should be any thing of hardness and constraint in 
the style adopted. Not that there should be any set sh/U 
setting you apart as a minister rather than as a man. 
Not that there need be any assumed gravity any seem* 
ing exaltation and eminence, in order to tho best efiTect. 
1 believe, on the contrary, that the most spiritual-mindedi 
will be the most simple-minded, the most easy of access, 
the most natural in communication. A true feeling of 
human brotherhood would remove equally the awkward 
condescension of the prince and the solemn grandeur of 
the theologian, at the same time that it will give a true 
kindness that like a stooping angel goes down to the low- 
est depths of vice, and a real solemnity before which the 
vile sinner will quake fearfully. It will prevent the sad 
mistake of supposing*a trifiing, familiar way to be the 
way of noble simplicity. It will efiTectually prevent a 
man from visiting as if he had only a little piece of busi- 
ness to attend to, or a's if he ' called in just to see how 
the folks do.' — While the person visited will be made 
strongly conscious in his own soul that the matter in hand 
is of infinite importance to himself, it will preserve the 
visitor from feeling or appearing to feel as if he were do- 
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ing any wonderful thing, any thing more than was his 
'duty to do.' 

He who visits must of his own energy and purpose vis- 
it in this way. He will not reach it without solemn de- 
termination. It will not be given to him spontaneously, 
by influences from the characters he beholds and the 
scenes through which he passes. I have known a wo- 
man dying of consumption to have her mind so full of 
worldly a^airs and troubles, that it was exceedingly difH- 
cult to stop for a moment the course of her remark, and fix 
her mind upon the eternal world opening before her at 
her very feet. 

Visiting in the way described will of course be found 
not so simple a matter as walking out of and into one's 
own door, — but a real and exhausting labor. It will not 
be possible for any man to visit thus many hours in the 
day, and retain his health. But one visit in this manner 
is of more worth than a hundred made without prepara- 
tion, without solemnity, without toil.* But visiting thus 
performed, though an exhuasting work, you will find also 
most interesting, exciting, joyful. That intense spiritual- 
ity, to which our natures are wrought up by noble 
deeds, while it is the most laborious state we can be in, 
is also the most exquisitely blissful. In a lovely little 
book lately published, the author expresses the frame of 
mind produced at times by his sympathy with J^ature 
thus freshly and beautifully — 'Almost I fear to think how 
glad I ami' The true lover of souls, in his communion 
with the most degraded spirit, has raptures which Genius 
could set forth in like vigorous description. Morn's 
opening eye, the sunset's glow, seem far inferior in power 

* It has been suggested that this idea' of the true mode of vi'^iting 
may trouble some, who have supposed they were doing good, and 
discourage others from entering on the work. I would therefore 
remark here that the hints given are indeed to be regarded as parts 
•f the true Idea of visiting, rather than as a description of what is 
actually done. No one in the Ministry at large would offer them 
as a true account of his own work but only of his purpose and endea- 
vor. But existing deficiency anywhere or everywhere is surely no 
reason for a low standard, but a most imperious reason for holding up a 
high and true one. Let us all, then, * leave the things that are be- 
hind, and presi forward to those that are before.' 

6 
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of working on the heart, to many a changeful aspect of the 
very humblest mind ; inferior to the beauty felt when the 
hoavy mists are swept away from the eye of conscience, 
and holy purpose kindles every sweet affection into a glow 
which abides in its brightness, Whether the orb of day 
rises or descends. 



EXTRACT. DR. CHANNING. 

The following passage occurs in the Charge delivered 
by Dr Channing at the ordination of C. F. Barnard, and 
F. T. Gray, as Ministers at large in Boston. It is insert- 
ed on account of the dignity of its origin, the earnest and 
true zeal it displays, and its general bearing on some of 
the topics that haVe been presented. The expression of 
such sentiments by one who has been a preacher to our 
most distinguished laity, and their cordial reception at the 
time prove the actual existence of much of that true sen- 
sibility which is so fervently demanded. The tone of 
self-condemnation is one of the best evidences of real 
progress. 

' A louder add louder cry is beginning to break forth 
through the civilized wOrld for a social reform, which 
shall reach the most depressed ranks of the community. 
1 see, and rejoice to see in your office, my friends, a sign 
of this new movement, an earnest of this grand and holy 
revolution. I see in it a recognition of the right of every 
human being to the means of spiritual development, of 
moral and intellectual life. This is the most sacred right 
of humanity. Blessed are our eyes which see the day of 
its recognition. Feel, then, that you are consecrated to 
the greatest work of your age; and feel that you will be 
sustained in it by the prayers and zeal of our churches 
and their pastors, tf indeed your ministry for the poor 
should be suffered to decline and fail, it would be a mel* 
ancholy proof that our ministry for the rich is of little 
avail. If in this age, when the improvement of society 
is the theme even of the unbeliever, if, with every help^' 
from the spirit of the times, we, the pastors of these 
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churches, cannot awaken in them a sensibility to the in- 
tellectual and moral wants of multitudes around them, 
cannot carry to their consciences and hearts the duty of 
raising up their depressed fellow-creatures, of imparting 
Christian light, strength, and comfort to the ignorant and 
poor, then it is time that we should give up our pulpits 
to others, who will better understand and inculcate the 
spirit of Christ and his apostles. It is time that our lips 
should be closed, if we can do nothing towards breathing 
into men the peculiar benevolence of the gospel; a be- 
nevolence which feels for, and seeks to elevate and save 
the human soul. It is time too, that, as a class of Chris- 
tians, we should disappear, if we will not take our part in 
the great work of regenerating society. It is the order * 
of nature that the dead should be buried; and the sooner 
a dead, lifeless, soulless sect is buried and forgotten, the 
better. But, ray friends, I cannot fear that you will be 
abandoned. Christian love, I trust, has called you to 
Ibis work, and will cheer and strengthen you in your 
heavenly mission.' 



CONCLUSION. 

I have now, as well as the pressure of other engage* 
ments has allowed, finished the topics embraced in my 
original plan. Yet there are several points ■ I wish to 
bring together in a concluding number. And, first, I 
would give a hasty Recapitulation, — a summary reply to 
the question, — what is the Ministry doing? 

It is offering salvation to the lost or the wandering, that 
were once called Sons and Daughters. It would offer 
it as gently as he did, who * wrote with his finger on the 
ground,* — and in his name could say,—* Neither do I 
condemn thee, — go and sin no more.' 

It is speaking kindly to the Infidel. It would for a mo-^ 
nent, one breathing moment, remove the gathered re- 
proaches of Christendom frornhis, at best, burthened hearti 
and, by exhibiting the true spirit of our faith in personal 
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communion and practical treatment, reclaim him to its 
reception and obedience. 

To CAt7(/ren ignorant of paternal tenderness, exposed to 
every brutality of vice and passion, and, spiritually, tro/^^ 
ing among tlit tombs, it is opening the doors of the heaven 
they have just left, and fulfilling the promise,—* When 
thy father and Mother forsake thee, the Lord will take 
thee up.* 

I'o the *^ed it gives, in the body's growing weariness^ 
that strength which triumphs over mortal decay. It is 
the hiedium of stirring voices from another sphere to 
those for whom this world's sounds are fast losing their 
interest. To the vision that grows ever more dim to world- 
ly sights, it reveals objects that rise in the distant horizon, 
and tower in a more imposing vastness, as the grave 
approaches. It would give these quick-departing mes- 
sengers, the Aged, some tributes of kindness which they 
may bear into the region of all-abounding love and bliss. 

It is visiting the Sick, and striving to change outward 
disease into inward health, and sorest pains into deepest 
joys. The poor sick woman ^s gratefulness for kindly at* 
tentions often makes herself happier, even while sick, 
than she would be if not sick at all. Who, that has suf- 
fered, does not know that even the distress of a severe 
convulsing malady may actually become a thrilling de- 
light because of the gentle hand that supports the strain- 
ed sweating head! 

To the Intemperate it makes that last appeal not ut- 
terly hopeless, — the appeal to their spiritual nature. It 
strives to bring out some flashes of the unquenchable 
flame within to pierce the heavy fumes ever circling in 
the drunkard ^s atmosphere and fast settling on his brain. 

For all these classes, as well as for many not embraced 
in either of them, — for the young and the active, for the 
rejoicing and for the bereaved, for the vicious and for the 
* pure in heart,' it provides one place of Rest, — a Chap- 
el of devotion. It invites to one shrine mounting purely 
up from the midst of pollution, — one baptismal fount for' 
the washing away of sins, — one place of holy retiremenl 
from the world's dust and turmoil, a place peculiarly grate^ 
ful to those for whom il is impossible to escape this dust 
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and turmoil during the week, for whom there is no access 
to rich parlors and splendid halls, — and it points out the 
path leading to one grave of departed worth which weary 
pilgrims may visit, — the Savior's Grave! 

it hopes, not only to communicate benefits to the Poory 
but also to act with kindly good influence upon the Rich. 
It would draw them from the worship of the Outward to 
a reverence of the Inward, and turn the eyes, wont to 
feast on golden glitter, to the prospect of unfading glory. 
And most unfeignedly does it rejoice to see many among 
the Rich coming forth to be our best living Teachers of 
truth and duty. The young woman leaves her well fur- 
nished room to visit in the filthy hovel. The splendid books 
in the library of her private boudoir delight her ndt 
so much as the sight of that one worn, blackened vol- 
ume on the suffering widow's table. The mirth of her 
young gay companions cannot, for substance, equal the 
satisfaction of her daily sytppathy with aged, sighing 
wretchedness. No pride is in her gait, — no affected con- 
descension in her tone. She uses no summary rudeness 
of inquiry into the case, like the professed Operator. She 
is humble and gentle, and bears her heart ever full of 
faith and prayer. I do not fancy, I hardly do so much as 
describe, I stale. I speak plain words of a real being. 
To such a being the world lies in debt! 

The Ministry among the Poor asks others to join in 
this same blessed work. The Young, whose hearts are 
full of kind feeling, yet who find it difficult to conquer 
the force of custom, and who would not without being 
urged, have the courage perhaps to undertake any thing 
unusual, — these it entreats to consider their powers and 
duties. It prays that none will stay back from the fear 
of not being able to do much good. The fear itself, 
rightly used, is a qualification. The Minister of Christ 
in any department, who Ijves without caution or anxiety, 
is either doing nothing or doing harm. It does not ask 
those inclined to help to devote their whole time, or to go 
about with one loud, continuous exhortation from morning 
to night. A single hour, a day may be of more worth 
than many, — a few words more precious than a long ora- 
tion, — and sometimes perfect silence better than any words 
at all. 



Another point I wished to take up in this concluding 
number, is the Ministry at large, in the wider, the whole 
meaning of the expression. My observations as I have 
already remarked, have been made, not in the complete 
sphere of this Ministry's operations, — but, for the most 
parti in one of the two main sections. I trust, however, 
what 1 have said would not present a very untrue account 
of the whole work. I have spoken of, the Chapel in 
Friend Street, (soon to be exchanged for the chapel build- 
in Pitts Street) and of the northern portion of the city con- 
nected with it. But it is well known there is another 
Chapel in Warren Street, which has long been working 
upon a large, compact population, through multiplied chan- 
nels of influence. My own imperfect knowledge of its 
operation must excuse me from giving a detailed account. 
Nor is there particular need of so doing. Information res- 
pecting this Chape] has already reached the public in va- 
rious ways, and, it is strongly to be hoped, will be com- 
municated more and more largely. 

There is also a school of children connected with the 
Bethel church, of which much has been told us, and in 
which much good has been done. The superintendent 
and hi3 co-workers have wrought in a time and place of 
need with noble energy and sustained zeal. From their 
efforts much of spiritual power has been born. And, as 
spiritual power is ever a creative principle, ever producing 
nobler results than even this material universe in which 
we live, we may trust it will with them enlarge its bor- 
ders, and fashion a new little world, full of beauty and 
grandeur, ever fresh with life and hope and immortal as- 
piration. 

But these things are not all. Were my personal ac- 
quaintance more extensive and thorough, I could speak 
most warmly of the toils of many brethren, who labor, if 
not in so systematic and continuous a way as that alrea- 
dy described, and if not with much display of their faith- 
ful exertions, yet with a love and power inferior to that 
of no persons whatsoever. I refer to those who differ 
from some of us in doctrinal belief, but are one with us in 
heart, who set us lofly examples of Christian faith, and 
whose quiet struggles would almost suggest the thought 
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of the silent and resistless workings of the spirit of God. 
Let words of cheering go into their hearts. May He, 
who crpwns all faithful effort, send down a blessing on 
their toils, and to their planting and watering give abun- 
dant increase. 

Only one more point I wished to introduce in closing 
my remarks. My feeling of the importance of the 
Ministry at large is very strong. I have accordingly 
used strong language in its expression. And some read- 
ers may be disposed to put the question, — How much by 
what you have said, do you, in a sober and large view of 
things, mean to imply .^ Do you imagine that this Minis- 
istry is the perfect, all-powerful instrument to be used for 
human regeneration? Is it entirely pure and good, with- 
out stain or wrinkle ? Does it work surely and safely in 
all things? And is it utterly impossible it should lead to 
harm? And is its working so mighty, that we may as 
well bethink ourselves of dispensing with the modes of 
action we have from ancient days been used to? 

I by no means wish to imply all or any of these things. 
Men have known what is good already. Some noble 
deeds were done by our Fathers. A passing notice might 
not be too much to give to spiritual results wrought out 
before our eyes were open. No, — I do not believe the 
world has gone all wrong until to-day. I do not believe any 
new plan, organization, or institution will or can, as by 
a wonder-working specific, give a perfect sanctity to hu-' 
man nature, — or that there is any thing more than ab- 
surdity and weakness in dropping sentimental tears be- 
cause the magic instrument was not discovered a few 
years sooner, so that we might now be living in the glo- 
ry of the Millennium. 

And as to dispensing with the great means that have 
been in action through the ' long train of ages, ' the idea 
would be amusing from its very folly, were the subject 
less serious. That these means must be so varied in out- 
ward modes and applications as to correspond to varying 
nfiodes and manifestations in social life I suppose none 
will deny. But let no man speak of their destruction who 
would be reputed wise, or even sound in his reason and 
not beside himself. Let us pray forbearing mercy, and 
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deprecate furious haste even in the work of change and 
reform. Show no Gothic rage, strike no Vandal blows, 
threaten not the lofly pinnacles pointing to the skies, tear 
not away the fine linen from the holy place, nor hew 
down the posts of cedar that hold up sacred instruments. 
Even in these things is embodied a soul of reverence. 
Send not back this soul to the skies whence it descended, 
by slaying its outward frame. While fire tails from Heav- 
en on new places of sacrifice, let the live coals still burn 
freshly as ever on ancient altars. 

I said, thus let us pray. But let our entreaty be not 
in fear, but in faith. Let us never so distrust the power 
and love that work in and through the whole world, 
rooudling it, as the potter's hand moulds the clay, to the 
purposes of an all-holy will, as to tremble for the perma- 
nence of what is right among us. Let us so believe in 
God as to know with an infinite sureness that the truly 
good and venerable we have received from the past toUl 
live, protected by an arm which mortal strength opposes, 
only to be laid prostrate — guarded by a shield whose 
lightnings can send blindness into all human vision. 

But, be it remembered moreover, the same boundless 
Might, which will defend the good and venerable from 
injury in any possible violence of assault, is also pledged 
equally tt) the support and benediction 'of those who would 
relieve the good and venerable from the adhesion of dead 
matter, and purify it from every infused corruption. In 
all such the very spirit of God works, and through their 
weak toil fashions an immortal beauty. As their love of 
the soul is best, who would not merely dote upon and 
weakly fondle it, but give it medicines in its sickness, and 
treat with spiritual surgery the portions of it wounded, 
or inflamed, or tending to decay, — so those best love our 
good institutions, whose eye, like a mother's eye, catches 
the first system of disease in them, who have strength of 
solemn purpose to probe their wounds, to lop off their 
rotten organs and offending members. In this relieving, 
purifying, dissecting work, let us all labor faithfully and 
humbly. And let those who do labor faithfully and hum* 
bly be honored duly. Thus good results will thicken 
around us toUhovi tumxilt, precious fruits will ripen, as gen** 
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tly, as our mighty, but not noisy mother-earth mellows 
her apples, and blessing afler blessing will descend in 
silence on our heads. 

But it must of course happen that in carrying on the 
work of the Lord, different persons will be engaged in 
different spheres. Let us all, and each as his own case 
requires, apply to our souls the fitting admonitions. Let 
those particularly interested and busj' in putting into op- 
eration new engines, by no word or action do injustice 
to others careful to hold up the institutions of antiquity. 
And so let the lovers of the Established not withhold due 
regard from their brethren who would try fresh methods. 
It is easy to say that Novelty is always attended with 
something of peril and disaster, and that it is inconsistent 
with perfect quiet. It is perhaps true to say it. Some of 
the first trains of cars may meet with accident, and on a 
few individuals inflict suffering. But, at length, in long 
ranks they roll along smoothly as fly the birds of passage, 
bearing thousands to the scenes of beauty, to the negoti- 
ations of trade, to the greetings of friendship. 

Thus smoothly and efficiently, not in opposition to, but 
in harmony with the true spirit of institutions already at 
work, would the Ministry at large conduct its operations. 
It desires not to speak arrogantly of itself, and would 
fain trust that few will be found ready to reproach it with 
having now spoken in reply to questions oflen coming to 
its ear, words too many or too loud. It claims not to 
stand on an eminence commanding every other station. 
But it would plead for admission as an auxiliary into the 
^one army of the living God.' It would venerate the an- 
cient that is good, and welcome the freshly discovered 
that is good, — according to the Savior's rule — ' bringing 
out of the treasure things J^cw and Old,' — It prays that 
the Cathedral, which has stood for a century, may, if pos- 
sible, hear th.e sound even of the last trumpet, and keep 
its gray tombs still fresh and shaded till the day of resur- 
rection. But with this prayer it joins the entreaty, that 
new Chapels may be built wherever worldly dissipation 
rears her palaces, and seduces her victims by show and 
gaudy decoration. To all things and all creatures it 
would stretch its hands in benediction. 
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May he who holdeth ap the world for our dwelling-place) 
and searcheth our hearts, enable us to gather wisdom 
from the Past, and to labor faithfully in our own day aod 
generation, looking with the eye of untroubled Faith into 
that eternal world, whither all the things of this worldi 
from the beginniqg to the end, hasten to f\ni their issues! 
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CIRCULAR. 

in the autumn of the y«ar 1826, a numberof gentlemen, who wertf 
Connected together under the title of the Association for Moral and 
Religious Improvement, and who for some years previous had been in 
the practice of holding religious meetings among the poor in different 
lections of our city, procured the use of an Upper room of a building 
in Merrimack Street, known as the Circular building, for the purpose 
of holding stated religious meetin&s for the poor, and others of the 
less favored classes in that neighborhood. The religious services 
were conducted by Rev. Dr Tuckerman, who was the first, and, for 
years, the only Minister at large in our city. 

The Howard Sunday School was also established at the same time 
and place, and was designed for the children o( the same classes as 
those above alluded to. The success and importance of these exer- 
cises, and the inconvenient and comfortless condition of the room in 
which they were held, led to an effort in the year 1828, to procure 
some commodious and central place, where regular services should 
be held on the Sabbath, suited to the wants and capacities of those 
whom it was desirable to bring together under this ministry. A 
subscription paper was drawn up, and a sufficient sum soon obtained 
for the purchase of a lot of land in Friend street, and the erection up- 
on it of the present wooden chapel. The whole was then conveyed 
in trust to certain of the subscribers, subject to the condition that it 
should be devoted exclusively and forever, to the free religiouM in^ 
Btruction of the poor in the city of Boston. 

Both the chapel services and the Sunday School instructions hare 
from that time been regularly continued, to this day; and, with every 
year which has rolled by, have been exciting a deeper interest and 
exerting a wider influence among the families in the neighborhood. 
In the chapel there are, during the spring, summer and autumn, two 
services on the Lord's day, and, in the winter, three, which are^well 
attended. The Sunday school is held twice each Sabbath, and now 
numbers over two hundred pupils. 

Will you then allow us respectfully to state to you, that the popu- 
lation around the mill-pond has, within a few years past, increased 
with great rapidity ; and, in consequence, that the Chapel, which at 
first was thought to be favorably situated, is now confined and incon- 
venient. One of its sides has, for some time past, been completely 
closed up by a brick building standing against it ; and the other is 
soon to be closed in the same manner ; so that all access of light and 
air will be soon excluded, except from a narrow front and rear. 
There are, also, two large livery stables, and an extensive hotel, in 
the immediate vicinity; which, with their concomitants, are very 
disagreeable to the teachers, and disadvantageous to the pupils. In 
addition to these disadvantages, there are others of an irremediable 
character, which arise from the internal structure and arrangement 
of the buildiag itself. Experience has shown it to be too small and 
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very unsuitable to the objerts for which it was intended. The Trus- 
tees of the present Chapel have k>een made acquainted with the above 
state of things, and approve of our design. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, have also expressed 
their unanimous approval of the measure. The present premises, 
we are of opinion, can be so disposed of as to net $3000, and we con- 
ceive that we shall need in addition, for the completion of the Chapel 
in Pitts Street, the further sum of $7000. This amount we propose 
to raise by subscription ; and already a considerable proportion has 
been subscribed, but a large sum is yet needed ; when we regard the 
importance of the object, and the known philanthropy of the parties 
upon whom we depend for its accomplishment, we cannot for a mo- 
ment doubt our success. We desire our Chapel to be, in intention and 
izct, ti free chapel for the poor ; not an object of doubtful utility to 
any, but a cherished spot, where the children of ignorance and neg- 
lect may learn to love and practise the simple teachings of Jesus, — 
and to which all for whom the Ministry at large is intended, may be 
tree to come to gather hope and consolation and advice. Neither do 
we mean to act as the instruments of a sect, or for sectarian purposes. 
The Chapel, as is well known, is immediately under the patronage of 
the Benevolent Association of Churches, recently established in this 
city; but we do not mean, thereidVe, to teach Unitarianism or any 
other dividing creed ; but simply those great and commanding truths 
of our religion which all Christians acknowledge, and which are 
adapted to the character and wants of those who are to be the subjects 
of them. 

With these views and feelings,we willingly leave the subject fo the 
consideration of the good and philanthropic, confident that it will 
meet their sympathy and approbation, and obtain for us whatever 
means may be required for the completion of an object so important 
to society, and so anxiously looked for by the poor themselves. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

FREDERICK T. GRAY, S 

ELIJAH COBB, | 

R. W. BAYLEY, y Committee. 

H. B. ROGERS, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, 
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P. S. Subscriptions may be sent to Joseph Tuckerman. 
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SERMON. 

^ Ain> THB POOR HAVE THE GOSPEL PREACHED TO THEM." — ^Matt zL 6. 

This striking declaration of our Saviour has always 
len verified in the preaching of the Gospel. It has 
ways been a preaching of glad tidings to the poor. 
It it is not till recently, and in our own country, that 
ecial attempts have been made in the form of " free 
urches," " city missions," and " a ministry for the 
►or" in cities, to fill up the appointed measure of 
hristian instruction. 

It is the ministry for the poor in cities, to which 
now wish particularly to draw your attention. And 
hen I thus state the object, I suggest, perhaps, 

the very name which this undertaking bears— 
the ministry for the poor" — the greatest objection 

it; viz., that it is specifically a ministry for the 
)or ; that it singles out a particular class, whom it is 
e true policy of our political institutions, as well as 

Christianity, not to separate from their more 
rtunate brethren, but to blend in the common mass 
' society, and to raise to its common privileges and 
ities. It is, probably, the best answer to this objec- 
Dn, that the institution of a ministry for the poor is 
tpressly designed, and must have the effect, to raise 
i^m to intelligence, virtue, comfort, and respectability ; 
id thus to diminish that particular class of the indi- 
ant for which it is exerting its power. I say, that 
irticular class ; for I think it ought constantly to be 



kept in mind, that by the poor, we do not mean, nor 
does our text mean, to designate persons who have no 
property. It is not the bare condition of poverty, for 
which our Christian sympathies are demanded ; a con- 
dition which, comparatively speaking, is scarcely a 
misfortune ; a condition in which some of the loftiest 
individuals of every country are found ; but it is the 
character of mind, the depression, the desperation, the 
vice and misery, which that condition too often brings 
with it. It is not the poor in fortune whom we are 
considering in this case, but the poor in mind, the bro- 
ken in spirit, the bowed down in heart and hope. It 
is the cause of such that I would plead before you this 
morning, and particularly with reference to that reme- 
dial institution, which is commonly denominated the 
ministry for the poor, or the ministry at large, in cities. 

With this view, I would direct your attention, in the 
first place, to the moral importance of cities. 

This is a subject, I am inclined to think, which has 
never among us received any just^consideration. And 
yet it seems to me not unworthy of notice that it is 
upon cities that our Saviour fixed his special attention, 
whether for encouragement or rebuke. " Oh ! Jerusa- 
lem ! Jerusalem !" he says, " how often would I have 
gathered thy children, even as a hen gathereth her 
brood under her wings, and ye would not." And again, 
" Wo unto thee, Chorazin ! wo unto thee, Beth- 
saida! for if the mighty works which were done in 
you, had been done in Tyre and Sidon, they would 
have repented long ago, in sackcloth and ashes." 

The coQunercial, the civil and military importance 
of eities has not failed to attract the public attentioii. 
They have been regarded, and very justly, as the oeiH 



Ires of political influence, the dispensers of public 
wealth, and strong holds in war. The party leader 
has canvassed for them, the financier has cherished 
them, the military commander has built walls and bat- 
tlements for their defence. Meanwhile, an enemy has 
always been found to intrench himself within them, 
more dangerous than a thousand beleaguering armies — 
I mean vice, dissipation, dissoluteness. Has^ the phi- 
lanthropist given any just heed to this moral condition 
of cities ? Have the children of light looked to these 
central points of influence as wisely as the children of 
this world — tlie politician, the tactitian, the financier? 
On the contrary, good men, I think, have been accus- 
tomed to feel as if it were the inevitable destiny and 
doom of cities to accumulate within themselves, fear- 
ful masses of irremediable wickedness and misery. 
Though cities are indeed the mighty centres of moral 
influence — ^the very posts where the great moral battle 
of the world is to be fought, yet the philanthropist and 
the reformer have passed them by in despair, have con- 
sented to give them up to the enemy, vainly thinking 
to hold the world against them. 

Vainly thinking thus, I say ; for I maintain that it is 
impossible to reform and purify the world, so long as 
cities are suffered to remain the strong and unbroken 
holds of corruption. It is not to be forgotten, indeed, 
that cities themselves embrace a considerable portion of 
mankind ; so that if all the rest of the world were made 
pure, and a broad and separating wall were drawn 
around this vices and miseries of cities, the work would 
be but half done. But the material consideration is, 
that no such separating wall can be drawn around thear 
Am well might you cut off the heart from Uie arterie« 

r 



in the human system ; as well might you wall up the 
ocean, and forbid its winds and vapours to spread them- 
selves over the land, as to build up any moral barrier 
against the infectious example of cities. Where power, 
wealth, splendor, fashion, refinement, and accompUsh- 
ment are, there the eyes of every country must and 
will be directed for example. And let it be added, that 
in a country like this, where cheap newspapers are 
spreading every species of intelligence, and where, it 
would seem, that almost the entire population is travel- 
ling, every season, to and from the cities, the importance 
of their example is incalculably increased. 

But let us contemplate this moral influence of cities 
a moment in detail. A man comes from a distant part 
of the country — a trader, perhaps^ — to your city. It is 
impossible that he should not be much impressed with 
what he sees around him — ^business, life, fashion, equi- 
page, all upon a scale so much more splendid and luxu- 
rious than that to which he has been accustomed. He 
is obviously placed in a state to be strongly influenced; 
a situation more favourable to that end is scarcely con- 
ceivable : and influenced too, not by a mere outward 
spectacle. It is not the brick and mortar, the splendid 
mansion or entertainment, the service of plate or the 
rich costume ; but is the spirit of society living and 
breathing through these forms, that steals with a sub- 
tler influence into his mind. The public opinion — and 
I say it with emphasis — ^the public opinion that pre- 
vails in cities is, from their position, more pervading and 
powerful than any^ other public opinion in the world. 
If our visiter to the city finds those who live in the 
splendid mansions around him, living simply, tempe^ 
i(ately, virtuously; interested in the best welfare of 



society, its education, morality, and religion, he is 
breathing an atmosphere, most healthful and happy for 
him ; and he will carry back a report to his country 
home, full of encouragement to all good men there, and 
of rebuke to all bad men. Oh ! what messages are 
these^ to go from among us, to the whole wide land ! 
May they be multiplied ! 

I thank God that there are such messages. But 
suppose that the visiter to our city finds much here, 
that is widely and unhappily different from that repre- 
sentation. Suppose that he is impressed with the 
covetousness, extravagance, and immorality of the peo- 
ple, rather than with the opposite qualities. Suppose 
that he finds here, not only thousands of houses oi 
evil allurement — I speak not in random terms ; three 
thousand drinking houses are but one item in the ac- 
count — that he finds, I say, not only -some thousands 
of hxmses of evU allurement, but that he falls in with 
some of those currents of evil conversation and prac- 
tice which are ever flowing towards those reservoirs 
of iniquity. He is introduced, you perceive, both by 
the spectacle and the spirit of things around him, to 
new modes and new ideas of life. Instead of that 
regular and reasonable application to business, and 
that quiet, domestic fidelity and enjoyment, which 
mark out, as he had before thought, the only lawful 
plan in life, he finds those in the city throng — made up 
as it is of many moral classes — he finds those, and not 
a few, perhaps, who are pushing business to unscrupu- 
lous excess one part of the day, that they may urge 
pleasure to criminal excess another. He hears it in- 
sinnoted too, on a basis indeed of truth, but with a 
laige superstructure of exaggeration, that many around 
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him, holding a respectable rank in society, are accm« 
tomed to resort to houses of midnight dissoluteness, 
gambling and intemperance ! He is shocked — ^he is 
almost shaken, perhaps, in some of his moral judg* 
menls. He departs from the scene, wondering, but 
not coixupted. He carries his wonder with him to his 
country retirement, and naturally gives it utterance. 
Many reports of this kind, carried by individuals, sanc- 
tioned by newspapers, and confirmed by the testimo- 
nies given in our courts of justice, spread at length an 
impression through the country, that the^ city is almost 
wholly given up to the idolatry of sense ; and this im- 
pression powerfully tends to sap the very foimdations 
of public morality. Bad and dissolute men are encou- 
raged by it. They say to the advocates of strict vir- 
tue, " You see that we are not alone ! These notions," 
pay they, " of strictness and self-restraint are all the 
fruit of country simplicity and ignorance." But great 
as the injury is in this view, it is not so great as the 
injury to and through the individual whose case I am 
considering. He comes again to the great city-mart ; 
be falls again into society like that which he had seen 
before— he hears again that loose and reckless conver- 
sation, whose breath, more fatally than any other influ- 
ence, dissolves the bands of virtue ; he hears, and the 
more he hears, the less he is shocked ; use breeds famil- 
iarity, familiarity, indifference ; indifference leaves the 
soul unguarded — ^leaves it to be carried away by any 
casual whim, temporary excitement, or deep-seated 
pas3ion**^yes, carried away to the dens of evil indul- 
gence : and now it may be, that he who, five years 
ago, came to the city with none but honest intents, and 
looked upon many things around him with no feelingji 



but of surprise and displeasure — now, I say, he comeSi 
perhaps, full as much for unlawful pleasure as for law- 
ful business : yes, he has fallen into those very habits 
which, five years ago, filled him with amazement and 
horror. Nor is this all ; nor even the worst. He car- 
ries the infection of example with him. Corrupted 
in the city, he becomes a centre and source of corrup- 
tion in the countiy. He opens a fountain in the midst 
of some pure community, whose poisonous waters flow 
- — underground, through many a hidden channel — ^yet 
not so deep, but that they pollute the very soil of so- 
ciety where he lives, blasting many a verdant spot, 
and fair flower, and shapely young tree, that shall 
spnng up there for a century to come. 

Thus does a city, if corrupt, inevitably become a 
source of corruption to the country. But there is an- 
other process by which it does this work, which it is 
still more affecting to contemplate. There are not 
only streams flowing out of the city ; but others which 
flow into it. Yes, many a pure stream from the 
country, many a fresh riiountain stream, finds its way 
to the city, only to fall into some of its many reservoirs 
of pollution. 

Of how many a young man's career is this figure 
but too exact a description ! How many yoiith are 
there — alas ! and must we say of both sexes ? — ^who came 
from their native hills, pure as the streams that gush 
forth at their side, and have found in our city, allure- 
ment, enticement, pollution, poverty,^ disease, and prema- 
ture death. Look at that young man, if indeed vice and 
misery have left him yet young; look at him as he 
stands in the early morning, perhaps, at the entrance 
oi some porter-house or grog-shop, pale, irresolute, 
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destitute, friendless, not knowing where to go, or what 
to do ; fix your eye, ay, and a compassionate eye, upon 
him for one moment, and I will tell you bis history. 
A few years only have passed over him, since he was 
the cherished member of a happy country-home. It 
was at that period that his own inclination, or family 
straits, led him to seek his fortunes abroad in the 
world. What a moment is that, when the first great 
tie of nature is broken — the tie to home ! The long 
pent-up and quiet tenderness of family affection swells 
in the eye of the mother, and trembles at her heart, as 
she busies herself with the little preparations necessary 
for the departure of her son — her charge, till now, from 
infancy. At length the day comes for him to bid adieu 
to the scenes of his early life. Amidst the blessings 
and prayers of kindred, with many precious words 
spoken to him, he turns away, himself moved to tears 
perhaps, as he catches the last glance of the holy roof 
of his childhood. He comes to the great city ; and for 
a time, probably, all is well with him. Home is dear 
at his heart, and the words of parental caution and of 
sisterly love are still in his ears ; and the new scenes 
seem strange, and almost sad to him. But, left alone 
in the city throng, he must seek companions. And 
here, alas ! is his first great peril. Could he have been 
acquainted with but two or three virtuous and agreea- 
ble families, with whom to pass his leisure hours, all 
might still have been well. But left to chance for his 
associates, chance is but too likely to provide him with 
associates that will tempt him to go astray. Their 
apparently honest wonder at his country simplicity, 
their ridicule of his fears, their jeers at his doubts and 
scruples, ere long wear off the first freshness of virtue . 
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He consents, for experiment's sake, it may be, to take one 
step with his evil advisers. That step sets the seal of 
doom upon his whole after career. Now, and from hence 
forth, every step is downward — downwaixl — downward 
- -till, on earth, there is no lower point to reach. And 
what though for a while he maintain some outward 
decency ? What though he dress well and hve luxu- 
riously, and amass wealth to pamper his vices. It is 
but a cloth of gold spread over the fatal gangrene, that 
is eating into his vitals, and his veiy heart I But, often, 
instead of that cloth of gold, are the rags of beggary, 
or the garb of the convict. Vice is expensive and 
wasteful. It wants means at the same time that it 
. is losing credit. It must, without a rare fortune, de- 
scend to beggary or crime. How often does it find both 
mingled in its bitter cup ! How many are there in this 
city who have descended from the high places of hon- 
our and hope, to a degradation of which once they 
never dreamed as possible ! Alas ! how sad is the 
contrast between what that man is, and what he once 
was ! But a little time ago, and he knew gentle nur- 
ture, and the music of kind words, and the holy sere- 
nity of nature, and quiet rural labour ; the peace and 
plenty of a country-home were around him ; and a 
mother's gentle tone, and a sister's kind voice, were in 
his ears ; and words of sweet and solemn prayer rose 
each morning and evening, perhaps, beneath the vene- 
rable roof where he dwelt ; and now — in the prison or 
the poor-house, or in some dwelling more desolate, 
pent up with stifling filth and squalid wretchedness, 
amidst oaths, and blows, and blasphemies, he is pur- 
suing his dark and desperate way to a grave, that 
already yawns to receive him ! And when he is bu- 
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ried — "his pale form shall not be laid with many tears** 
benefath the green fresh sod of his native fields ; but 
he shall be hurried and huddled into some charnel- 
house, unwept, unhonoured, unblessed, even there, 
where "the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest !" 

I have thus, at length, been led, in contemplating 
the moral importance of cities, to one small portion of 
that large class of persons, to whose care 1 wish lo 
direct your attention : — to those unhappy youth, who 
have brought hither many high hopes, but to bury 
them in city dissoluteness, and in a city grave. Yet 
I have but touched the mighty evil which we are to 
consider. I have lifted but one fold of the dark veil 
which covers ten thousand families in this great com- 
mercial metropolis. If I could take you one walk with 
me, beneath those overshadowing tents of poverty, vice, 
and misery ; if I could show you how thousands and 
tens of thousands are living in the very midst of us, 
though seldom in our sight ; if I could open to you all 
their miserable abodes — ^from the damp cellar, to the 
desolate garret — those gloomy tenements, vnthout fur- 
niture, without food, without clothing, without one 
relic of earthly comfort of any sort ; if you could see 
the besotted father, the haggard-looking mother, the 
loathsome features of sickness and heart-sinking wretch- 
edness, that would glare upon you from many a dis- 
mal recess and untended cot ; if you could hear the 
sighings of distress, the mutterings of anger, the sound 
of imprecations and curses, that measure out the hours 
of every day you live, and startle the ear of every mid- 
night when you sleep, and which nothing but a strong 
police can hold in check ; and oh ! more than aU — 
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coiild you behold poor, pale, forlorn, innocent child- 
hood in those scenes, shivering under reckless threats 
and blows, more even than from cold and nakedness ; 
children — ah ! sacred nurture of parental care, in which 
yours are reared up — children, unlike yours, trained to 
vice and beggary by the very first accents of lawful 
command that they ever hear; trained to falsehood and 
sin before they ever knew the voice of truth and purity ; 
ofTered up in all their trusting simplicity, s spectacle 
(God pity it !) to make a heart of adamant bleed — 
offered up, helpless, innocent victims, upon the altar 
of their parents' dissoluteness and misery; yes, my 
friends, if you could see and know all this, you would 
feel that something must be done in a case so awful 
and appalling. Not more certainly would you arouse 
yourselves, when fire and pestilence were spreading 
around you, than you would, if you felt it, at the tre- 
mendous progress of pauperism, crime, and misery^ 
that is laying waste many parts of your city. 

While I speak, that work of ruin is going on — for 
never is its progress more active and fearful than on 
the Sabbath day — ^yes, that work is going on, all 
around us — to-day — ^now — even in this still and solemn 
hour ! Listen ! Do you not hear a sound from that 
realm of disorder and wo ? Or was it only some rude 
brawler, that has broken forth from his province — as it 
were a voice permitted by Providence to fall upon the 
stillness of your Sabbath hours, to startle and arouse 
you to the knowledge of things that you never see- 
Alas ! you hear not the full sound of that tumult, which, 
if collected together at any one point, would spread 
itself through your whole city — you hear it not — ^and 
why ? Because it is pent up in the close and suffo- 

3 
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eating atmosphere of drinking houses ; because it dies 
away in brawls beneath the domestic roof; because it 
steals down into obscure lanes and alleys ; because it 
sends forth its stifled and neglected groan from beds 
of sickness and pain; because the cry of weak 
and wailing infancy comes not into the multitude 
and throng of men ! When shall it find a hearing in 
the breast of human pity ? When shall it rise to the 
ear of heaven, and bring down to the agony of its 
prayer, an answer? "How long, oh! Lord — ^how 
long?" 

I know very well what the indolent, or at least the 
despairing, view of this case is ; how common it is to 
say, and to say with mingled apathy and sadness, " Ah ! 
heaven — what a terrible thing it is ; that cities must 
ever collect within them these mighty masses of des- 
perate vice and suffering !" — ^but I confess that I have 
come to a different feeling ; and that is, that something 
must be done — done I We have despaired long 
enough — ay, and perchance, sighed and prayed ; and it 
has availed nothing. Now the time has come, and the 
age has come, nay, and the country has come into being, 
in which we must do something ! I will take no de- 
nial ; or rather should I say, that circumstances will 
take none. To every denial I say, or rather do events 
say, " nay, but toe must /" A hundred times, a thou- 
sand limes, have I been aroused from the apathy of 
despair on this subject, by those admonitory words, as 
if they were spoken to me in the vacant air, syllabled 
by the voice of pressing events, " nay^ but we must !** 
For I feel that more than peril — that pferdition is in 
our country's path, if we do not. 

I pray you, brethren, to understand what I say, and 
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why I say it. I do not say precisely that a ministry 
for the poor is the only thing that can save our city^or 
our country. It is too much the fashion, no doubt, to 
urge each particular benevolent project among us as 
the only means of national salvation. It were wiser to 
append this solemn condition to the injunction of our 
entire social duty. And this is mainly my intent in 
what I now say. But I will venture to say somewhat 
more specifically, that this is a country in which the 
higher classes must take an interest in the lower, or it 
cannot sustain its peculiar political institutions ; and 
that this interest must be taken, where it is chiefly 
called for, where its principal and proper field is — in 
cities ! 

And consider, I pray you, with reference to the 
bearing of this observation upon the political prospects 
of the country, that our cities are not long to be limited 
to the number of half a dozen, or ten. There are to 
be congregated masses of men all around us. Crowded 
manufactories, and flourishing cities are rising in every 
part of the land. In a hundred points with which you 
are well acquainted in the map of the country, property 
has already taken a value that is based upon this pre- 
sumptive, and though, perhaps, exaggerated, yet in the 
main, probably, correct calculation. y 

Now what, with reference to the country, are these 
masses of dense population to be ? You need not be 
told that they are to be its rulers. These masses are 
the mighty weights in the political machinery, that are 
to urge every thing onward in a prosperous career, or 
to hurl every thing to destruction. If, of this crowded 
population of our manufactories, villages, and cities, 
one third or one fourth part is to be — I do not say poor 
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— ^but neglected, scorned, corrupt, depressed, and des- 
pei|pte, who is willing to lake the risk and the peril of 
• sudi a coming day ? The lower classes are every day 
rising in power, and they feel it. The rise of wages 
every day shows it. Every election shows it. They 
are not situated like the same classes in the old woiid, 
and they cannot be safely treated in the same way. 
The rich among us may sit apart in their palaces now, 
and not know that class ; they may refuse to mingle with 
it, either in the duties of citizenship at the polls, or 
in the ojBSces of philanthropy at its own miserable 
homes ; but they must know that class yet ! Better 
that they should know it now, in the only way that is 
safe — in kindness and brotherly love. 

I speak not for the intimidation of the rich, any more 
than of the poor. Evil for both would be any contact 
but in mutual good will. Let the rich and the favoured 
then nobly stretch out the hand to their poorer brethren. 
Better is it for their property, their comfort, their social 
honour and happiness, that they should; better for 
public security, and universal improvement. Let the 
impartial institutions under which we live, teach us the 
lessons of philanthropy and Christianity I Let a true 
respect, and a kindly and humane regard* for each other, 
take place of ignorance, and dislike, and distrust, and 
contempt. Away with this absurd opprobrium cast 
upon poverty ! this more absurd notion, that it is a cer- 
tain fineness of apparel, or a certain sphere of employ- 
ment, or a certain number of feet square for habitation, 
that makes the man, or makes the man respectable f 
Away with this detestable insolence of mere condition, 
which permits one human being to stride loftily by 
another human being, on mere poor virtue and right of 
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his being an idler, or of his bearing the name of gentle- 
man ! Sorae of the noblest men in your city, in your 
country, in the world, are poor men — ay, and men ta- 
gaged in the humblest toils. I have seen the stamp 
of honesty and manliness and dignity, on brows that 
are soiled with the sweat and dust of street labour; 
and I never saw upon any brows, the more legible in- 
scription of sacred and beautiful humanity. Yes, there 
are men, who, for their families, are humbly and nobly, 
and with many disinterested sacrifices, toiling every 
day in these streets, who have more dignity, more 
gracefulness, more refinement of character, than some 
who walk these same streets in pride, and are clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every 
day. I love those men. I like their faces — the open 
and manly brow, the clear and untroubled eye. I hke 
their very faces ; they are more beautiful, they are fai 
finer subjects for the pencil, than countenances pinched 
with covetous anxieties, or dressed up with smiles of 
hollow courtesy ; how much more than those which 
are swelled out with self-importance, or bloated with 
luxurious excess ! 

Let not this be taken for fine, or perhaps fantastic, 
sentiment. At any rate, I mean it not for such. It is 
the real tendency of all true civilization and Christian- 
ity, to raise the mass of mankind to respectability and 
honour. To this tendency, in America we must yield. 
It . is our only safety. The necessity may never have 
existed before ; but it exists now — and here. We may 
not resist, we may not neglect, we may not defer, the 
duty that it imposes upon us. 

But how is this duty to the poor, and I mean now 
ibe vicious poor — ^to be discharged ? I answer, by 
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taking a proper social and m<»ral interest in their wel* 
fare. 
/ It is not by almsgiting, that the depressed and indi- 
gent class of the poor is to be raised. This only per- 
petuates the evil which it professes to relieve. So far 
from raising the character of the poor, it breaks the 
very spring of that energy by which they must rise. 
It diminishes that self-respect which we wish to in- 
crease. Judicious loans to the poor may be most 
timely and useful ; and relief should be administered 
to the sick. But so long as there is a nerve or a mus- 
cle in the human system that can work, and the pos- 
sessor of it is put upon the pauper list, he is, by the 
very laws of human nature, inevitably degraded. Upon 
the deserving poor, the gifts of respect and affection 
may exert a kindly influence ; but the gifts of mere 
pity, divested of respect, sear and blast even the cal- 
lous heart of shameless indolence and vice. They find, 
indeed, one relic of human emotion, one angry feeling 
of wounded self-respect, in the abandoned mind, and 
they are fast killing that with kindness. 

I altogether distrust, therefore, that system of indis- 
criminate and annual charity among us, which every 
winter pours out its flood, only to leave all more waste 
and desolate than it was before. Nay, I am tempted 
to say, that this promiscuous almsgiving is an interfer- 
ence with the system of Providence. For what does 
Providence say to a man who is suffering in winter 
from his indolence, or improvidence, or wasteful vice, 
in summer ? What is the language to him of naked* 
ness, and cold feet, and a cold hearth ? " Fool !" it 
says, "that hadst not the industry of the ant, or the 
foresight of the bee. They are provided for, now; and 
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wny art not thcu ? Because thou wouldst not work ; 
or because thou wouldst waste. Take the lesson, then, 
that thy shivering limbs are preaching thee, for it c(»nes 
very near thee. Take the lesson that is written on thy 
bare walls, and wretched straw pallet, and chill hearth- 
stone. Be wise, another time ; and thou wilt be pro- 
vided for, by the only hands that ought to provide for 
thee — ^thine own !" " Nay," says a mistimed human 
interference, " but this is too hard. W© will make a 
contribution; we will fill a treasury, and give them 
relief." And the consequence is, that these persons, 
instead of taking the lesson of a wise and truly kind 
Providence, escape it entirely. Suppose that we all 
could be dealt with in this way, and what would be- 
come of society? Could all the dissolute escape dis- 
ease and shame, and all the ambitious and proud and 
envious, escape disappointment and chagrin, and every 
negligent and wicked man, in fine, be freed from the 
proper consequences of his folly and sin, what would 
become of society ? I say that its very bands would 
be dissolved, and the system of a moral, providential 
government would be at an end. But that government 
is too strong to be ultimately resisted, and too strict to 
be evaded ; and we see, in the constantly growing evils 
of pauperism, the folly of our mistaken and blind inter- , 
ference. Let the poor know, that except in cases of 
unavoidable calamity or prostrating sickness, they shall 
not be helped, and I believe that it would soon work a v 
favourable change in their condition. Let the thou- 
sands that are now given in indiscriminate charity be 
appropriated to judicious moral instruction, and the 
effect could not fail to be thorough and permanent^ and 
immense. ^ 
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In fine, let every Congregation among us supportu 
minister at large ; and I am certain that a measure so 
comprehensive, would socm put a new face upon our 
cities. This is the proposition, my brethren, which I 
lay before you this day, and I leave it to, your prayer- 
ful consideration. 

Not long since, I addressed you on the duty which 
is incumbent on us all, on every individual of the more 
prosperous classes, to visit the poor and neglected. I 
believe that the suggestions then made, commended 
themselves to your feelings and consciences. Some 
of you, I know, undertook the task. But you found it 
more difficult than you expected. You felt that you 
needed a training for the purpose ; and I believe that 
you have reluctantly intermitted your exertions. I 
cannot altogether relinquish that object ; it is the point 
to which society ought ultimately to come. But, per- 
haps, it is true, that " a ministry at large" must prepare 
the way for it. 

At any rate, I say, if you will not, or cannot, go 
yourselves to visit the poor, then send some minister 
of your beneficence and sympathy among them. And 
think not to send an inferior or ordinary man to 
them. I know of no ministerid function in the world 
that requires more delicacy, more discrimination, and 
judgment, and varied talent, than this. Send, there- 
fore, such a one among your poor and neglected breth- 
ren. He will be a messenger of mercy to them. 
He will be their adviser and friend. They want ad- 
vice, they want friendship, far more than they want 
money. The voice of friendship from the classes 
above them, they have seldom heard. It fills their 
hearts with wonder, and their eyes with tears, to hear 
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it. I speak of facts. There are records of that blessed 
ministry which would make you weep with joy, if you 
could read them; gratitude beaming from many a 
lately sad and despairing brow, because the vicious 
husband, or father, or son, is restored to his suffering 
family ; light exchanged for darkness in many a poor 
dwelling; comfort for miserable destitution; purity 
for pollution ; peace for distraction ; men and women 
that lately were raging like demons, cursing man and 
God, now sitting in peace and in their right mind- 
silting together a happy family, and blessing, as more 
than light and life, the visitation of that beneficent min- 
istry. Send that visitation, my brethren, to the poor ; 
and " the blessing of many ready to perish shall come 
upon you." 

Once more, I say, send that visitation to the poor, 
and send it in good hope and confidence. It is not 
necessary that the world should be given up to sin and 
misery. It is not necessary that cities or countries 
should grow dissolute as they grow wealthy and popu- 
lous. There is power enough in society, were it but 
exerted, to save it- from its worst vices and sufferings. 
Oh 1 would men but understand that great mystery of 
Christianity, too seldom solved by experience, that the 
oflSices of philanthropy are the most blessed and sub- 
lime privileges of our being; thai it is not what we do 
for ourselves, but what we do for others, that makes 
our glory and happiness! — would men but do each 
other good as they have done each other evil ! — and 
instead of kingdoms and armies banded together for 
strife and slaughter, would that the associated power 
of the human race were put forth to heal the wounds 
and woes of life ! Come that day, looked after and 



longed for through ages— «een dimly through the tears 
of faith and prayer — seen clearly and brightly only in 
the vision of prophecy — ^the day of the second coming 
of Christ ; the reign for a thousand years, of truth and 
mercy on earth ! Come that day, when " the rich and 
the poor shall meet together," and God shall be ac- 
knowledged as " the Maker of them all !" Come the 
day, when cities shall be purged from their iniquities, 
and nations shall dwell in peace and happiness ! 

Brethren, are not some harbingers of that coming 
day — some stars in the east, shining before the path- 
way of nations ? In that great school of virtue and 
knowledge which has been opened on earth for six 
thousand years, hath not something been already 
learned ? Is not the world growing wiser, and will it 
not yet become too wise to bear the unnecessary mise- 
ries of war, and oppression, and vice ? Hath not the 
nation come into being on these very shores, which 
shall fulfil some of the hopes of long-suffering human- 
ity ? Are not ours the communities — are not ours the 
cities, that shall perform this glorious work ? Alas ! 
that it should be a question, when it is in our own 
power to make it a sublime certainty. Men of our 
cities and of our communities ! to you I put that ques- 
tion. Young men and old men ! matrons and maidens! 
I put the question to you. Young men ! whose virtues 
or vices are rolling the mighty burden of consequences 
on future times — men of prosperous fortune and 
abounding wealth ! to whom God has intrusted the 
most glorious stewardship ever committed to mortals 
— and ye of the softer sex ! to whom modem philan- 
thropy hath opened a sphere of exertion, fair as your 
noblest sentiments and most beautiful virtues could 
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e — I put the question to you ; I put it to you all. 
remember, that futurity — ^yes, the future welfi^e 
of your children, shall answer it, in joy and glad- 
, or shall answer it in tears and blood 1 



NOTE. 

The preceding Discourse was delivered on Sunday, the 5th 
of June ; and the congregation was invited to remain after 
service, to deliberate on the proposition contained in it. The 
meeting being organized by the appointment of a chairman 
and secretary, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, — That the Second Congregational Unitarian 
Church, worshipping in Mercer street, will support a " minis- 
ter at large." 

Resolved, — That a subscription for the support of a " minis- 
ter at large," be opened forthwith; and that a committee, 
consisting e^ "five persons, with the pastor, be appointed, for 
the purpose of soliciting further subscriptions, and of carrying 
that object into effect with all convenient despatch. 

The committee consists of Messrs. Pell, Beals^ Felt, Hig- 
ginson, Emerson, Dewey. 

Resolved, — That Rev. Mr. Dewey be requested to furnish 
a copy of his Discourse delivered this morning, for the press ; 
and that the above committee of five be authorized to wait 
upon him with this request. 

In pursuance of the second resolution, a subscription was 
immediately opened, and $2310 per annum were subscribed 
by the persons present ; since which the sum has been in- 
creased to $2850. 
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BosToir, February 7, 1834. 

Upon the invitation of the Ministere at Large for this city, a 
number of ladies and gentlemen, belonging to the Executive 
Committees of various Charitable Associations, assemUed at 
the room of the Visitors of the Poor, this afternoon. 

Moses Grant, Esq. was chosen Chairman, and 
H. B. Rogers, Secretary. 

Mr F. T. Grat stated that the meeting had been 
called together for the purpose of considering the subject of 
Pauperism in Boston, with the hope that a comparison of 
<^inions and experience upon this important subject, by those 
who were actively engaged in the distribution of charitable 
funds, might produce a greater degree of unanimity of feeling 
among the officers of different Societies, and lead to the 
adoption of measures, which would more effectually relieve 
the wants of the Poor and secure the rights of society. 

After a general expression of the views of the meeting 
upon this subject, in the course of which much valuable in- 
formation was obtained, the following votes were passed : — 

VfiUd — That a committee be appointed to ascertain how far 
the various Benevolent Societies in this city can cooperate together 
in the work of charity, and to report a plan for a more systematic 
method of distributing charitable funds. 

The following persons were chosen ; — , 

F. T. Gray, 
H. B. Rogers, 
d. d. rosseter, 
Artehas Simonds, 
Mrs M. Francis, 
Mrs E. F. Gurnet, 
Mrs ^. W. EusTis. 
Adjourned. 



BosTov, March 1, 1834. 

An adjourned meeting was held this afternoon, which Was 
numerously attended. 

Mr Graitt being absent, Coarles Tappait, Esq. was 
chosen to preside. 

• The Report of the Committee was read by the Secretary, 
and after a fidl discussion of the subjects embraced therein, it 
was unanimously accepted, and the following votes were 



Voted — That this meeting takes a deep interest in the physical 
and moral wants of the Poor of this city, and in the means em- 
ployed by various benevolent societies and individuals for their 
relief. 

Voted — That notwithstanding the great number of such societies, 
and of funds devoted to charitable uses in this city, pauperism has 
increased to an extent which calls for the immediate and serious 
investigation of all those who feel an interest in this most impo^ 
tant subject. 

Voted — That the existing mode of dispensing public charity by 
societies, which act without concert and which have no knowledge 
of each other's doings, is wholly inadequate to relieve the real and 
just wants of the poor and is highly injurious to society at large by 
encouraging extravagance, idleness, and vice. 

Voted — That a committee of eight be appointed to have the 
Report printed, and laid before the Executive officers of the dif- 
ferent benevolent societies in the city for their examination and 
approval, and that they be authorized to make any alterations 
therein, which they may think necessary for this purpose. 

The following persons were chosen : — 

H. B. Rogers, 

C. F. Barnard, 

Asa Eaton, 

F. T. Gray, 

J. R. Barbour, 
Mrs M. A. Lre, 
Mrs E. F. Gurnet^ 
Mrs L. Ml NOT, 



The meetings were attended by officers from the following 
pieties : — 

Fatherless and Widows' Society, 

Ladies' Relief Society, 

Mite Society, 

South End Sewing Circle, 

Howard Benevolent Society, 

Almoners' Society, 

Young Men's Benevolent Society, 

Seaman's Aid Society, 

West Parish Sewing Circle, 

Female Benevolent Society, 

Fragment Society, 

Dorcas Society. 

The Secretary was instructed to call another meeting 
enever he should think proper. 
[lie meeting was then dissolved. 

Henry B. Rogers, Secretary. 
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The Committee, appointed at a meeting of the Officers of 
•everal Charitable Societies, held in the room of the Visiton. of 
the Poor, on the seventh day of February last, <'To as- 
certain how far the varioas Benevolent Societies in this city can 
cooperate together in the work of charity, and to report a plan for 
a more systematic method of distributing charitable funds," have 
attended, so far as they have been able, to the duty assigned to 
them, and would now ask leave respectfully to Report : 

That sensible as they are of the great importance of 
the subject submitted to their consideration, and of the 
labor and research necessary to its full investigation, 
they cannot but regret that so little time has been allow- 
ed them to make up their Report, and thi^t they must 
present it in so imperfect a form as they are now obliged 
0do. 

If, however, the subject of the poor requires time for 
its thorough investigation, your Committee are of opin- 
ion that it also requires immediate action. Whilst, 
therefore, your Committee trust that all due allowance 
will be made for the hasty manner in which this report 
is drawn up, they hope no apology is necessary for the 
suggestions they are about to make, nor for the zeal 
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they may display in their support. So far as they have 
had time and opportunity, they have consulted with those 
persons who have knowledge and experience with re- 
spect to the poor of our city, and they have endeavored 
to obtain their views and opinions upon the subject sub* 
mitted to them. 

The number of Benevolent Societies in this city, de- 
voted to the noble object of relieving the wants and dis- 
tresses of the unfortunate classes of our fellow-citizens, 
has always been considerable. Originating in the spirit 
of pure benevolence and conducted by individuals whose 
chief delight it has been to spend and be spent in the 
cause of charity, these societies have doubtless done 
much good. Unwilling to excite public observation be- 
yond what was absolutely necessary, they have had little 
intercourse with one another ; each Society has pro- 
ceeded in its own quiet, unobtrusive way, to seek out, 
and assist the poor, and the disconsolate, and has 
depended chiefly upon its individual experience and 
observation to enable it to detect vice and avoid de- 
ception. When our population was small, and char- 
itable societies were few in number and scanty in 
means, this mode of proceeding was perhaps judicious; 
for it was desirable to ascertain how far public instito** 
tions could resemble the quiet and secret almsgiving of 
individuals, who are charged ** not to let their right hand 
know what their lefl hand doeth." But within a few 
years past the state of things in this city has essentially 
changed. Our population has become more dense and 
mixed, and our charitable societies have greatly increas- 
ed both in numbers and wealth. A spirit of benevo- 
lence has been excited and is abroad in the commanity 
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which knows no limit. No call, come from what quarter 
it may, is suffered to remain unanswered. Every species 
of distress and every class of subjects would seem to be 
provided for. There is food for the hungry, clothes for 
the naked, and physic for the sick. In addition to the 
large number of associations for the relief of suffering 
in general, the deaf and dumb, the blind, the widow, the 
orphan, the seaman, the abandoned, the old, and the 
infant, have each one or more associations especially de- 
voted to the alleviation of its particular wants and suffer- 
ings. Yet, notwithstanding this increase of benevolent 
action in society, poverty has increased also, and to 
such an alarming extent as to demand the careful and 
serious consideration of every individual who has any 
regard for his own rights, or for the welfare of the poor. 
Your Committee are also led to believe from inquiry 
and observation that, together with the increase of pov- 
erty, there has been a still greater increase of vice and 
deception among those who obtain assistance in one form 
or another from our charitable associations ; an increase 
which imperiously calls for immediate attention and cor- 
rection. And although the difficulties in the way of rem- 
edy for these alarming evils are ''neither few nor small/' 
they are yet of opinion that something may be done to les- 
sen, if not to eradicate them. And your Committee are 
encouraged in this opinion from the good effects which 
have already resulted from a plan of proceeding recently 
adopted by the Ministers at Large, or City Missionaries, 
^as they are generally called. For some years past, one 
or more of these gentlemen has been appointed by the 
several religious denominations in the city for the special 
purpose of visiting the poor at their several places of 
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abode, of inquiring into their characters and adallini8te^ 
ing to their spiritual necessities. These gentlemen have 
also, where it seemed important and necessary, ccmtri* 
buted to the relief of the temporal wants of the poor ; 
but, till recently, their efforts of this kind were without 
concert or agreement of any sort with each other. At 
length, however, this part of their labors weighing very 
heavily upon their minds, and experience convincing 
them of the great evils attendant upon this partial 
mode of dispensing funds, and of the vice and deception 
which were created by it, a general meeting of Mis- 
sionaries was called and a uniform plan of proceeding 
adopted. The city was divided into ten sections or dis- 
tricts, and a section allotted to each missionary as his 
sole field of labor. Meetings of all the Missionaries were 
also agreed to be held in this room once a fortnight ; at 
which the parties were to report the results of their labors 
in their different districts, and to consult together re- 
specting the character and wants of those under their 
charge. This plan, though it had been long thought 
impracticable, and by some inexpedient, has, af^er the 
experience of three months, proved highly useful. In- 
deed, so valuable is the information obtained, and so 
striking are the effects of this plan in the opinion of these 
gentlemen, that, at the last meeting of their board, they 
voted unanimously, '' That the continuance of the semi- 
monthly meetings, and the vigorous prosecution of the 
plan recently adopted were indispensably necessary to 
the proper fulfilment of their duties as distributors of 
charity." These delightful effects of union and concert- 
ed action, on so small a scale, seem to justify the belief 
that much good would result from the adoption of a 
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similar plan by our various Benevolent Societies. It 
was in fact from a suggestion, made in the Board of 
Missionaries, -that good might result from a greater de- 
gree of sympathy and cooperation among these societies, 
that a committee was chosen to devise some mode for 
effecting so desirable an object. In compliance with 
a vote upon this subject, the Committee called upon the 
officers of the different Benevolent Societies in the city, 
and were exceedingly gratified to perceive the cordiality 
with which the proposal was met, and the desire which 
was manifested that something might be done. A dele- 
gation from each of these societies met a fortnight 
since to consider the subject and appointed your Com- 
mittee to report thereon. The willingness to meet 
and act together thus manifested by so many societies 
and individuals, your Committee regard as an important ., / 
signof the times. A 

Your Committee would by no means say anything which 
might have a tendency to check the spirit of benevolence 
in any heart. Charity they believe to be heaven's best 
gift to man ; it blesses both him who gives and him who 
receives. They would therefore do everything in their 
power to encourage and foster a principle which is cal- 
culated, perhaps more than any other, to elevate and 
purify the human mind^ But at the same time your Com- 
mittee think it incumbent upon all to consider well what 
true charity is ; what it is in relation to themselves and 
what it is in respect to those who are to become the sub- 
jects of it. Alen have not sufficiently attended to this 
point ; they have suffered themselves to be carried away 
by the mere spirit of giving ; satisfied with the pure and 
generous emotions which have arisen in their own minds, 
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they ha?e too often forgotten to inquire into the effect 
which their almsgivings have produced upon the char- 
acter and wants of those who received them. They have 
been too unwilling to ask themselves whether they do not, 
in fact, add to the numbers of the poor and to the evil 
and degradation of poverty, by the indulgence of a gen- 
erous but ill directed feeling of the heart. 

Your Committee have already said, that, in their 
opinion, there has been a large increase of poverty and 
▼ice in this city within the last few years ; the facts 
which justify them in this opinion are drawn not only 
from their own experience and observation, but from the 
common consent of persons who have, been actively en- 
gaged in the distribution of charitable funds in this city 
for the I&st twenty years, and who speak of it as a mat- 
ter beyond all dispute. 

These gentlemen state that the calls for charity have 
multiplied beyond all example in times past, while the 
amount of real distress, excepting that which arises from 
vice, is not, in their opinion, greater than it was many 
years since ; they say, also, that there are more of those 
who depend entirely upon our charitable societies for sup- 
port, and demand their charity as a right ; more of those 
who deserve assistance, but who obtain a much greater 
amount than they deserve ; and an alarming increase of 
those who deserve nothing, but who by artifice and de- 
ception get a good and entire support from charity. 
Your Committee might go into detail upon this point 
and recite cases which would fully corroborate the 
above statements, but they deem it unnecessary- at this 
time. 

The question at once suggests itself,''fi«iit whence does 
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all this increase of poverty, and vice arise 7 Is there 
anything in the system of charity, either public or pri- 
vate, hitherto pursued in this city, which has a tendency 
to bring about so deplorable a result ? 

Your Committee, af\er much consideration, are 
obliged to acknowledge that, in their opinion, there is 
sach a tendency ; a tendency to increase poverty 
and to multiply imposture and vice tenfold. And 
though they are not willing to admit with some, that 
''more than two thirds of all now given in charity, 
either directly or indirectly, fosters intemperance," they 
are fully of opinion that not more than one half of what 
is given in charity goes to the actual reliefer prevention 
of real distress. 

They request your earnest and serious attention to the 
remarks they shall make on this point. . 

The number of Societies devoted to purposes of be- 
nevolence in one form or another in this city, so far 
as your Committee have been able to ascertain, are 
twentyone. Of these, five give groceries and wood ; 
twelve give clothes to children and adults ; three aid 
in paying rent, and one affords employment. This 
statement, it must be remembered, does not include 
a very considerable amount of funds given to the poor 
by the several religious societies of different denomina- 
tions in the city ; nor the garments given by Teach- 
ers to the children who attend many of our Sunday 
schools. 

It does not embrace the funds bestowed by the city 
from the Pemberton fund ; by the British Society ; 
Irish Society ; Charitable Society ; Charitable Me- 

2 
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chaDic Association ; Humane Society ; Charitable Fire 
Society ; Charitable Association of the Boston Fire 
Department ; Scottish Society ; th$ Charitable Socie- 
ties attached to the Masonic Institution ; Massachu- 
setts Hospital ; Boston Female Asylum ; Asylum for In- 
digent Boys, and the Lying-in Hospital : nor the very 
large amount of funds bestowed yearly by private 
charity. 

All these sources of benefit and relief, and they are 
neither few nor small, which the poor of our city enjoy, 
we have left out of our estimate entirely, not having su& 
ficient information with respect to their particular objects 
or modes of proceeding. 

Among the Societies first named, and which are re- 
presented in this meeting, it appears to be a general rule 
not to assist any poor person until he has been visited by 
one of the Executive Committee, and his wants and sit- 
uation ascertained to his or her satisfaction. Your Com- 
mittee consider the rule a very good and necessary one, 
but at the same time, they fear that too much reliance 
has been placed upon its efficacy by such committees. 
So long as all the various benevolent societies in the city 
act independently of each other in visiting the poor and 
in bestowing their funds upon them, so long, it is plain, 
it will be utterly impossible for any committee, with 
all their scrutiny into the appearances which present 
themselves, to ascertain with certainty the real deserts of 
any individual they may visit. 

How can the members of a committee tell how many 
societies and individuals have already assisted an appli- 
cant, or how many have found out that he deserves no 
assistance whatever ? He will not tell them ; he may 
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be the recipient of bounty from a dozen different sour- 
ces, and they be not the wiser for it, or his vipes 
may have stopped the supply from every other source 
and they be ignorant of the fact. The poor find 
out how many Societies there are, and how ignorant 
they are of each other's doings, and they take advantage 
of this ignorance for their own benefit. And what is 
the consequence? Those who have the least moral 
principle and the most art, and, of course^ who deserve 
no charity, stand the best chance of obtaining the larg- 
est share. And this is true in point of fact, as many 
instances within the knowledge of your Committee, if 
recited, would show. Those who are unacquainted with 
the business of distributing charity would be Astonished 
to find how soon the poor ascertain the name of every 
Society of a benevolent kind in the city, and the charac- 
ter and disposition of every individual engaged in dis- 
tributing its funds ; how readily they calculate the 
chances of success with one and the other, and how 
skilfully they take advantage of the ignorance of 
Committees to supply their real or pretended wants. 
Even the ^better sort of poor take advantage of this 
condition of things, and by going successively from 
one Society to another, receive monthly assistance from 
several different committees, who are each ignorant of 
the fact, and who each consider the amount given by 
itself all that is necessary or judicious. One or two feet 
of wood once a month is to be sure not too much for a 
poor man, but the same quantity from ten or twelve dif- 
ferent Societies amounts to no inconsiderable sum, and, 
to say nothing of the habits of vice and idleness it en- 
courages, is a serious tax upon the public. 
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Your Commitee fear that this practice has been en- 
couraged by the habit, which has lately prevailed among 
our Societies, of sending applicants for charity from one 
standing committee to another ; and they hope that, if 
the present system is still to prevail, some agreement 
will be entered into before this meeting is dissolved to 
prevent this evil at least. Not unfrequently, the name 
of the committee sending an applicant is too much 
relied upon, and aid is rendered, when, in fact, the per- 
sons sending him know nothing of his character, and 
expect the committee to whom he is sent to visit him 
and ascertain all the facts of the case, before they afford 
-relief. 

Your Committee call the attention of this meeting to 
another incidental point, of some importance to be 
known. Inquiries are often made of applicants for charity 
whether they have received assistance from any of 
the various benevolent societies, (as, for example, from 
the Howard Society, the Widows' Society, or the City), 
and the reply is, '' No, we have not received anything 
from any Society.'' If, however, the inquiry is pressed 
Airther, and the party is asked whether he has not re- 
ceived aid from Mr A, Mr B, or Mr C, members of 
the Howard and Widows' Societies, the answer is given 
at last, " Oh ! yes, Mr A assisted me, and Mr B gave 
me a little ; but I did not know that it came from 
these Societies." Two or three cases have recently come 
to the knowledge of your Committee in which gross 
attempts were made to deceive by this species of prevari- 
cation ; in many cases where this is done, the deception 
is doubtless unintentional. 

The chances of obtaining a large supply of necessaries 
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from those Societies that do not cooperate toother 
are, m the opinion of* many of the poor, so great that 
they are oflen entirely unwilling to agree to accept the 
bounty of any one association, though it' may be ade- 
quate to all their real wants. 

Your Committee can state, in proof of this remark, 
that an offer was recently made, by a gentleman, to an 
aged woman and her daughter, to supply them with 
everything they might need beyond what they could earn 
by their own labor, provided they would promise not to 
apply for assistance to any other person or society. 
The proposition was not by any means cordially re- 
ceived, and the reply given was, " If you will only 
aid us to a little wood and groceries this month we will 
trouble you no farther ; for we can get along very well 
after that, as we can procure enough from other Societies 
to last us through the two next months." This exam- 
ple, and it is only one out of many that might be men- 
tioned, shows sufficiently with what ease a comfortable 
support during the winter may, in the opinion of the 
poor themselves, be obtained from our Societies under 
their present organization, by a little exertion and inge- 
nuity. ^ 

If the true aim of charity is to induce the poor to / 
take care of themselves by earning a livelihood with the 
labor of their own hands, and to render them pecuniary 
assistance only when they are old, or sick, or disabled 
from bodily exertion, or unable to find work after dili- 
gent inquiry ; if it is not its aim to encourage idleness, 
extravagance and imposition, it becomes those who dis- 
pense charity in this city to stop in their course and 
inquire, seriously, " whether these things ought so to be." 

2* 
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Whether, in our desire to gratify the benevolent feelings 
of our hearts, we are not laying the foundation of a great 
> moral evil. 

The office of almoner to the poor is a great privilege; 
do we not sometimes forget that it is also a solemn trust t 
Are we not inclined to say, '* Why, it is only a little 
which we give and it is better to give this little, though 
we are not satisfied as to the case, than to allow the in- 
dividual to suffer by our refusal " ? This, it is believed, 
is a common plea ; but are our consciences satisfied with 
this reasoning ? Ought we not to reflect that this little, 
of which we make so small an account, may do an in- 
calculable amount of injury, and that it is a solemn duty 
which we owe to the Societies that have entrusted ns 
with the distribution of their funds, never to ^bestow the 
smallest modicum in charity until we are fully satisfied^ 
from a thorough and personal examination of the case, 
that the applicant is both needy and worthy 1 Otherwise, 
we most assuredly are holding out strong inducements to 
the poor to beg and deceive, and are, in fact, giving 
them what they are often known to claim — a right to 
call upon us for a share of our bounty. 

** When the poor find they can have their necessities 
supplied by asking, they will soon leave off working ; " 
and under such circumstances, we see not how they can be 
blamed for the course they adopt ; the blame is upon 
us. We alone are responsible for their idleness and 
poverty, and for the destruction of one of the best feel- 
ings of the human heart, the feeling of personal inde- 
pendence. 
)C The reply of the drunkard to his wife was not so much 
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a disgrace to himself, as it is a reproach to us. '' Why 
do you complain that I spend all I earn for rum ? it does 
no injury to you ; the charitable societies will take care 
of you." 

Your Committee would not dwell so long upon this 
point, had they not good reason to believe that the public 
in general are wholly unaware, both of the vast amount 
of deception which is practised among the poor of this 
city, and of the large supplies which they receive from 
one source or another beyond their real wants and ne- 
cessities. Let us take, by way of example, a ^ood case, 
as it is called. An application is made to one of our 
Societies for the relief of a poor family ; it is examined 
and found to be deserving and in considerable distress. 
It is the privilege and delight of every benevolent mind 
to manifest its readiness to visit and supply the wants of 
such a family. Of course the standing committee of 
this Society do, at once, all that necessity or charity de- 
mands in the matter. Meantime, the report of the case, 
with all its claims to regard, spreads around. The com- 
mittee of another Society hear of it, and visit and 
assist ; a third visiting committee hear of it also, and 
in their eagernesss "to do good," call in and assist 
also. A fourth and fifth committee do the same : at last 
the report comes to the ears of three or four benevolent 
friends of these committees, and they call and add their 
mite to what has now become a generous supply for all 
the wants of a twelvemonth. Now this is a good case ; 
the applicant is poor and deserving. But has our char- 
ity lessened his wants or increased his worth ? Go to 
his hovel and visit him once more, after he has received 
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all this bounty, and you will find that he still holds out 
his hand and begs for more wood, more groceries. Yoa 
have told him not to work, you have made him dependent 
upon your bounty for life. 

This is the history, your Committee are inclined to 
believe, of hundreds of cases in this city. And, even if 
it does not come to this, is it not probable that under the 
present system of things, a vast proportion of what are 
called good cases, will receive much more than is neces- 
sary or proper ? Can we expect even a deserving poor 
man to refuse what is so freely proiTered ? Let the pre- 
vious character of the party be what it may, will not the 
vigorous effort to labor for daily support be in a degree 
relaxed, and reliance begin to be placed, more and 
more, upon our charitable funds, when assistance, pro- 
portioned to the necessities of the case, can be obtained 
from fifteen er twenty different Societies without their 
having any knowledge of the fact ? 

Your Committee have made the above remarks, be- 
cause they are persuaded that quite as much evil is pro- 
duced by giving too much to deserving applicants, as by 
giving a little to bad and deceitful ones. The moral 
sense of the poor, it is believed, has been deadened by 
the course which charity has taken in this city ; they 
know that we are generous to a fault, and they rely upon 
it. Else why is it that the tear of gratitude so rarely 
fills the eye of the receiver of alms ? Why do so many 
parents and children think it no reproach to their pride 
to beg from our Societies ? Why do they so oflen openly 
declare, that our funds were meant for them and that 
they have a legal claim to them ? And, finally, why is 
it a well established fact, that many families come to this 
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iity for the express purpose of being supported by 
charity ; and that many husbands and fathers leave their 
rives and children in the city and go themselves into the 
lountry, b;it are sure to return to them in the spring and 
arry through the summer ? These are serious questions, 
ind well deserve the careful consideration of every man 
t all interested in the important, but little understood, '-/^ 
ubject of pauperism. 

Great, however, as are the evils existing among us in 
elation to the poor ; and difficult as it is to find a cure 
c>r them, your Committee cannot but think that they 
day be, in a good degree, mitigated. They now beg 
eave to offer a few suggestions upon this point for the 
;onsideration of this meeting, which they make with 
;reat deference on their part, and with a strong hope 
bat every individual present will aid them in their can- 
lid examination — by forgetting that he is attached to 
>ne Society more than another ; by dropping all local 
eelings and prejudices, from whatever source they may 
lave sprung, and by looking at this important subject 
•nly in the broad and comprehensive light of reason and 
ruth. 

Your Committee trust, also, that they shall not be 
inspected of a desire to impair, or in any way to inter- 
igre with, the rights or privileges of any Benevolent Soci- 
tty in this city by the suggestions they a^re about to make. 
$o far from a wish to diminish the efforts or restrict the 
ndependence of these Societies, in the good work of 
charity which they all have so much at heart, your Com- 
nittee desire it to be perfectly understood by all, that, 
a their opinion, it would be, under the present state of 
hings, both unwise a,nd injudicious to alter the existing 
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organization of these Societies, or to attempt to intro- 
duce any change in their mode of dispensing funds, in- 
consistent with their proper freedom of action. 
V In the opinion of your Committee, as expressed in the 

foregoing remarks, two prominent and serious evils exist 
in this city, in relation to the subject of pauperism. The 
one is, that the worst class of cases among our poor 
stand the best chance of obtaining, and do in fact ob- 
tain, the greatest amount of charity from our Benevolent 
Societies. The other is, that, with respect to the best 
class of cases, (comprehending all those who are more 
or less in want, and who are not vicious) some obtain 
much less and others far more than they deserve. 

The two great objects, then, which it is desirable, 
above all others, to effect in this city, are, first, to pre- 
vent the possibility, or at least to diminish the chances 
of imposition ; and second, to adopt some means by 
which the exact amount of charity given to each poor 
individual in the city shall be known by the Standing 
Committee of every Benevolent Society. 

These objects your Committtee believe are wholly 
unattainable by any one Society, or by any one class of 
individuals acting alone, however experienced they may 
be in the characters of our poor, or however cautious in 
supplying their wants. They can only be effected by 
the unanimous cooperation of all our Benevolent Insti- 
tutions and of all individuals who undertake to dispense 
charity in this city ; and, with such a cooperation, yoar 
Committee believe they may be brought about. The 
Benevolent Societies in this city must agree to regard 
each other as a band of brothers, united to efiect a grett 
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id common good ; they must enter into a perfect reci- 
ocity of views and feelings ; the knowledge and expe- 
snce of each must be shared by all, and a general, 
lifbrm and systematic method of distributing their 
!¥eral funds to the poor, be adopted and carried into 
11 effect by all, or they will forever fail to detect deceit, 
tlieve distress or prevent poverty and vice. Pauperism, 
I our day, is a great and growing evil, and it must be 
et, not by the single efforts of any one Society, how- 
rer powerful or skilful, but by the united and concerted 
stion of all Societies and of all individuals interested in 
s amelioration or cure. Your Committee indulge the 
>pe, therefore, that for the purpose of effecting such 
>jects, all our Societies will be willing to cast aside 
ly partial feelings or difficulties which may present 
lemselves, and that they will agree to try, at least for a 
me, what can be effected by a more systematic and 
3Qera1 plan of operation. 

They therefore recommend that the city should be 
ivided into twelve or more districts, or wards, as shall 
3 most convenient ; that when so divided, twelve dele- 
ates, one for each ward, shall be sent from eaich 
enevolent Society to meet the delegates from each other 
ociety in the city in their respective wards ; that the 
elegates from each Society in each ward shall then 
>nstitute a board for the distribution of charity in that 
articular ward ; that they shall organize themselves by 
le choice of a Chairman and Secretary ; that they shall 
ave the sole care of the poor in their particular ward, 
ad shall adopt such rules as they may agree upon, for 
aining information as to. the character and deserts of 
le poor, and for distributing their funds ; but, that in 
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all cases, each delegate shall alone have the right t» t^ 
tribute the funds of the Society to which he MMfi* 
Your Committee would recommend, that these Ttrioa 
boards should meet as often as once a fortnight for te 
purpose of conferring together upon the casefl iridoh 
occur, and of interchanging knowledge and expeiienm; 
and also, that a record be kept of the names, chanotHI 
and wants of all applicants, and of the kind and amout 
of assistance each has received. When these bottdi 
are properly organized and have been in operation lir 
any length of time, the names of all persons reqairiig 
assistance in the different districts will probably be 
known, and then each delegate can select such indiriAh 
als as he prefers to visit and assist, and it can be nndV' 
stood that they are under his sole and special eharpi 
Thus every poor man will know to whom he is to look. 
for assistance, and each delegate will have time and op» 
portunity to ascertain his real character and wants, audi 
by the influence of a moral and uniform treatmint, 
produce a wholesome change upon his habits and ea<- 
cumstances. 

Your Committee also recommend that all the diffinttll 
boards, thus organized, should hold a general nieetingM 
certain stated times, at which the doings of the whok 
shall be exposed, and the light and experience of tbt 
various committees be spread out for the benefit vti^ 
future guidance of all those engaged in the importait 
work of charity. 

It is also recommended, that all cases of gross ill* 
posture shall be reported to the Office of the Visitors ef 
the Poor, and the names of the parties be placed npol' 
the record book in that office. 
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would lie aMe to thank Giid that moJcaiy and warlli 
did not go uatcwurileil. 

Bjr ttiid Am lignum I! tit thete would nifo Iin n Inrsc Dutti'- 
t»r of person.'* viiiiiiiig constantly ovcry poor fuinil)', fullj? 
iKC<f|uaiiiii^d ivilh itt wBins, w«U kngwn eud easily 
accessible upon nil twicoHong. Popr families wuuM liiok 
up to tliein not only &s atmoiiers, but as advivL-rx in ihetr 
family conocrna. A grnut moral influencu ovut iltit 
poor would Ihua be obtained, nnd BfitiEiTolent S'tciatiiu. 
iiesidef) rolie^injf tlieir every day wants, would im- 
prove ilieii' ciiarueter and fuiure condition, — an object 
of far greaifir importnnco. 

The distriot commiLlees notdd be able lo nsoennin 
wlietlicr pfircnts, among ihcir poor, nitendcd church, and 
wlicther cliUdreii were seiiL regularly to Sunday schocJ^ 
the vuat importnncB of which, in tcapect «i their liablts 
and morals at the pretcnt time and in this community, 
most be apparent to every rolteoting mind. These com- 
mittees would alxD, pnrliHp;*, bn able to ctTect sometbing 
by which those who am well employed ituriii^ the sum- 
mer, might be induced to Iny by a small amount of theit 
, -earninga for the supply of tboir wonts in the wioter. 

Aureal advantage lo iho pfwf in the proposod mes- 
sures would be the ceitaiikty and cjuicknoss with which 
relief, when needed, would be afforded. Tliu public 
almoners now. sometimos. li nd no in consider able dilTiudty 
in giving scunonubic assistnnce in cases uf emergency 
fVom not knowing where to go lo procure it, nnd ihaj 
freijuetitly spend a whole day in going about front place 
to place lo fmd some of ttie ollicers of a particular Soci- 
ety whose province it is to act in the cuse. Noihiog of 
thii kind could occur under the proposed atrattgonwni; 
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the relief would be certain, and much anxiety, which 
the poor feel upon this point, would be avoided. If in 
any instance the funds of one Society were deficient, or 
could not be appropriated to the particular case, ample 
assistance might be obtained, at once, from others ; and 
there would never be any necessity for applying to pri- 
vate individuals, as is now often done. 

The practice in which the poor, and especially the 
worthless and vicious poor, too much indulge, of re- 
moving from a part of the city where their character 
and wants are well known, to another part* where they 
are wholly unknown, would be checked and the evils re- 
sulting from it entirely remedied by this new plan ; for 
the Committee of the district in which they arc found 
would know at once that they were strangers, and would 
immediately set about inquiring -feem whence they came. 
Their characters would thus be ascertained from the 
committee of their own district, and they would soon find 
that they had gained nothing by the removal. 

The Dispensary Physicians would, doubtless, most 
cheerfully cooperate with the several' district commit- 
tees in imparting any information they might possess 
relative to the habits, vices and diseases of the poor 
under their care. This information is very desirable 
and has heretofore been of much use to standing com- 
mitteesy as it is very often the only information they 
can rely upon in making up their minds as to the merits 
and necessities of particular classes of cases. 

There would be, also, in every district, a Minister at 
Large, whose peculiar province it would be to inquire 
into and minister to the spiritual wants of the poor. 
The cases in which a minister may effect an incalcula- 
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bio amoont of good amoDg the poor, arc of constant 
cccurreitce. The dislrict cotnmiltees coulU, at <: 
direct liim to those iti niost neiid of his asalstanoi!, 
be would be ubie to vigil them often nml devote all 
•DCTgies of hie miiid to theix taoral comfort and ioipri 
flient. 

It is very questionable whnthcr th« diBlributiott 
charity by a Minister at Large is allogeth 
proper, as (he poor will naturnlly draw his altenlian 
to the relief of their temporal necessities, and he will 
have but Ihtle opponuniiy to interest ihetD upon tlist 
topic which ought to engross the whole lime ef liif 
visic. When the mind is occupied with the wants of 
the body, there is but little hope that much time 
will be given to the greater wants of the soul. Il 
is understood that the Ministers at Large feel sensibly tho 
evils of this slate of things, and are tery desirousof relier- 
ing thcniselves of the burden of distributing aims, 
then our ministers look solely after the moral and religi 
character of the poor, and when they can perceive tl 
any under their charge are anxious to e 
energies to the utmost ; to improve their own charai 
and that of their children and to become all 
Christianity and society require, let them inform 
jilmoners of charity of their deaerts, and their 
mendation would be sure to procure ampli 

According to the plan which your Committee 
now presented, the city would bo divided into twelv»J 
more districts for the distribution of charity, lo et 
district there would be an agent from each of the Bei 
olent Societies in the city. 

There would thus be about twenty persons in el 
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twelve districts, or two hundred and forty per- 
a the city who would be constantly looking after 
)or, and who by this union of effort, directed by 
and uniform rules of proceeding, would, in the 
n of your Committee, afford relief and detect im- 
»n more certainly and speedily than can possibly 
16 under the present system, 
ill events, your Committee can perceive no other 
;ement which could be adopted at the present time, 
ily to produce desirable results without interfering 
lie privileges and prejudices of the various Benevo- 
>cieties already established in the city ; they there- 
^commend it to the consideration and favorable 
of this meeting. 

F. T. GRAY, 
H. B. ROGERS, 

D. D. ROSSETER, 
ARTEMAS SIMONDS, I Committee. 
M. FRANCIS, 

E. F. GURNEY, 
S. W. EUSTIS, 



It will be observed that a long time has elapsed since 
jrour Committee were directed to print the foregoing 
Report. The delay has arisen from an opinion express- 
ed by some that the plan proposed, however excellent in 
itself, would hardly be practicable at present. Having 
called another meeting of the delegates of the various 
Societies, and learned that it was the general wish to 
have the report laid before your several associations, 
they have proceeded to the discharge of the duty as- 
signed them. 

In order however to meet any objections there maybe 
at the present time to the plan of organization and action 
above proposed, and to afford grounds for deciding upon 
other measures that have been recommended for your 
adoption, they beg leave to subjoio another plan, embra- 
ced in the following. Resolutions : — 

Resolvedf That the various Societies in our city employed 
in relieving the poor, whether by alms, employment, or other- 
wise, continue to send two delegates to a regular and general 
meeting to be held at such time and place as they shall 
direct. 

Resolved, That the delegates organize themselves in such 
way as they shall deem best calculated to secure the ends 
embraced in the foregoing report. 

Resolved, That each Society authorize its Secretary or 
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The Notes g^iven with this Report were not read to the Association. 
It is hoped, however, that they will not be thought an unsuitable ap* 
pendag-e. 



REPORT^ 



The committee appointed by the Association of Dele- 
gates from the Benevolent Societies of Boston, to report 
upon the doings, objects and principles of the Association, 
would respectfully state ; — that in a recurrence to the past 
year, — the first of its operations, — the Association has 
cause for very grateful acknowledgments to God, in view 
of the success with which its plans and efforts have been 
crowned. Twenty-six Societies are represented in the 
Association. Of these, however, two are for the support 
of infant schools, and two are especially for the employ- 
ment of the female poor. Of the remaining twenty-two, 
whose objects are the collection and distribution of alms, 
twenty have made reports to the Association, of the names 
and residences of the poor whom they have visited and 
assisted, and generally of the kind and amount of the as- 
sistance given, and of the character and claims of those 
whom they have visited. In a book prepared for the pur- 
pose, these names are all entered in an alphabetical or- 
der, so that reference may in a moment be had to any 
name ; and in connexion with each name, it may be seen 
at a glance by what societies any individual, or family, 
was assisted from October of the last year, till nearly th« 
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present time ; and, what are the judgments which were 
formed by the visiters of those who were thus brought un- 
der their notice or care. It is indeed much to be regret- 
ted, that while we have had full and satisfactory monthly 
reports from some of the societies, the returns from others 
have been irregular and defective. This is an error 
which we trust will not be carried into the future. Great 
regularity and correctness are required in the monthly 
reports of the delegates, if we would as fully as we may 
accomplish the purposes of our Association. Our month- 
ly meetings were, however, well attended during the time 
of the active operations of the Societies, and the most per- 
fect harmony of views and feelings was maintained in them. 
Much valuable information was given in the monthly re- 
ports, and much was imparted in the discussions which 
grew out of them. The right, indeed, is not recognised 
by us, of any interference with the objects, or modes^f 
operation, of either of the societies represented in the As- 
sociation. Each society is as free, and as independent 
now, as it was before this Association was formed. In 
a report of our doings, or objects, we have, therefore, noth- 
ing to say of the action of individual societies. It is 
proper, however, to give the information, that we learn 
from the monthly reports which have been rendered, that 
from October, 1834, to April, 1835, eleven hundred and 
thirty-two families, or individuals and families, were as- 
sisted by twenty of our benevolent societies. And of 
those thus assisted, it will be interesting to know, that 

765 were assisted but once ; 7 

238 " " ** twice; 

64 " " " three times; 

22 " " « four times; 
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twelve times. 



In view of the cases of illness which will be remember- 
ed, and of extreme destitution, a more favorable result 
than this it is believed could hardly have been anticipa- 
ted. We think we have here the most satisfactory evi- 
dence^ that, as an Association, we have not labored in 
vain. In view of the large number of our monthly re- 
ports, — for though not complete, the number of them 
was yet large, — your committee were surprised to find 
that only sixty-four were assisted three times, and only 
sixty-five more than three times. We believe also that 
nearly all those who were most frequently aided, were of 
a class to require little, if any, short of the aid which they 
received. Had it not been, however, for the influence of 
this Association, — or, in other words, had the Societies 
in this connexion acted through the last winter, as they 
acted in former winters, without any knowledge of each 
other's operations, we believe, that, by a comparison of 
the records of the twenty Societies which have reported to 
us, a very different result might have been shown. The 
table we have given is as accurate as we have been able 
to make it. It speaks for itself, and scarcely needs our 
comments. 

' The objects for which this Association was formed are, 
vre think, of commanding interest ; and if the principles 
shall be carried out by which we look for the attainment 

1* 
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of these objects, it is quite certain that much evil will be 
remedied, and much positive good secured. Of these 
objects and principles, much has been said in our month- 
ly meetings. Our discussions of them have, however, 
been very general. Your committee, therefore, propose 
in this Report concisely, but distinctly, to bring them be- 
fore the Association. In thus bringing them together as 
an exposition of our plan, we hope at once to give perma- 
nence to the harmony of our meetings, and still greater 
eflSciency to the future operations of our Societies. 

The objects, then, of our Association, — what are 
they ? Speaking of them in very general language, we 
may say, they are, first, the remedy and prevention of the 
abuses of alms ; and, secondly, the most effectual relief of 
the suffering poor. These expressions, however, convey 
but vague conceptions of our objects. The question 
arises, what are the abuses of alms which we Would pre- 
vent, or remedy? On this question we must be definite ; 
and with as little circumlocution as may be, we will at- 
tempt to answer it. 

Allow us, however, first to observe, that the proper ob- 
jects and principles of Christian alms-giving are among 
the great topics which are now engaging the attention of 
some of the best minds in Europe, and in our own coun- 
try. A few years only have passed, since the great ques- 
tions respecting the poor were, what provision must of 
necessity be made for them in view of their increasing 
numbers, and the consequent expense to be incurred for 
them ? And, how are they most cheaply to be fed, and 
clothed, and saved from that desperation of want, under 
which lawlessness, and outbreaks, and depredations, and 
all the forms of violence are to be apprehended ? And the 
primary resorts for the resolution of these questions were. 
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first, as far as philanthropists were concerned with them^ 
the establishment of institutions lor feeding the hungry, 
and clothing the naked, at the smallest possible cost ; and 
where elementary provisions of this kind were found in- 
adequate, legislative aid was demanded in the form of 
new Poor Laws, or the modification and new adaptation of 
old ones. We do not indeed mean to state, or to imply, 
that in the times to which we refer, there was not much 
very active, and very wise alms-giving. But we do mean 
to sa^y, that alms-giviug was even generally under a very 
unwise direction ; that the true principles of Christian 
alms-giving were not understood, as they are now 
understood ; that incidental and great evils had sprung 
up under this injudicious course of action, and were 
growing, and continually becoming more aggravated, 
which were extensively and deeply felt, but of which 
the true causes were not extensively or strongly per- 
ceived. Let any one read the Reports of the variQUs 
institutions of Europe for a gratuitous supply of the 
wants of the poor, and the Reports of the British Com- 
missioners upon the administration and operation of the 
Poor Laws, and in the evidence he will there every 
where find of the constant demand for the increase of 
these provisions, in propor.tion to the supply that was ob- 
tained of them, he will be amazed that the errors of these 
systems were not sooner detected, and that remedial and 
preventive measures were not sooner adopted in regard 
to them. A new era, we trust, has begun in the work of' 
christian philanthropy. The convictions are now deep 
and strong in many minds, and are extending, that no 
great and permanent improvement of outward condition 
is to be looked for, but through an improvement of char-*^. 
acter ; that the best resources for improving the condition 
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of the poor are within themselves ; that they often need 
enlightenment respecting these resources more than alms ; 
and that alms may even be a means of perpetuating poT« 
jerty. It is under the influence of these convictions, that 
we have formed our Association. The Societies repre- 
sented by this delegation are indeed alms-giving Socie- 
ties ; and in this view of them, their great object is, the 
relief and comfort of the suffering poor. And this also is 
an object of our Association. We would that there 
should be no unnecessary suffering in one poor family, 
or of one poor individual among us. But we would res- 
cue our Benevolent Societies from the imputation of min- 
istering to an increase of poverty. We would do all that 
may be done for security against the dangers of such a 
ministration. We would give to the action of these So- 
cieties the character of the highest and most unexception- 
able form of alms-giving. We return then to the inquiry, 
what are the abuses of alms-giving which most impera- 
tively call for remedy and prevention ? 

To this inquiry we answer, that the abuses of alms- 
giving are to be sought in its ministrations to vice. Char- 
ity, or alms-giving is abused, whenever it ministers in any 
way to a neglect of forethought and 'providence, to idle- 
ness, to pride or vanity,, or to luxurious or intemperate 
appetites ; when it encroaches in any degree upon the 
feeling of a healthy self-respect, or a regard to character ; 
when it in any degree lessens in the receiver the feeling 
that it is disgraceful to depend upon alms-giving, as long 
as a capacity of self-support is retained* It would be 
easy to enumerate specific abuses both of public and pri- 
vate charities. We have all met with but too many of 
them, even in the little circles in which we have moved, 
as dispensers of the alms which have been entrusted to 
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XLS. We know individuals and heads of families, capable of 
labor, who will not themselves toil while they can live 
upon the toils of others. They are indisposed to any effort 
which they can avoid. Thoy had rather beg than work ; 
and as far as they can, they live, if not by beggary, upon 
alms. There are those, too, who might live in great 
comfort upon their earnings, if they were disposed to live 
within the compass of their earnings. In other words, 
they might live in great comfort upon their earnings, if they 
would deny themselves what they cannot afford, and were 
willing to appear to be simply what they are. But they are 
more desirous to appear, than to be, what they are not. 
They would not only find their condition to be a very 
comfortable one, but they would revolt from the thought of 
dependence upon alms, if they felt a proper self-respect, 
and were under the guidance of a higher principle of 
right, and honor, and duty. To give alms to such as 
these, we say, is an abuse of alms-giving. They need 
rather a ministration to their self-respect, and sense of 
duty. And there are those, — and they are not few, — 
who, in cases of occasional, and even considerable failures 
of employment, might pass through those seasons wholly 
without the aid of alms, would they, while they have em- 
ployment, but look to the seasons when employment will 
probably fail them, and appropriate for those seasons what 
might well be spared from their earnings. And would 
not alms-giving here be at least a ministration to thrift- 
lessness ? We need not say also how many there are, 
who, would they but wholly relinquish the use of ardent 
spirits, would never require the aid of alms for their com- 
fortable subsistence. Nay, it may be that they are in no 
small degree induced to continue in their intemperance^ 
and wastefulness, by their knowledge of the fact, that. 
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when pressed by want, they can avail themselves of alms. 
It is with no pleasure, — it is even with great pain that 
we thus speak of many who apply for alms, and receive, 
and abuse them. It is, however, not to be concealed,— 
it is well known, — that injudicious alms-giving, has not 
only relaxed the main spring of industry in many a mind, 
it has not only acted as a bounty upon idleness, upon 
intemperance, and upon willing and unnecessary depen- 
dence, but it has even led to, and encouraged the grossest 
deceptions, imposture and recklessness. We should pause 
upon these facts, and inquire what are our duties in view 
of them? Let it be known that funds are provided for 
the various objects of human necessity, and these funds 
will be applied for ; and supply in this case will indefi- 
nitely increase demand. It would be very unreasonable 
to look for any different result. If no necessity shall be 
felt in the Spring, Summer, and Autumn, of provision 
for Winter, on what ground are we to expect that such 
provision will be made ? We shall in vain teach econ- 
omy in words, where the necessity of it is superseded by 
the free supply of those wants, which the individual could 
himself have supplied merely by an economical use of his 
own resources. Nor have parents and adults only thus 
been injured, perverted, and brought to indolence^ thrift- 
lessness and debasement. Children are to a very great 
extent made beggars, through the facilities and excite- 
ments which are given to beggary. We say, therefore^ 
that to give to one who begs, because he had rather beg 
than work ; or, to give to one who is not too proud to 
beg, and yet is too proud to live, and to appear as he 
must^ if he lives upon his own earnings ; or to give to 
those who would be entirely able to support themselves^ 
if they would but look to the future^ and economise in 
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preparation for it ; or to give to the intemperate, whO| 
cdmply by abjuring the use of ardent spirits, might be in- 
dependent of all eleemosynary aid ; or in any way to supef- 
•ede the necessity of industry, of forethought, and of 
proper self-restraint and self-denial, is at once to do 
wrong, and to encourage the receivers of our alms tO 
Wrong doing ; it is to patronise pauperism, and it may even 
be, great vice. Alms-giving is one of the highest, and i& 
the records of our religion, one of the mosi frequently and 
impressively inculcated, of our duties as Christians We 
would, therefore, by every proper means increase, and 
Would on no consideration do any thing to lessen, our 
sense of its obligation. But we would also feel our re* 
gponsibleness, as well in regard to the evils which may 
be incidental to it, as to the good which may be done hj 
it. We must not, therefore, shrink from the fullest view 
which can be obtained of these evils. We know that it 
jhas been abused by many to whom it has been extended. 
And has it never been abused by ourselves, through the 
very injudiciousness with which we have exercised it? 
In speaking of its abuses, it is therefore to be remember- 
ed, that the whole blame of them falls not upon the poor. 
God forbid that we should be unjust to any one, and we 
are ready to say, especially to one who is poor. But we 
believe that a clear perception, and a faithful avoidance 
of the evils, of an injudicious bestowment of alms, is es- 
sential to Christian alms-giving. Rightly to understand 
uses in any case, we must also understand what are ten- 
dencies, and liabilities to abuses in it. We are not unne- 
cessarily to do evil by the means by which we may, and 
should do good. 

The great danger of systematic and established provis- 
ions for the relief of the poor, whether in the form of Poor 
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Laws, or of Charitable Foundations, or Societies, is in 
their tendency to deprave the poor, and thus indefinitely 
to extend and to perpetuate poverty. The history of sach 
establishments is full of solemn admonition of these dan- 
gers. Nor is it even their worst tendency, that they may 
supersede the necessity, on the part of the poor, of the 
exertions they might make for their own relief. As far as 
this result has been produced, a preparation has been made 
for the reign and triumph of every base propensity in the 
soul, till in their progress of corruption, they have Extend- 
ed moral death to the best affections of our nature. This is 
strong language, but there is no exaggeration in it. Where 
such establishments have long existed, — for example, in 
England, — these dangers have to a fearful extent become 
realities. The history of the Poor Laws, and of the char- 
itable foundations of England, furnishes abundant records 
of the dreadful abuses which have thus been made of 
charity, or alms. Nor have even its private Benevolent 
Societies escaped reprehension. Let us avail ourselves of 
this experience for our own instruction. 

The published Reports of England upon poverty and 
the poor enable us to understand these subjects, as we 
could not otherwise have understood them. In those Re- 
ports, we have details upon these subjects to the extent 
of huge folios. And what are the lessons which they 
teach ? We answer, that even under the wisest adminis- 
tration which could be obtained of associated and public 
charities, they have from the beginning, and constantly, 
operated upon very many as lures for support by charity, 
or alms, rather than by labor. They expose an inherent 
and very strong tendency in these charities, to all the 
evils which have resulted from them. As we read of 
these results, we are indeed almost constrained to say, 
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'^ how could it have been otherwise ? Where there is lit- 
tle or no sense of character, or sense of shame^ to deter 
from willing dependence, the temptations to it need not 
be great. Human wants are divine provisions for human 
exertions ; and where ability is possessed, and opportuni- 
tj is had, for the exertions by which self-support may be 
obtained, it is God's will that man should provide for his 
own subsistence. Yet many are, and ever have been, 
disposed to live with as little labor and self-denial as pos- 
sible. Many are industrious, economical, careful for the 
future, only as they are compelled to be so by the ab- 
solute necessity of their conditions. They are always 
ready to avail themselvesx)f any circumstances, by which 
they may live upon easier terms than of daily forethought, 
care and toil. We say not this in reproach. We do but 
state facts ; and facts, for the evil of which the rich have 
as much cause to blame themselves, as to blame the poor. 
Nay, as far as the poor are concerned, there are oflen 
great extenuations. There is often far more of weakness, 
and of inefficiency of character, than of vice, in those who 
are thus disposed to live upon others. Still the fact 
stands out in bold relief, and for solemn admonition, that 
established provisions for the relief of the poor have never 
failed to obtain claimants, to any extent to which such 
provisions have been made. And not only so. The re- 
lief thus given has been received, not as alms, but as the 
proportion due to the receiver from a recognised common 
stock. As yet we see these results but to a comparative- 
ly small extent in our own country. The facilities for 
employment and support every where among us are so 
many and great, and our population is as yet so little 
crowded, compared with that of Europe, that demand in 
these cases may be resisted here, as it cannot be there. 

2 
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Bat we have experience enough of these results to make 
us quite sure that they are not fictions. It is to be con- 
sidered also, in this connection, that every addition to the 
number so supported, exerts some influence in breaking 
down the sense of shame in regard to this ^ind of sup- 
port, in those who are in the same, or in a similar out- 
ward condition. Thus circle has gradually been added 
to circle ,* and the whirling eddy has extended, till it has 
engulfed multitudes who once thought themselves, and 
were thought, even far from its brink. '' I am every week 
astonished/' says an overseer of one of the parishes in 
England, '' by seeing persons come for relief, whom I 
never thought would have come. Among them are re- 
spectable mechanics, whose work and means are tolera- 
bly good. The greater number of out-door paupers are 
worthless people. But still the number of decent people, 
who ought to make provision for themselves, and who 
come, is very great and increasing. Indeed, the malady 
of pauperism has not only got among respectable mechan- 
ics. We find even persons who may be considered as the 
middle classes, such as petty masters, who have never be- 
fore been seen making applications to parish officers, now 
applying. ' My opinion is, that they apply in consequence 
of witnessing the ease with which others, who might have 
provided for themselves, obtain relief"* Here, also, is 
the great secret of the pauperism of very many among 
ourselves. They might have provided for their own ne- 
cessities. But they have seen that others obtain relief 
under their wants simply by asking for it, and thus they 
also have been led to ask for it. *' I know that you have 
assisted those who require aid less than I do, and there- 

* Report of Commissioners upon the Poor Laws, p. 45. 
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fore I ought to be assisted/' is language which has pro- 
bably oflen been addressed to each one of us. And if 
we proceed one step further, and take into account the 
peculiar pressure for aid, which always has been, and al- 
ways will be incidental to seasons of scarcity, and to those 
fluctuations of commercial and manufacturing interest by 
which many for a time are thrown out of employment, and 
the wages of labor are reduced to those who may still be 
employed, while the price of food may even be consider- 
ably enhanced, the whole mystery of the danger of perma- 
nent provisions for the relief of want, and of all other than 
purely moral provisions for these exigencies, will be dis- 
pelled. It is in these emergencies that the greatest ao- 
eessions are made to the number of recognised, and per- 
manent dependents upon poor laws, and upon charitable 
societies. The difficulties, it may be the actual suffer- 
ings of the poor, but independent laborer, are then oflen 
very great. A strong sense of character, it may be a 
strong sense of duty is then required, for the maintenance 
of his independence. It may ever be his duty to receive 
temporary assistance, because he may not be able to live 
without it. But even in this case, are not the principles 
to be respected, and most seriously regarded, by which he 
would even to the last maintain his independence? And 
are they respected, or regarded as they should be, when 
he is brought under provisions for aid, in receiving which 
he is classed with recognised paupers ? Are they respect- 
ed* when, under the weakness of a temporary necessity, 
he is aided, not from private sympathy which might stir 
his heart, and call forth all his energies, but from funds 
dispensed by others than their owners, and in receiving 
which he is made to feel himself a pauper 1 Many thou- 
BAuiB, we believe, have thus been brought to pauperism, 
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who, respected and aided as they should have heeD, 
might have obviated the temporary difficulties of their 
conditions by their own exertions, have gained strength 
to principle and character from these very difficulties, 
and ultimately have stood higher in the world through the 
very circumstances, which, thus rudely interfered with, 
have brought them to degradation and ruin.* 

* Words are things ; and in treating of great interests, no small 
importance should he attached to a right use of words. We would, 
therefore, be distinctly understood in our use of the terms, the poor, 
and paupers ; poverty and pauperism. 

By the poor^ then, we mean those who depend upon charity or 
alms, for the means of subsistence. Every one who is thus de- 
pendent is for the time poor ; and no one, in the strict sense of the 
word, is poor, who is not thus dependent. We may even bring in- 
dividuals to a willingness to receive alms, who otherwise would 
shrink from them, by classing them among the poor. Yet every 
poor person is not to be accounted, or called, a pauper, for the very 
simple reason, that the term pauper is now, by common consent, 
used to designate the abject, degraded, debased among the poor. The 
term pauperism, also, is referable only to the poverty which is ac- 
companied with abjectness and debasement. These distinctions ars 
to a considerable extent maintained in recent English publications 
respecting poverty and the poor, apd we ^arn^stly wish that they 
might universally be adopted. The maintenance of these distinc- 
tions is required by that justice which we owe to the poor. Nor 
is it less required for right views of the means of remedying, and of 
preventing pauperism. Great injustice is sometimes done to those 
who are simply poor, — poor by the act of God, and virtuous in their 
poverty, by confounding their poverty with pauperism, and by 
ranking them with paupers. Yet surely no great observation is 
required to convince any fair mind, that poverty does not necessa- 
rily, or always, imply debasement. On the contrary, every graee 
and excellence of character may accompany poverty. Every 
grace and excellence of the soul is within the attainment of the 
poor, and the poorest. Even the Great Lord and Master of Chris- 
tians was poor. He had no home. He was sometimes sustained 
by alms. And so have been multitudes who have entered with 
him into his glory. The poor, therefore, may be worthy of all the 
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We have thus borrowed a lesson from England. Lei 
ue look for one also in Scotland. 

In his examination before ** the Select Committee on 
the State of the Poor in Ireland/' Dr. Chalmers said, that 
the total number of parishes in Scotland is between nine 
and ten hundred. Public assessments for the poor have 
been introduced into one hundred and fiily«two of these 

respect which we can pay to them. By treating them with the 
respect which Christianity demands for them, and to which they 
have a fair claim, we may do much to save them from falling into 
pauperism. Nor should we fail highly to respect every one, who is 
faithful to all his means and opportunities of avoiding even poverty, 
or any dependence upon alms. — We feel hound indeed to say, that 
much of the guilt which we associate with pauperism, and with the 
pauper, helongs quite as much to others than the pauper, as to 
himself. The causes of pauperism are, indeed, to a small extent 
within the control of the pauper. But they are within the control 
of the intelligent and affluent around him. Let us not even attempt, 
therefore, to throw off the burden of our own responsibility for this 
guilt. Both as an Association, and in our private capacity, we 
should adopt such precautions as we may, that our alms shall not 
minister to pauperism. But it should not be forgotten, that there 
are other ways of ministering to it than by alms. Nay, the mis- 
direction of alms has not done a hundredth part so much to produce, 
and to perpetuate pauperism, and to extend to it its most dreadful 
forms of debasement, as has been done by the moral neglect qfthe 
poor, and especially of the children of the poor. Add to this the 
excitements and encouragements to idleness, to waste and reckless* 
ness, which are found in the bar-rooms and grog-shops, in which 
the poor are first seduced to intemperance, and then carried as fast 
as vitiated appetites, with all the accompaniments of the most vt« 
tiated society, can carry them to pauperism, and the secret of 
their degradation and misery is explained. And where lies respon* 
sibility for the moral neglect of the poor ? Where lies accounta* 
bleness for the facilities and encouragements to intemperance, by 
which the poor of our cities, of the country, and of Christendom, 
are everywhere surrounded ? ^ 

2* 
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parishes; the principle of assessment having. first been 
applied in those parts which are contiguous to Engr 
land. In the unassessed parishes, the chief fund for the 
relief of the poor is derived from collections at the church 
door. There are occasionally other funds, however, as 
interest upon small sums of money left to the Kirk Ses- 
sions. In the great majwity of these parishes, the ad- 
ministration of the funds thus obtained for the poor may 
be said to lie solely with the ministers and elders. From 
a comparison of nine parishes which are under the ope- 
ration of poor laws, and containing twenty-four thousand 
seven hundred and forty-three souls, with nine in which 
no compulsory provisions are made for the support or ro^ 
lief of the poor, and containing twenty-four thousand two 
hundred and forty-two souls, it appears that the ascer- 
tained public expenditures for the poor in the last named 
class, —that is, of unassessed pWishes, was ^464, 145. 
Id, ; and in the first named, or the assessed parishes, 
.£4920, 105. 6d, In other words, the population of these 
assessed parishes was only five hundred and one more 
than that of the unassessed ; and the difference of public 
cost for the poor in the assessed was <£4455, 1 6s, 4d. 
more that in the unassessed parishes. The question 
arises, and was proposed to Dr. Chalmers, ^' how is this 
great difference to be accounted for ?" His reply was, 
*^ there is no other circumstance I can assign for it, 
than the mere existence in one set of parishes, and 
the non-existence in the other, of a compulsory provi- 
sion." He adds, '* the relative affections seem to be in 
much more powerful exercise in the unassessed, than in 
the assessed parishes ; as also the kindness of neighbors 
to each other, and the spontaneous generosity of the rich 
to the poor. There is a great deal of relief going on in 
the unassessed parishes ; perhaps as much in point of 
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materiel^ as in the assessed ; though not so much needed, 
from the unbroken habits of economy and industry among 
the people. Besides, the morale which accompanies the 
Toluntary mode of relief tends to sweeten and cement the 
parochial charity in the unassessed parishes. The ex- 
cellence of our system, compared with that of England, 
is altogether of a negative kind. Our parochial charity, 
from the extreme moderation of its allowances, does not 
seduce our people from a due dependence upon themselves^ 
or to a neglect of their relative obligations. ( It i& not the 
relief administered by our Kirk Sessions which keeps 
them comfortable. This is mainly owing to the opera- 
tion of those principles, which nature has instituted 
for the 'prevention and alleviation of poverty. I look 
upon a compulsory provision as that which acts with 
A disturbing force upon certain principles and feel- 
ings, which, if lefl to their own undisturbed exercise, 
would do more for the prevention and alleviation of pov- 
erty, than can be done by any legal and artificial system 
whatever. I may mention that there is not a more famil- 
iar spectacle in our cottages, than the grandfather har^ 
bored for life by his married children y and remaining 
with them for years, the honored inmate of the family. 
In fact, I have no recollection of a single instance, -— 
and I am sure it would have been branded as the most 
monstrous and unnatural of all things, — of the desertion 
of parents by their children."* 

• Minutes of Evidence before the Select Committee on the State 
of the Poor in Ireland, First Report, pp. 282 — 288. Dr. Chal- 
mers also 6ays, *< Generally speaking, the people of my parish, save 
in a few instances, were in a remarkably good economical condition, 
arising in the first place from their own industry and economy ; in the 
■econd place* from the affections of relatives, which went far to su- 
persede any ulterior resource ; but in thie third place, there was never 
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We turn again ibr a moment to England, and to tbe 
operation of poor laws. And we aie told that the lan- 
guage has actually been addressed to an Oferseer, ^* why 
should I take care of my aged and' sick parents, when the 
parish is bound to take care of them ? Or, why should I ex- 
cuse the parish, which is bound to pay for what is done for 
^m ? " This is one of the results of a system, under 
which. children have been paid by parishes for the charge 
of their sick parents, and sisters for the charge of sick 
brothers. Husbands have also threatened to abandon 

wanting to the full amount of the existing iiecessity a third resource, 
in the mutual kindness of neighbors ; insomuch that I hold the 
fourth and last resource, or the kindness of the rich to the poor, to be 
the least important of them all. On the strength of these four prin- 
ciples, matters went on quite rightly and prosperously in the par- 
ish." 

To the testimony of Dr. Chalmers respe(;tii^ Scotland, may be 
added that of Bicheno, — a very competent witness, — respecting Ire- 
land. To the same Committee to which Dr. Chalmers gave his ev- 
idence, Mr. Bicheno said, ** the most remarkable feature to be ob- 
served in Ireland, is, the charitable disposition of the poor among 
themselves. I made it my business to stop persons who appeared 
to be beggars, to ask them how they obtained their living ; and I 
found many of them going from cabin to cabin, sleeping in any 
place which they chose to select ; and it seemed to me as if every 
house was open to a poor beggar. If he was in want, he had only 
to enter a cabin, and relief was afforded him from the potato. The 
potato appeared to me to be almost a common food. As long as 
it lasts, it is for the benefit of any man that wants it I have no 
doubt that parental feelings are much more alive in Ireland, than 
they are in England. I do not believe that in all Ireland (here are as 
many instances to be found of desertion of children by parents, as in 
many single parishes in England. And the children appeared to me 
to feel the obligation of supporting their parents much more than is 
found in the same relation of life in England ; and they feel it to be 
an obligation from which they can never be released. In my opin- 
ion, a compulsory assessment would diminish the charitable dispo- 
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their wives, and children their parents, unless more money 
should be allowed to them. Nay, parents have not only 
forsaken their sick children, but have sold them for pro- 
fligacy, and have lived without a sense of guilt upon the 
rewards of their iniquity. ** The evil of the amount of 
parish poor rates," or of this tax as a burden upon its 
payers, it is said, '' sinks into insignificance when com- 
pared with the dreadful effects which the system produces 

flitions both of the rich and the poor. The rich would immediately 
send the poor to he relieved at the parish table ; the poor would ex- 
cuse themselves from charity, because there would be an establish- 
ed provision ; and you would by this means break up what is of 
Tital importance to a good state of society, the virtuous exercise of 
the social feelings. -* p. 380. 

So important is the subject of the operation of Poor Laws, that I 
hope I shall be justified by this circumstance in so far lengthening 
this note, as to subjoin a few remarks of Mr. Senior, a distinguished 
poUtical economist, and one of the C<Hnmissioners of the King of 
England for revising and reporting upon the Poor Laws of th&t coun- 
try. In a Letter to Lord Howick on a Legal Provision for the 
Irish Poor, he says, *« the evidence taken before the Committee of 
1S30, is unanimous as to the strength among the Ii^ish of filial a^ 
fection, and mutual benevolence. But very different is the expe- 
rience of England. Among the lower orders, and in those districts 
in which the Poor Laws are in full operation, filial affection and 
charity, at least that filial affection which' ur^es the exertions ofln- 
dustry, and sweetens the sacrifices of frugality in behalf of parents, 
that charity which gives a charm to abstinenee by the prospect of 
helping a distressed tieighbor, seem almost ej^tingtiished. Every 
one who has lived in a. country parish in the souih and southeastern 
counties, knows that the support of the old by the young and strong 
is not the rule, but the exception. And to what is this lamentable 
diiSsrence to be attributed, but to the existence of a compulsory 
proTision ? I object, therefore, to making in [Ireland any further 
compulsory provision for the aged, than that a£R>rded by Dispensa- 
ries* Hospitals, and similar institutions for the supply of medical 
treatment and assistance.'* -— pp. 15, 16, 
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upon the morals and happiness of the poor. It is as dif- 
ficult to convey to the mind of the reader a true and 
faithful impression of the intensity, and malignity of the 
eyil, in this view of it, as it is by any description, how- 
ever vivid, to give an adequate idea of the horrors of A 
shipwreck, or a pestilence. A person must converse 
with paupers, — must enter work-houses and examine 
the inmates, — must attend at the parish pay- table, before 
he can form a just conception of the moral debasement 
which is the offspring of the present system. He mast 
hear the pauper threaten to abandon an aged and bed- 
ridden mother, to turn her ou| of his house, and to lay 
her at the Overseer's door, unless he is paid for giving her 
a shelter ; he must hear parents threaten to follow the 
same course with regard to their sick children ; and when 
he finds that he can scarcely step into a town or parish 
in any county, without meeting with some instance or 
other of this character, he will no longer consider the 
pecuniary pressure upon the rate-payer as the first in the 
<^lass of evils, which the poor laws have entailed upon the 
comi;i unity."* 

And once more, says another witness, " Two laborers 
were reported to me as extremely industrious men. They 
maintained large families, and had neither of them ever 
applied for relief. I thought it advisable that they should 
receive some mark of public approbation, and we gave them 
^1 each from the parish. Very shortly they both became 
applicants for relief, and have continued so ever since. 
I can decidedly state as the result of my experience, that 
when once a family has received relief, it is to be expect- 

* Report from his Majesty's Commissioners upon the Poor Laws* 
1834. pp. 96, 97. 
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ed that their descendants for generations will receive it 
also. I remember that about two years ago, a father and 
mother, and two young children, were very ill, and re- 
duced to great distress. They were obliged to sell all 
their little furniture for their subsistence. They were 
settled with us ; and as we heard of their extreme 
distress, went to offer them relief They, however, 
strenuously refused the aid. I reported this to the church 
warden, who determined to accompany me ', and together 
we again pressed upon the family the necessity of receiv- 
ing relief. But still they refused, and we could not per- 
suade them to accept our offer. We felt so much inter- 
ested in the case, however, that we sent them four shil- 
lings in a parcel with a letter, desiring them to apply fos. 
more if they continued ill. This they did. And from 
that time I do not believe they have been three weeks off 
our books, although there has been little or no ill health 
in the family. Thus we effectually spoiled the habits 
acquired by their previous industry. And I have no 
hesitation in saying, that in nine cases out often, such is 
the constant effect of having tasted parish bounty. This 
applies as much to the young as to the middle aged, and 
as much to the middle aged as to the old. I state it 
confidently, as the result of my experience, that if once a 
young lad gets a pair of shoes given him by the parish, he 
never afterwards lays by sufficient to buy a pair. So it is 
also with parents. The disease of pauperism is hereditary. 
When once a family has applied to the parish for relief, 
they are pressed down forever.'^* 

* Report from his Majesty's Commissioners upon the Poor Laws. 
1834, pp. 93, 94. 

•' There appear to be some errors so naturally plausihie, that 
nothing but experience can detect themr — Such is the scheme of 
f upplying by Act of Parliament the absence of cliarity on the part 
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Is it asked, what has all this to do with the action of 
Benevolent Societies ? We answer, much ; for the opin- 
ion is now a prevalent one, that these societies involve 
the very principles out of which have sprung all the 
abuses of poor laws. And is there not much truth in 
this opinion? If these Societies, gathered as far as pos- 
sible to relieve every form of human want, composed of 
members zealous to carry out their objects, and watchful 
of emergencies for the greatest practicable enlargement 
of their provisions for their beneficiaries, shall yet not only 
act without concert, and with little or no knowledge of 
each others' procedures, but it may be with some jealou&y 
of each other, and with not a little of the spirit of rivalry, the 
inference seems to us inevitable, not only that there must 
be a great waste, but a great abuse, of the alms which 
shall be dispensed by them. The difficulty, therefore, or 
the objection which is here brought before us, is one at 
which we are bound to look. Let us then not shrink 
from it. The very object of our association is, more 
completely than we otherwise could, to understand, and 

of the rich, and of industry and forethought on the part of 
the poor. — The experiment in England has produced a state of 
things, which, if not immediately remedied, threatens the destruc- 
tion of society ; and of which the remedy hecomes every day more 
dangerous, as the disease becomes more intolerable. Every Par^ 
liamentary Report on the Poor is more painful than the previous 
one. The Commons' Report and Evidence of 1817, present a 
picture which it seems scarcely possible to make barker. And 
yet in the Lords' Evidence in 1831, a period of fifteen years, is 
looked back to by some of the witnesses as one of comparative 
good management. And the last abstract of the Poor-Rate Returns, 
presented in March, 1831, shows a general increase of assessment 
in the previous year of eight percent; and in two counties, Leicei- 
ter and Warwick, of twenty-two and twenty per cent"— Mr. Sen- 
ior's Letter to Lord Howick on a Legal Provision for the Irish 
Poor, pp, 25 — 28. 
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to obviate the objections, which are brought against the 
action of Benevolent Societies. We have associated for 
the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of each others 
procedures, of avoiding interference with each others 
measures and movements, of profiting by each others ex- 
perience, and of gaining all the light we may as well 
respecting our dangers, as our duties in the dispensation 
of alms. Let us then look at these dangers as they are 
seen by those who are disposed to view them as neces- 
sary, and actual consequences. We need not shrink 
from them, as they well may who have made no such pre- 
parations as we have to meet them. 

We repeat, then, that the opinion is now a prevalent 
one, that Benevolent Societies involve the very principles 
out of which have sprung all the abuses of poor laws. 
For example, they are formed for the purpose of obtain- 
ing funds. They are therefore known, or are supposed by 
the poor, to possess funds, either for general or specific 
objects of relief. And these funds are to be appropriated 
to the relief of those who shall apply for them, and who 
shall seem to need them. Like poor laws, and other le- 
galized provisions for relief, therefore, they must and 
will operate as lures to application for relief. fAnd not 
only so. They invite, it is said, even those who would 
reluctantly expose their necessities to a private beneftic- 
tor, to join the multitude who are already recognised as 
habitually and willingly dependent upon alms ; and, thus 
to become themselves recognised, and willing, and habit- 
ual dependents. And yet further. In proportion as the 
disposition already exists in any thus to be dependent, 
rather than to labor and to economise, the knowledge of 
this provision not only supersedes the necessity of fore- 
thought and exertion, but to the extent to which the pro- 
vision shall be made, or shall be supposed to be made, it 
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is a machinery for perpetuating idleness^ waste and de- 
pendence. Nay. Let it e?en be supposed that the funds 
thus created are very small. Not only, still, will reliance 
be felt, and calculations be made upon them, but the ex- 
pectations formed of them, and from them, will not be 
small. Nor will these funds, in their distribution, call 
forth gratitude in their receivers. To whom, indeed, 
shall gratitude for them be directed ? They are not the 
property of those who will bestow them. They will not 
be considered by their receivers as the alms of those who 
will immediately bestow them. As far as the immediate 
givers are concerned, there is therefore a call for g.rati- 
tude, only as far as dispositions to sympathy and kindness 
are manifested by the givers. In other words, there is a 
call for gratitude for these alms, only in the circumstan- 
ces of them in which, by the sympathies of their distribu- 
tors, they are made to seem, and to be felt to be, private 
and personal alms. The cost at which relief is thus im- 
parted, if it shall be at all considered by the receiver, it 
will be understood comes from the funds of the Society, 
whose agent is but the instrument of imparting them. 
And what will this Society be to the receiver ? Precisely 
what a Corporation is in the eye of law, — a living 
body without a soul. A Charitable Society can be an 
object of gratitude to those only, with whom gratitude is 
an habitual and irrepressible sentiment. The common 
mind at least wants a more distinct, and individual object, 
to which the sentiment may be directed. We throw out 
hints only, for we can do no more within the limits neces- 
sarily to be prescribed to our Report. We proceed 
therefore to the principles upon which we desire to act, 
as the distributors of the alms entrusted to us. And we 
think that fidelity to these principles will leave little to be 
objected to in the operations of the Societies represented 
in this Association. 
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The principles, then, upon which we profess, and de« 
sire to act as distributors of alms, — What are they ? 

We answer, that the first principle of our association is 
founded in an admission, to a great extent, of the yery 
objections thus urged against Benevolent Societies. In 
stating this principle, we might even use the terms, the 
alms of Benevolent Societies are often misapplied, and are 
abused hy many who receive them. Therefore should the 
agents of these Societies he always aware of the danger of a 
misapplication of their alms, and do all which they may for 
security against every abuse of the charity which they diS' 
j^ense. We have, indeed, no sympathy with the maxim, 
that every man is to be suspected to be a knave till he 
shall have proved himself to be honest. Nor would we 
suspect every one who asks for alms to be an impostor, 
till he shall have proved himself to^be as destitute as he 
shall seem to be. But neither would we indulge an easy 
and weak credulity, which shrinks from inquiry into the 
necessities of an applicant for alms. We would believe of 
every one who seems honest, that he may be so ; and we 
would respect honesty wherever we may find it. But 
that our alms may accomplish the purposes of true and 
Christian Benevolence, our eyes must be open to their 
liabilities, and their tendencies to a ministry to evil. We 
are, however, persuaded that much of this tendency of 
the alms-giving of Benevolent Societies may fairly be 
ascribed to the Ignorance in which these Societies have 
acted of each other's operations. It will be perceived in 
a moment, how favorable is this ignorance to all disposi- 
tions in the poor, to avail themselves of alms as substi- 
tutes for labor. These Societies, in such circumstances, 
can know nothing more of deceptions and impositions in 
t^e cases which come under their notice, than may be 
learned from their own agents ; and the greatest deceiver, 
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or impostor, might be known and discarded by one or two 
Societies, and yet feel himself strong in the resources he 
would have in twenty, in which his impositions were un- 
suspected. Our first principle, then, stated simply with 
reference to the action of this Association, is, that every 
errvr or mistake in alms-giving, and every misapplication 
of alms, known to a visiter belonging to any of the Socie' 
ties here represented, is to be made known to all the visit" 
ers. It is an important object of our monthly meetings 
to report upon all known cases of the misapplication of 
alms. The Delegates who form this Association are 
Visiters of the Poor, and a faithful visitatorial system is 
maintained by them. The privilege of carrying alms to 
those who ought to be relieved by them is indeed felt by 
us to be very great. We know also that there are those 
among us, than whom none in our community are more 
deserving, who yet cannot live without alms. And we 
admit, that if all professed believers in Christianity were 
alive to a Christian sense of their relations to their fellow- 
beings, and their social duties as Christians, there would 
be no call for Poor Laws, or Alms-Houses, or Benevolent 
Societies. Private intercourse with the poor, and private 
alms-giving, would then supersede the necessity of theae 
Institutions. But of all artificial forms of alms-giving, we 
consider Benevolent Societies, united as ours are, and 
true to the principles of this union, not only as the least 
exposed to a misapplication of alms; but as far the best 
enabled most wisely to appropriate them, and at the same 
time to make them effective of the best moral influences 
upon their receivers. We would know, and we associate 
that we may know, and avoid all abuses in this depart- 
ment of charity, that we may most completely carry out 
in it the charity of the Gospel. Through this principle, 
we believe that our Association has already been an in- 
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strument of great good. Bat from larger experience^ and 
larger knowledge^ we look for still more important results 
of it. 

We would state as our second principle, and it is a 
fundamental one, that beggary is as far 09 possible to he 
broken up, — and especially, beggary by children. 

Law can punish vagrancy and imposture. But it can- 
not reach the beginnings of these great evils. How then 
is beggary to be arrested at the stages short of vagrancy 
and imposture ? We have attempted^ and we think we 
have done something for this object. We have done 
something for it, by carrying the principle which we have 
stated into our visits to the families we have found dis- 
posed to live by beggary. We have availed ourselves of 
these visits for obtaining a larger knowledge, and a 
stronger impression, of the causes and evils of beggary ; 
and we have given each other the light of our observa- 
tions in the cases which have come under our notice. 
We have also adopted the rule, that, as far as our influ> 
ence can be extended, no child that is sent out to beg 
shall in aiy case receive alms in the hours in which chil- 
dren who go to school are in the schools of the city. Pa- 
rents who so employ their children have to a considerable 
extent been taught, and they are universally to be taught, 
not only that they will obtain nothing from us by keeping 
their children from school, but that it is even a condition 
on which necessary aid will be dispensed to them, that 
they shall send their children to school, and faithfully 
keep them there. We earnestly wish that this rule might 
be adopted by the families throughout our community. 

Another rule, or principle in relation to beggary, is, 
that individuals and families that ash for alms, are to be 
relieved only at their homes ^ and after a personal examine 
aiioii of each case; and thai relief in these cases, wnm 

3* 
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given, is to be, not in money, but in the necessaries required 
in the case. We cannot, indeed, look for the adoption of 
this rule hy any hut visiters of the poor ; and even hy them, 
as a general rule^ it may he supposed to admit of excep- 
tions. But we would remark, that the exceptions to it 
cannot he too few. We feel quite sure, that a faithful 
regard to it will secure much additional comfort to the vir- 
tuous among the poor, and often at a considerahly less cost 
than that which would otherwise he required ; — while it 
will do much for the correction and prevention of ahuses. 
In this connexion, also, although comprehended hut 
incidentally in the measures of this Association, may he 
mentioned the Ticket System of the Office of the Visiters 
of the Poor. This system helongs particularly to the ope- 
rations of the Ministry at large. Yet it comes directly and 
strongly in aid of the objects of this Association, in respect 
to hcggary. It is well known to the Association that 
Tickets of direction to this office are sold to any who 
are disposed to have them ; and that one of these 
Tickets, given to any applicant for alms, and hrought by 
the receiver to our office, is understood to express the 
wish of the giver of the Ticket, that the bearer of it should 
be an object of the attention of one of the Ministers at 
large, To some extent we have availed ourselves of the 
aid of other Visiters of the Poor, in securing a proper 
attention to the cases thus referred to us, while we have 
made it a rule, and have felt it our duly, as far as possible, 
to visit those thus commended to our notice. We do not, 
however, intend by this system, and we wish it to be 
known that we do not intend by it, to transfer care for 
the Poor from others to ourselves. Every individual who 
has the means of aiding and comforting those who have 
need of aid and comfort, is hound by the principles of oor 
common humanity^ as well as hy those of the Gospel^ to 
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such an extent as he can^ to be a personal friend and 
nsiter of some of the poor and suffering of his fel- 
low-beings. There should be connexions of kindness, 
of sympathy and interest, between every rich family and 
certain families of the poor. Not only would we not dis- 
turb this union where it exists, but we are greatly desir- 
ous of extending it. In truth, the rich families and indi- 
viduals who live without this connexion with the poor, 
are far greater losers by their neglect of it, than are even 
the poor. Far closer, also, than it is, should be the con- 
nexion between the poor of our Religious Societies, and 
the congregations with which they worship. The thought 
is a painful one, how very small and feeble is the sympathy 
which ifi felt by the members of these societies with one 
another! Surely no poor person, who is a regular wor- 
shipper with any religious congregation, should be allow- 
ed to depend for alms either upon Benevolent Societies, 
or upon Overseers of the Poor. Without reference to the 
question of Church-membership, they should be in the 
charge of individuals, or of families, of the congregations 
to which they belong ; or of officers in these congregations 
entrusted with the charge of their poor members. It is 
objected, that the recognition and maintenance of this 
principle would bring great numbers of the poor into our 
Religious Societies, with a view to the alms to be obtain- 
ed through this connexion? And suppose it should? 
Might not this very circumstance, if wisely availed of, 
be made an important means of the best Christian im- 
provement, both of the rich and of the poor ? Would it 
not furnish such facilities as cannot otherwise be obtain- 
ed, for raising and improving character among the poor? 
And in what higher or worthier service can the prosperoos 
of a Religious Society be employed, than that of a faith- 
ful discbarge of the Christian Offices to which they would 
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thus be cn]ted for the poor members of tdeir own body t 
Vt^e believe that few means would be so effectual tor the 
suppression of beggary, the prevention of pauperism^ the 
diminution of public taxation for the poor, and the exten- 
sio'n of a Christian spirit through a community^ as a 
faithful care on the part of all Religious Societies of all 
the poor who may choose regularly to worship with them. 
We refer even to a care for them, which will induce the 
po6r to join our Religious Societies, that they may be ob- 
jects of the care of these Societies. Let this care be com- 
mitted to proper instruments in these Societies, — to 
those who will take and maintain it with the spirit of men 
and Christians, and theirs will be among the most effec- 
tual of the ministrations of the Church, for the advance- 
ment within itself of the objects and spirit of Christianity. 
When our Tickets are brought to us by those who tell us 
that they regularly worship with any Religious Society 
among us, we refer them to the Ministers of those Soci- 
eties. In all c^es, however, in which a stranger shall 
ask for alms, either at the homes of our citizens, or in the 
streets, and when an investigation of the case cannot be 
made by one who shall be so applied to, let one of our 
Tickets be given instead of money ; and thus let the case 
be referred to the Ministers at large. A benevolent mind, 
which shrinks from the thought of a refusal to give, 
where the seeming claims of the applicant are strong, 
and yet fears to give least the charity should be abused, 
must find no small relief in being thus enabled to refer 
the case to those, who are pledged to an examination of 
it. We believe that a great check to beggary was given 
by this system during the last winter. We trust also, 
that, by the same means, more may be done in this oause 
in the coming winter* We would, indeed, respect the 
beggar, however abject may be his condition ; for he is 
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a man, — a child of our own Father, even God, — and 
our fellow-immortal. We would, therefore, do all that 
we may for his best good and happiness. But we believe, 
and must act upon the belief, that it is hardly possible to 
live by beggary, and to live virtuously. We think it 
almost certain, that the boy who shall be reared to beg- 
gary will be a pauper for life ; and that the beggar girl, if 
not early rescued, will be irretrievably lost. — Were the 
suppression of beggary, then, and the discovery and ap- 
plication of right principles for its attainment, our only 
object, very great would be the moral interests of our As- 
sociation, and great its claims upon each of its members.* 

* We think it should be regarded as ao essential element in the 
constitutiou of a Christian Church, that as many as may be of the 
poor should be gathered into it. The demands of the Gospel in 
this^respect are not met, by making a few of the most inconvenient 
seats in a Church free to the poor. Nor would they be met, even 
by an appropriation of ample and convenient space and accommoda- 
tions for the poor, while no direct measures were taken and main- 
tained to bring the poor into the Churches. A Christian Church 
^ould not only be a body of worshippers composed alike of the 
rich and the poor. It should be an Association of the rich and poor, 
among other ends, for the specific purpose of cherishing together 
the sentiment of Christian brotherhood ; of receiving the strongest 
impressions of relative duties ; and of learning and feeling, that, 
amidst all the interferences and crossings, the discordance and con- 
flicts of outward interests, there are yet interests of each and all, 
— of the highest and the lowest, between which there is not 
enly no interference, but through a supreme regard to which all 
earthly and opposing interests are to be reconciled, and harmonized.! 
In the view of the Gospel of Christ, there is a greatness, an 
excellence, as attainable by those in the humblest, as in the highest 
conditions; a treasure as entirely within the reach of the poorest, as 
of the richest, and without which the richest in outward possessions 
may be poorer than the beggar who asks his charity. In other words, 
in the view of Christiaqity, all outw&rd good is of no value when 
compared with virtue ; — with the principles of disinterested love, 
and uncompromising rectitude; — with the spirit of Christ in 
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Our third principle respects those who are called the 
able bodied poor. It is, that the aims which interfere 

those who call themselves believera in Christianity. With (his 
spirit it is the great object of the Gospel to embue each one of its 
believers. Through its great principles of virtue, duty, and faith, 
it would bring about in its believers, in all' occupations and condi* 
tions, a mutual respect of character, a regard to rights, and a sym- 
pathy with weaknesses and wants, and with joys and sorrows, 
which will not only equalize, but raise and advance human happi- 
ness in all the departments of society^ as no other principles or 
means can equalize or advance it. The visible Church is one, and 
one of the most important, of the means which Jesus has instituted 
to this end. In the multitudes which followed him, to which he 
addressed himself, and upon all of which indiscriminately he incul- 
cated these great principles, we see whathe intended that his ChuKh 
should be ; and in his own peculiar care for those, for w^hom those 
who rejected him cared not, we see what should be (he care of 
Christian Ministers, and of Christian Churches, for the poor, and for 
the lost. Is it asked, on whom, then, shall devolve the pecuniary 
support of the ministrations in the Church ? We answer, that we 
have no objection to assessments for the support of public worship, 
which shall extend to every one in proportion to his ability. It 
should be felt, and by sincere believers in Christianity it will be 
felt, to be a great privilege, to contribute to the maintenance of the 
worship and ordinances of the Gospel. But we are strongly im- 
pressed with the duty, on the part of the prosperous, and of those in 
circumstances of competency, in Churches, — by which we mean 
congregations which assemble for worship, — to make it an object 
of especial care, and watchfulness and exertion, to do what they 
may, in their capacity as Churches, to bring the poor and the poor- 
est, and even the outcasts of the earth into their number ; and thus 
to the preaching, and under the influences of the Gospel. Let (he 
avowed believers in Christianity, as individuals and as Churches, 
thus feel and carry out their ob ligations to Christianity and the 
Poor, and not only will multitudes be saved from falling into pauper- 
ism ; but the poor of every Church, taken as they should be, hi 
respect to their temporal necessities, into the charge of the Christian 
Society with which they shall worship, will he doubly blessed in 
the ^Ims they will receive, — for they will then be the alms of 
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tDith the necessity of industry, forethought^ economy ar^^ a 
proper self-denial, are not only encouragements j buf causes \ 
of pauperism. We profess to act upon this principlei aqd 
we seek the iaformatioQ which will enable, us to act upon., 
it. The truth upon this subject is, — and the ^lore faith- 
fully we shall regard it the better it will be both for our- . 
selves and the poor, — that except the feeble, the aged^ 
the maimed and the diseased^ the number is compara- 
tively small among us, who, by industry, economy and 
temperance, could not provide for themselves and their 
families. We feel bound, however, to say, that among 
the feeble here referred to, we include a very interesting 
class of females, principally widows, and who have the 
charge of two, three, four or five children. Their sole 
dependence, except that of occasional alms, is either up- 
on their needle, with which they can at best earn a dol- 
lar, or a dollar and a half a week ; or upon employment 
for a day, or part of a day, whenever they can get it, in 

Christian and fraternal sympathy, interest and respect. — No parish 
lines are known in our towns and cities. No one of our Churches, 
therefore, can consider the poor of any section of a city, or town, as 
peculiarly the poor of its charge. It can recognise none in this 
connexion, except those who are among its fellow worshippers. 
The greatest practicable increase of the number of its poor members, 
to whom it can extend all the charities of the Gospel, should there- 
fore be felt to be one of the highest interests of every Church. 
Would to God that all our Churches might in this respect be alive, 
as they have never been, to the spirit and objects of our Religion] 
We believe that no incense, except that of the aspirations of the 
soul after an increasing personal assimilation to God, will rise from 
any temple upon the earth to the Throne of the Eternal Father 
with equal acceptance, as the incense of a heart, at once feeling 
itself amidst those of all diversities of outward condition, and glowing 
with the sentiments of Christian humanity ; and thus prepared, as it 
has the means and opportunity, for a faithful discharge of all the 
offices of Christian benevolence to its suffering fellow-creatures. 
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any of the coarse work of a family. Many of these are 
the widows of men who might have left their wives inde- 
pendent of alms, had they but themselves refrained froDOi 
the use of ardent spirits. But their husbands have left 
them broken in constitution, borne down by discourage- 
ment, utterly destitute, and surrounded by hungry and 
helpless children. The earnings of this class of women, 
with their best industry, are very precarious as well as 
small. At certain seasons, even with the extremest econ- 
omy, they could not be comfortable without alms. They 
are unequivocally proper subjects of alms. But still great- 
er is the number who are able bodied, both women and 
men, and who yet apply for alms. They are not inclined 
to do what they can for themselves. Many of them earn 
enough for self-support, but expend these earnings in vitia- 
ting indulgences. They know little of economy, and 
care for it and practise it less. They form their calcula- 
tions, when employment shall fail them, for living upon 
the alms they are to receive. It is a delicate, and often 
a very painful office to which we are called, of judging 
and acting upon applications for aid, where want, and 
even necessity may at the time be pressing, but . where it 
is not only perceived that this necessity might have been 
obviated by a proper self-denial and economy on the part 
of the applicants, but that, through the continued neglect 
of this economy, there will be a perpetual recurrence of 
the very necessity which pleads for immediate relief. In 
rerpect to these cases we can only say, that if relief must 
be given, — and it sometimes must be, — it should never 
be of a kind, or to a degree, which will make this depen- 
dence preferable to a life of labor. It should, however, be 
remembered, — and justice requires us to remember, — 
that many would be economical if they knew how to bg. 
But they have been reared in ignorance, and indolence, 
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and thrifUessness. It may even be, that, amidst waste 
and want, they have been reared to every attainable indul- 
gence of appetite, — and, as far as females are concern- 
ed, to every attainable gratification of the love of finery 
and show. If we cannot remedy these evils in parents, 
let us at least do what we may for their prevention in 
children. And we repeat, — for we attach great impor- 
tance to the principle involved in the caution, — let us 
take care that toe do not enable the vnlHngly dependent to 
live more comfortable^ withottt industry and economy, by 
living upon our alms, than the humblest of the industrious 
and self denying, who receive no alms, can live without 
them.* 

* In the Report of the British Commissioners upon the Poor 
Laws it appears, that, under the administration which has prevailed 
of those laws, the parish pauper, has heen a decidedly better fed 
man, than the humblest in the class of independent laborers, who 
would not submit to parish dependence. The facts upon this sub- 
ject are very curious, and call for the serious attention of legislators, 
In view of their measures respecting poverty and crime. Should the 
question be brought before any body of fair-minded men, what are the 
claim? of justice and right in regard to the provisions which should 
be made by law, or by officers acting under the authority of law, 
for the support of the able-bodied poor, and of criminals, no one, it 
is presumed, would require, or would even consent to a better pro- 
vision for these classes, than the humblest of industrious and inde- 
pendent laborers can make for himself and his family, it would 
probably even be required, that as far as possible, no one of these 
classes should be quite as well fed by parish officers, as is the hum- 
blest independent laborer by his own industry and providence. Yet 
what have been the operations of law in these cases ? Let a scale 
be made, upon which the living of certain independent laborers in 
England, who have preferred to be rate-payers rather than paupers, 
shall have its true relative place with the living of those for whose 
support provision is made by law, and immediately a6o»d^ the line 
againstwhich we write, the Independent Laborer, we must mark 
that of the Soldier ; next above the Soldier that of the Pauper ; — 

4 
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Another principle which we think of great importance 
is, that wherever, in our intercourse with the poor, t» 
meet with industry, with frugdUty , with self-respect, and 
with a preference of self denial to dependence upon o&is, 
the proper encouraigement and support of an individual of 
this character is, not alms, or any other form of charity as 
a substitute for almSy hut the simple and true respect and 
regard for character j which such a one will never fail t0 
hnow how to appreciate. Here, indeed, vsr a test by which 
the truth of character in these respects may be tried. He, 
or she, who really prefers labor and self-denial to de- 
pendence upon alms, will equally prefer our simple 
confidence, our just appreciation of motives, and onr re- 
spect, expressed not by words, but by treatment and 
conduct, to any alms which we could give. Let us not 
fail to sympathise with such a mind whenever we may 
find it. But let us be aware also of the delicacy, the 

ficxt above ttie Pauper, that of ^Ae Suspected Thief; — next above 
his, that ofthe Convicted Thief; — and above that of the Convict- 
ed Thief, the line of the living of the Transported Felon I Thus 
have the humblest classes been most effectually taught, that paa- 
perism is a better, — a more desirable condition, than that of hard' 
laboring, self-denying independence ; that, as far as food is concern- 
ed, it is better even to be a criminal, than a pauper. One of the 
great objects, therefore, contended for in the Report of the CommiF' 
sioners was, that the pauper should not be better fed by public 
alms, than is the independent laborer who lives without alma. This 
surely is right. Let it not, however, be forgotten, that the pauper 
is he who asks for alnra, and would live upon alms, while by indus- 
try, and temperance, and frugality, he might provide for his own 
support. Should he not, then, be made to feel, through the very pro- 
vision that shall be made for him, that it is far more for his interest 
and happiness to live industriously, economically and temperate- 
)y, than to live either upon public or private bounty ? 

Copies of << £xtracts from the Report of the Commissioiiers" nay 
he obtained gratis at the office of the Visiters of the Poor« 
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care which must be maintained, in the treatment of such 
« mind. That which is offered as a substitute for alms, 
and which is to be appropriated to the uses to which 
alms are af^ropriated, however it may be disguised, if 
accepted, may lead to dependence upon alms. In the ap- 
plication of this^ as of every other principle, precise direc- 
tions cannot be given. No two characters, or cases, are 
precisely alike. Much must necessarily be led to the 
judgment of the almoner. But he is not fitted to be an 
almoner, who does not understand and feel, that sincere 
respect, sympathy and interest, will do more to improve 
the whole condition of the poor, than any alms which we 
can give them. These sentiments, and a correspondent 
deportment towards the poor, will save from pauperism, 
where the want of them will lead to, and inevitably do 
much to occasion, pauperism. There is no doubt that, a 
very great extent of the existing pauperism of the world 
is to be ascribed to the fact, that respect and sympathy 
are given, to ao great an extent, to condition rather than 
to character. Multitudes, therefore, who feel that they 
cannot hope essentially to rise in condition, become reck^ 
less in regard to character^ Let us do what we can for 
the correction of thia evil. And above all, let us take 
heed that eur alms shall not be means of undermining 
one eight principle in the mind, or of enfeebling one of 
its weli'diiected energies. 

It is most grateful to a benevolent heart to recognise 
virtue, -^ the triumph of principle, in aiiy of the struggles 
0f suffering huiQanity, aod to honor the principles and 
effibrts of virtjue whoever we may see them. And wo 
ought to honor them in the poor and the poorest, equally 
as in the rich and the richest. But how are we to honor 
them t How are we to honor the single-minded, unobtru* 
aiire, bat deteroiined spirit of a popr man or woman, of 
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of a poor family, who reject the proffer of alms, resolring 
at the cost of great labor, and of great self-denials, to 
k)ok only to God and their own efforts for support t WoaM 
you honor this virtue by rewarding it with money 1 Let 
us erer take care how we expose the energies of this 
i^irit even to the enfeebling influence of praise. The 
poor may be, and of\en are, injured by flattery, not less 
than the rich. The virtue which demands praise, — we 
mean not approbation, but commendation , — for its sup- 
port, either in the rich or the poor, has but little root, 
and but a feeble hold upon the soul ; and no strong ap- 
pliances will be required to level it with the dust. There 
is a respect, an honor to be paid by men one to another, 
and by the rich to the poor, which is of infinitely higher 
worth than either praise, or money. Would that we 
knew how to give a strong impression to this greatly im* 
portant truth ! We refer to the respect, the honor, which 
recognises in virtue, in fidelity to the sense of right 
and duty, not the means of obtaining good and happiness, 
but actually the greatest good and happiness to be obtain- 
ed by man ; the richest treasure of the human soul ; the 
good compared with which all outward treasures and hon- 
ors are as nothing. He that is willing to take a reward for 
having done right, — for having done his simple duty, 
shows by that very fact that he is poor in virtue. Place 
him in a palace, surround him all that is sumptuous, 
and give him the control of all the gold which is upon, or 
within the earth, and he would still, in the highest sense 
of the terms, be a poor man. And if you shall persuade 
one, who, under a strong sense of duty is struggling for 
personal independence, or for independence of alms, to re- 
ceive a reward for his denials and struggles, we shall 
have bribed him to unfaithfulness to his own soul. And 
having taken one bribe, he will take another, till the 
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whole remaining stock of his virtue may be bought for a 
mess of pottage* 

Another principle, not less essential than either of 
which we have spoken is, that where there are relatives of 
the poor who are able to provide for them, there should be 
no interference of alms with the duties of such relatives. 
If the alms are evil, — worse than thrown away, — 
which operate as substitutes for industry and economy, 
in a still higher sense are they evil, because conducing 
to greater sin, where they interfere with, and supersede 
the demand for, the affections and duties which belong 
to the near relations in which God places us in this 
world. It is God's will that, as far as they can, parents 
shall provide for their children. It is equally his will, if 
parents fall into a condition of dependence, and there are 
children who are able, even at the cost of much labor and 
self-denial, to take charge of them, that parents in these 
cases shall be supported by their children. Law and 
right, indeed, require this support from more distant rela- 
tives of the impotent poor. Law, however, independent 
of a higher principle, «an do little in this cause. The 
duty is one of high moral character, and as such is to be 
early, and universally inculcated. So it has been incul- 
cated in Scotland ; and the consequence is, that, where 
there are no Poor Laws, and no parish assessments in 
that country, the care of the poor for their own poor rel- 
atives goes far to supersede the necessity of any other 
provision for them. And not only do legal, and other 
artificial provisions for the poor, greatly check and restrain 
the natural sympathies of relatives with each other's 
necessities. They also paralyze public sentiment upon 
the subject of duty in the case ; and induce a tacit ap- 
proval of turning over poor relatives upon public charity, 

even where it ought to'cover the individuals who are guilty 

4» 
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of it with shame and disgrace. We are living under tbe 
influence of these artificial provisions, and are sufferiDg 
from their injurious effects. Let us do as little as we may 
to produce, or to perpetuate such effects. Let us do all 
that we may to obviate them ; to call up and strengthen 
the affections by which relatives should be bound to each 
other, and to show our respect for those who are faithful 
to the offices of kindred and of neighborhood. Here, as 
in cases to which we have before adverted, a judicious 
respect, and a kindly word of encouragement, are a far 
better tribute than would be the most abundant alms. 

And, once more, — as not only a large part of the de- 
pendence upon alms among us, even among the virtuous 
poor, but nearly all our pauperism, or abject poverty, is 
either immediately, or remotely to be ascribed to intern- 
perance, the question arises, — and it is often one of the 
most difficult which we have to meet, — " what ought we 
to do?" or,'" what shall we do in the cases, in which, 
but for intemperance, there would be no call for alms 1" 
This question is easily answered by those who have 
never been visiters of the poor. And as a general rule or 
principle, we readily admit, that alms should as far as 
possible be withheld from the intemperate. We go fur- 
ther. We say they should not be given to the drunkard 
But the wife and children of the drunkard, or of the in- 
temperate man who is not recognised as a drunkard, may 
be without food, without fuel, without comfortable cloth- 
ing, and wholly innocent in respect to the causes of their 
destitution. How far, in these cases, should we extend, or 
withhold our alms? Or, it may be, the wife is as intemper- 
ate as her husband . Yet here are children to be sheltered, 
and clothed, and warmed, and fed. Is it said that our very 
alms will be appropriated to the rearing of these children 
in intemperance ? To some extent they probably will be. 
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Yet there maj be actual and pressing want of the abso- 
lute necessaries of life. Let him who thinks it easy al- 
ways to act wisely in reference to these classes of applica- 
tions become a visiter of the poor, and give us the light of 
his counsel and example. Most of us, we believe, have 
often been much perplexed upon the question of duty in 
these circumstances. We would repeat, however, that 
to the intemperate^ whether man or womariy money should 
never he given. Nay, more. Even relief in kind should 
never he given to the families of the intemperate^ beyond 
the demands of unquestionahle necessity. We would in- 
flict upon them no suffering. We would most gratefully 
be instruments of their rescue from all suffering. But 
any alms we can bestow will but carry them on in their 
misery. Nay, through our own very alms may an intem- 
perate husband and father feel himself relieved from the ne- 
cessity, and perhaps from the obligation, of providing for 
his wife and children. These are cases in which law 
might do far more than it has ever done for the suppres- 
sion of pauperism. But while it licenses the'dram-shop, 
and interferes not with the drunkard, to whatever extent 
of wretchedness he may bring his family, while yet he 
commits no outrage against the public peace, we must do 
what we can that our alms may not minister to the drunk- 
ard's recklessness. Let us seek by all the means of which 
we can avail ourselves, to recover him from his ruin. 
Above all, let us never lose our interest in his children. 
Let us do all that we may for their salvation. 

We cannot close our Report, without a distinct expres- 
sion of the strong interest with which we regard the 
accession to our Association of the delegations from our 
Infant School Societies, and from the Societies for the 
Empl<^yment of the Female Poor. The objects of these 
Societies are, to an important extent, precisely those of 
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our Association. They were instituted for the prevention 
of pauperism, and for the greatest good and happiness of 
the poor. By different, yet perfectly harmonious meas- 
ures, they are seeking the same great results. One is 
aiming at its purposes by furnishing employment to those 
who cannot obtain it for themsel?es, and yet without it 
must beg. There are not a few of this class in every 
large community, and they have strong claims upon the 
sympathies of those who can furnish them with employ- 
ment. Our Infant School Societies would rescue the 
children of paupers, and of the most dependent among the 
poor, from the dreadful exposures of their condition. They 
would take these children into their charge, even at the 
age of lisping infancy, and form their first associations to 
a knowledge and lo?e of right ; — to a knowledge and 
love of God their Father ; — and to a knowledge and 
love of duty. These schools are moral nurseries for 
those, who, if not gathered into them, or if left where 
they are, can hardly be expected, when they shall be 
advanced in life, to have any clear and strong conceptions 
of right and wrong; and who certainly, if uncared for, 
will not justly be accountable for their character and 
conduct, as they will be accountable for it by whom they 
shall have been neglected. We doubt not that every 
member of this Association will feel the high and strong 
claims of our Infant School Societies. One of these 
Societies, — we mean that by which the Broad Street In- 
fant School has been sustained, — - calls for our immediate 
attention and aid. Its necessities and claims should be 
among the earliest objects of the care of the Association. 
We shall lessen demand for alms, in proportion as we 
shall awaken a spirit of industry in those who shall i4»ply 
for them, and supply those with employment who cannot 
otherwise obtain it; — and not less in proportion as we 
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shall save the children of paupers from early exposure^ 
and education to the vices, which have brought their 
parents to debasement and ruin. 

We have spoken of a few principles, familiar perhaps 
to all of us^ a regard to which is strongly demanded 
at once for avoiding abuses of alms-giving^ and for a 
security of the most effectual relief of those for whom 
both Christianity and humanity alike require it. Through 
these principles, our Association is intended to act as a 
balance-wheel in the movements of the Benevolent So- 
cieties of which its members are the agents. By visiting, 
as far as possible, and not once or twice, every applicant 
for alms, we have learned, to a very great extent, the actual 
condition of nearly every one to whom the alms entrusted 
to us have been administered. A few cases of very gross 
imposture have been detected and exposed. In one in- 
stance, — and of a female, — in which a long series of very 
aggravated impositions were discovered, the individual 
guilty of them was arrested upon a civil process, and 
upon conviction was sent to the House of Correction. 
Nor have we any doubt that the knowledge of our opera- 
tions has done much to prevent attempts at imposition. 
Such attempts may be made successfully upon families, 
from which no fear of visits is felt. But they cannot long 
be sustained under a faithful visitatorial system. Yet 
it is under this very system that the proper subjects of 
alms have been aided, as they otherwise could not have 
been. They have been aided, not only with alms, but 
with that respect and sympathy, that counsel and en- 
couragement, which are not less important and valuable 
to them thaji alms. Our ministry to such as these we 
consider among the highest of our principles. In our con- 
nexion with such as these, we sometimes find our ablest 
teachers ; our wisest of mere human guides to the high- 
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est happiness, the best good of life. A]ms«giving we 
consider one of the most imperative of the duties which 
belong to the stewardship of the rich. It is one of the 
offices by which we are to prove our love to Christ, and 
oar fidelity to Christ. Nor is there too much of it 
among us. Far otherwise. If, when mis-directed, our 
alms may minister to vice in its most debasing forms, 
and most destructive influences, so also may the with- 
holding of them be the occasion of as dreadful evils, 
as were ever produced by their abuse. Let it be our 
aim then to carry on our work with hearts alive at 
once to its privileges, and to our responsibilities in it. 
Christian alms-giving is yet a great subject for the con- 
sideration of Christians. Much vague, and worse than 
useless declamation has been employed upon it. Let us 
all feel that we need light upon it, and that we have much 
to learn respecting it. Let us do what we can to enlighten, 
to guide, and to aid each other. And let us not fail to 
seek for light from Him, who will not withhold it from 
those who truly want it, and are prepared faithfully to 
walk in it. 

For the Committee, 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN. 
Boston, October, 1835. 

Read this day before the Association, and accepted as 
their Report. 

HENRY B. ROGERS, Secretary. 

Boston, October 13/*, J 835. 
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ASSOCIATION OF DELEGATES 

FROM THE 

BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES OF BOSTON. 



PREAMBLE. 

Whereas, tbe public good requires that the character and 
circumstances of the Poor should be thoroughly investigated 
and known by those who administer our public charities, in 
order that all the relief which a pure and enlarged benevo- 
lence dictates may be freely bestowed, and that alms-giving 
may not encourage extravagance or vice, nor injuriously affect 
the claims of society at large, upon the personal exertions and 
moral conduct of its members; — and whereas, these mosC 
important objects cannot be obtained, without the mutual 
interchange of all the information and experience possessed 
by those who are engaged in the work of dispensing alms, 
nor without the adoption of some common and uniform mode of 
disbursing charitable funds ; — Therefore the various Benev- 
olent Societies in this city have thought proper to send Dele- 
gates to this meeting, for the purpose of representing their 
views and interests in respect to these objects ; and of taking 
such measures, as may be necessary for the attainment of the 
ends of our proposed Association. We, tben, as Delegates 
from the above referred to Societies, agree to adopt the fol- 
lowing 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article I. This Association shall be called, the Asso- 
ciation OF Delegates from the Benevolent Socie- 
ties OF Boston. 

Art. II. The objects of the Association shall be, to adopt 
mesuiures for the most effectual prevention of fraud and de- 
cepiion in the applicants for charity ; to obtain accurate and 
thorough information with regard to the situation, character 
and wants of the poor ; and generally to interchange knowl- 
edge, experience and advice upon all the* important subjects 
connected with the duties and responsibilities of Benevo- 
lent Societies* 



48 CONSTITUTION. 

Art. III. The Association shall chooso annually by bal- 
lot a President and Secretary, who shall perform all the 
duties usually required of such officers. 

Art. IV. There shall be an annual meeting fprthe choice 
. of Officers, on the second Tuesday in January of each year. 

Art. V. Each of the Benevolent Societies attached to 
this Association shall choose annually two Delegates to the 
Association, who shall take their seats in the same on the second 
Tuesday in January of each year ; it being understood, that 
the Delegates now chosen shall retain their places until new 
ones shall be elected in their stead at the annual meeting. 

Art. VI. The Association shall hold a stated meeting on 
the first Tuesday of each month, and at such hour and jHace 
as they may agree upon. 

Art. VII. It shall be the duty of the Delegates from 
each Benevolent Society to furnish the Secretary, at each 
monthly meeting, with a written report, containing an accu- 
rate statement of the number of persons their Society has 
assisted during the preceding month ; the names of those thus 
assisted ; the residence, nation and character of each, and of 
the kind and amount of relief afforded ; according to a form to 
be adopted by the Association. The Delegates shall also 
furnish the Association with a correct list of the Executive 
Officers, and Standing Committees of the different Societies 
they represent, and of the changes which from time to time 
may take place in them. 

Art. VIIT. This Association shall have no control, direct 
or indirect, over the funds belonging to either of the Societies 
represented in it ; but each Society shall have the entire and 
sole control of its own funds. 

Art. IX. This Constitution may be amended at any 
meeting of the Association specially notified for the purpose; 
provided the alteration shall have been proposed at a previous 
regular meeting, and a statement thereof shall have been 
placed in the hands of the President at such meeting for th^ 
inspection of the Delegates ; and the alteration shall be 
adopted, if two- thirds of the Delegates present shall vote in 
its favor. 

Art. X. Special Meetings of the Association may bo 
called by notification from the Secretary, upon a written re- 
quest from the Delegates of any three Societies. 

JOSEPH TUCKERMAN, 

PrendetU of the •^sociation. 
Henrt B. Rogers, Secretary. 
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TO THE DELEGATES OF THE BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETIES OF^BOSTON^ 
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Ladies and Gentlebien — Permit me to congratulate 
you on our being called together this afternoon, beneath 
the care of Providence, to open our third course of meet- 
ings for mutual advice and aid upon the subject of ex- 
tending our sympathy and the charities to the less favored 
classes of our fellow-creatures. 

Our Association was formed in the fall of 1833. 
Monthly meetings were held during the winter and 
spring of that and the subset [uent year. Dr Tuckerman 
opened the session of the years 1834-5 with a Report to 
your Board, and the monthly meetings were continued 
till late in the last spring, when we adjourned to meet on 
this day, the second Tuesday of October. 

Many of us have been present at all the meetings since 
the first formation of the Society. We have been pleased 
to see new members added from time to time to our 
number. 

From our experience or our observation of the past we 
haVe all, I feel assured, common cause of thankfulness to 
God and of congratulation towards each other. We 
commenced our meetings under high hopes. We have 
gathered more from them than we had ventured to ex- 



pect. And have we not reason to indulge pleasant an^ 
ticipations for the future ? 

In compliance with your vote at our last meeting, it is 
at once my happiness and my duty to address you upon 
the opening of our present series of sessions. Allow 
Bie in doing this to direct your attention to a few points 
to which my own thoughts are led hy the circumstances 
of the present season. 

A remarkahly short and cold summer has just closed. 
The agricultural produce of the neighborhood of our city 
has fallen short of its usual amount. Prices have ad* 
vanced very materially upon bread stuffs and all other 
articles of food. An increasing population, and a great 
increase to our class of consumers rather than to that 
of producers^ as seen from the large numbers employed 
tipon the several new railroads and other works of public 
improvement, has served at once to enhance and to fix 
these prices. 

The progress of several speculations in real estate and 
^lans for new buildings have also tended to render the 
situation of the poorer classes more precarious and un- 
certain than heretofore. They have always had to pay 
the highest rents, and so many old houses hitherto occu- 
pied by them have been taken down the two last sum- 
mers that the supply of tenements for them has been 
materially lessened and the prices raised accordingly. 

The July number of the London and Westminster 
Review contains an excellent article upon the Domestic 
Arrangements of the Working Classes. I quote the fol- 
lowing passage upon the subject of rent ? — "(renerally 
speaking, no class of people are so ill-lodged as the 
working people. Their dwellings are rarely built pur- 



posBly for them : they are commonly houses which have 
served other purposes, and have fallen into disuse, a^ 
are converted into inconvenient lodging-houses, in which 
each family occupies an apartment at a high rate of pay- 
ment Even in houses huilt on purpose for them, their 
conveniences are little attended to. They have be^ 
accustomed to nothing better, and they submit. And 
wealthy are they sure to be who supply the wants of the 
poor on a large scale. Where the builder makes five ot 
tBeven per cent, by the dwellings of the rich, he mabi^ 
twenty five by the dwellings of the poor." 

This was written for London. It appears to spring 
from personal knowledge on the part of the writer. We 
know that he might have written upon the tenements of 
the poor of Boston and used precisely ^the same terms. 
We have facts to show that with us the working-people, 
and especially the lower laboring classes, pay at the jca^ 
of at least twentyfive per cent, per annum on the value of 
the buildings they occupy. And as we attempt to esti- 
mate how many of these buildings have lately given 
place to new and more costly edifices, no longer to be oc- 
cupied by the poor, what ccm we ezpect but an advance 
upon even the present exorbitant rent demanded of them ? 
Again, it should be borne in mind that our city, like b}1 
others, has long been exposed to a greater increase of ill 
laboring and working classes than can find employment 
or subsistence. 

A city always attracts these^ classes from the country. 
The report of our public improvements and other large 
works spreads through the country and draws together 
more hands than are really needed. 

Foreigners too nre almost universally in the habit of 



resorting to the cities or principal towns, especially to 
those upon the sea coast. 

These two classes of new citizens are necessarily a 
long time in the city before they learn that their own 
nambers are too large. Some few individuals and fami- 
lies return or remove to the country before winter. But 
most of them remain, through ignorance or indifierence, 
till this season commences, and then find themselves in a 
city of strangers, without means or resources of their 
own, and unable to obtain employment in the few quar- 
ters that are not closed by the short days and cold weather. 

Boston the past summer has received her full share of 
such cases as these. We have already had them present- 
ed to our notice in rather unusual numbers for so ea rlya 
date. I have certainly met more within a few days than 
I was led to expect from my experience of the same pe- 
riod in former years. 

I find, too, that our own poor begin their applications 
for relief earlier this year than usual. I had as many 
cases laid before me on the first of October, as I have 
hitherto known on the first of December. 

The increased prices we have noticed are already be- 
ginning to afiect the poor. And there are evidently some 
such other and peculiar circumstances, as those I have 
briefly mentioned, bearing now with unusual force upon 
the situation of the laboring classes in our community. 

The relief of want and suffering among our feUow- 
creatures and the proper distribution of alms you and I 
must have already felt as presenting serious topics of 
thought and involving great questions of duty. 

To discriminate between the deserving and the unde- 
serving applicants — ^to decide upon the best mode of pro- 



eifedure in each case — to fix upon the amount of reUef re- 
quired — to give way to the better feeling of our nature, 
and yet to keep them within the control of prudence* 
justice, and expediency — to extend assistance and yet not 
check self-respect or independence in the bosoms of those 
who receive it — to offer actual and tangible proof of our 
sympathy or good will, and yet not impair the industry, 
enterprise, or economical habits of the poor — ^these and 
similar points occur at every step in the path of christian 
charity. — They call for mature reflection and superior 
wisdom. They demand and they deserve most careful 
consideration. They cannot be passed heedlessly, or dis- 
missed in a moment, with impunity. The longer I Uve 
and tread in this path, the more do I distrust my own 
abilities, and the more difficult do I find it to satisfy my- 
self upon many of these points. Your experience, I 
doubt not, is similar to my own. 

We are met at the beginning of the coming winter to 
advise with, and aid, each other. In view of the circum- 
stances we have noticed as accompanying the p^esen^ 
season, every question of duty and expediency has ac- 
quired new importance. At the present juncture I csm- 
not but ask with peculiar emphasis, WAat shall toe do 
nmong the poor ? 

What shall we do ? Shall we make new requests to 
our benevolent friends, and to the public ? Shall we in- 
crease our funds, and prepare to expend more than in for- 
mer years ? Yes — ^this I believe we must do. This is 
the most obvious way to discharge our increasing duties, 
and this to a certain extent must be done. 

Still, there are other modes, less obvious perhaps, but 
not less imperative or important. There are certain 

1* 
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remedial and preventive measures. There are certain 
steps to be taken, as it were, in anticipation of actual suf* 
fering, and the call for direct relief. 

Whit shall we do beforehanA — at the beginning — nt 
the outset ? 

Let us hold the question before us in this light. Cases 
will be presented to us of families and Individuals, who 
never needed, or never asked for assistance before. How 
shall these be met ? Let us approach them kindly and 
compassionately. The Father of all expects this of us. 
But let us approach them under the light of sound judg'- 
ment and wise discretion. A little incidental relief may 
be required which we perhaps can safely giunt at our 
first visit. If so, let ourt one and manner — and our direct 
expression, if necessary, — declare the incidental nature of 
this relief and discourage all feelings of calculating or re- 
lying upon it for the future, except as the very last resort. 

Let us then immediately inquire into the whole history 
of the case, and pursue every detail that may throw any 
light upon the course we are to take. A great deal is 
lost \vhere such inquiries are not made — ^and often from 
the want of them plans have been adopted and followed 
which are to result in confusion or harm. 

We may sometimes feel delicate about making such an 
investigation. It is always delicate to act as the agent 
of charitable regard and relief towards a fellow-being. 
There is no reason, however, to justify our not making a 
thorough and close examination of every case presented 
to our notice. A person comes to us with the plea that 
he needs our assistance ; we should receive him kindly, 
but no time should be lost in assuring him that the most 
perfect candor and openness on his part is indispensable 



to our future connexion with each other. He comes upon 
the ground that his situation is such as to require relief. 
We should give him to understand, from the first,— if he 
is not aware of it already, — that all the particulars and 
circumstances of his situation must he laid fiBurly and fully 
before us. 

Obvious as this course is, hare we not reason to fear 
that we have often neglected to pursue it ? We shall not 
always find it pleasant to the applicants to enter with us 
into all the bearings of their cases. I have heard a great 
deal of complaint from them upon this score. " We did 
not expect so many inquiries would be made,"—" It is 
something new to have so many questions asked,"*—** We 
used to call for aid, and get it at once, without all this in- 
vestigation, *•-— are often to be heard from some of them. 

Last winter a woman declined at once receiving any 
aid) if I could not give it without letting her relatives in 
the other part of the house know of it, or asking them 
certain questions, she had not answered herself. 

An elderly gentleman came to me the other day for 
some aid to get back to Connecticut. I had a gr^ deal 
of difiiculty in bringing him to say where he boarded. 
The moment I told him I wished to go to the house where 
he had been staying, he bowed himself out of the room, 
and said, he had much rather not have my assistance if I 
intended to make any inquiries. 

A woman was quite indignant last season at my asking 
her several plain and important questions. She said she 
had been aided for years, and always without being obli- 
ged to give all these answers. 

Each of these cases I have ^ince been satisfied was un- 
worthy of assistance. It was no wonder the applicants 
wished to evade investigation* 
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Let as look now at the cither side. Let me take a sin-^ 
gle example in proof of the adrantage of making every 
possiUe inquiry. 

A poor man early last spring came under the care of 
one of our Dispensary physicians* He was confined to 
his bed, with the prospect of being there for months. 
His disease could not be removed for several years, if 
ever. His wife could do but little work. The family 
had been here but a short time, and were without acqusdnt' 
ance or friends. They were first found in a barn without 
windows, and with its roof about giving way beneath its 
load of snow. There appeared al first no resort but the 
House of Industry. 

The physician wished in all such cases to develope ths 
resources of the applicants, and to a^ord them relief 
rather through their own industry and economy, than 
from the private or public funds of charity. He felt, at 
first, that there was no hope of such procedure in the 
present instance. What could a bed-ridden man do for 
his own support ? 

Aftgp many inquiries their good friend learned that the 
invalid in his early days had made nets. He had not lost 
the art. And it appeared at once that here was work 
even for the sick bed. Some materials were procured, 
and the man began to make fly-nets for horses. These 
sold readily during the warm weather. He has since 
been engaged upon net-bags and silk scarfs for ladies 
with equal success. 

His earnings from May 15, to Oct. 8, were $31 17 cts. 
The family meanwhile have received the countenance 
and sympathy of a few kind friends. Cold victuals, or 
s<mie such assistance has been occasionally given them. 
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But their chief dependence has been upon the industry 
of the sick man, and the prudence of his wife. How 
pleasant this is ! and yet at the first view there appeared 
no prospect of anything but an entire reliance upon alms 
and a residence in the Poor House. 

In the hope that they may sometimes lead to similar 
results, and in the assurance that they will save us a great 
deal of regret and pain, let us make our inquiries through 
all the details of every case. Let us take pains also to 
compare our own information with that procured or pos- 
sessed by others. The friends and relations, when there 
are any, should always be applied to. Some trustworthy 
neighbors may lend us their light. These meetings at 
the Office may aid us much. And especially shall we 
all find it important to confer with the Dispensary phy- 
sician, or any other physician that may be attending the 
family. 

I have found so much benefit from the last measure, 
that I have come to the resolution never to allow myself 
to act without advice from the medical friend employed in 
each case. The physician cannot be long deceived. He 
has means of searching the truth, such as none of us pos- 
sess. I know of no class in our community more wor- 
thy to take the lead, in all charitable movements, than 
our medical men. I am ever thankful to place myself 
under their direction. 

Afler all due inquiries have been made, the question 
returns, What shall we do among the poor ? 

It would be difficult to answer it in any general terms. 
Every case will afibrd its' own data — smd, in a measure, 
prescribe its own course. Sometimes a great deal must 
be given — and sometimes nothing — sometimes our assist- 
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ance must flow forth as water — and sometimes it mast be 
confined to most narrow channels — ^prudence, judgment, 
and personal ohservation should be our only, and our 
constant guides. Still there are a few general reflectioiiB 
that may be made to bear upon every case, perhaps — and 
to some of these I would call your attenti(>n. 

It has long appeared to me desirable that ^ substitute 
should be found for the direct gift of money. Money can 
very easily be badly spent — we know how many tempta- 
tions the poor have, like all others, to do thus with it 
Besides, we are all aware that when it can be had lor the 
asking, when it is lightly won, it is little valued, and soon 
gone. One must earn money if he would learn to value 
it aright, or be prudent in the use of it. H!ow often do 
we express our fears= of the effect of property upon its 
expectants or heirs. How many fair hopes for humanity 
and the world have been blasted by the foretaste of futoie 
affluence, or the possession of some rich legacy. When 
the poor receive our money, there is the same danger that 
it will lessen the spring of their own industry and enter- 
prise, and induce habits of waste and profusion instead 
of those of economy and prudence. We have hitherto 
hoped to obviate the difficulties of the subject by giving 
relief in kind, as bread, fuel, food, clothing, and the like. 
But these articles can very readily be exchanged at many 
stores for the very articles for which we were afraid our 
money would have been spent. While the same great 
principle is equally violated, that in order to make a pro" 
per ttse of one^s Tneans, we shmdd first ham their valva in 
the process of obtaining them by our own industry and 
exertion, " I always dread," says a most enKghtened 
philanthropist of one of our Southern cities, " I alwap 
dread giving the first half dollar." 
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1 have already said, that at the very outset of every 
case we should lead the applicant to perceive, that the re- 
lief we offer is merely incidentaL We should go through 
the case upon this footing : We should never give mrniey, 
or any other direct relief, except as the very last resort ; 
we should try everything else first. As their guardians 
and true friends, we owe this to the poor. 

Want may have depressed their spirits ; the prospect 
of beggary and dependence may have Uighted there 
hopes, and induced listlessness or despair. We should 
raise them out of this state, in which human nature can- 
not long be left with impunity, and we should avoid pla- 
cing them on the ground of permanent pensioners, for 
their human nature would be equally exposed. We 
{should lend them our countenance and sympathy, and our 
advice. We should make them longer visits than we 
have been accustomed to ; we should sit and see how 
things go on ; we should show them how to make the 
fire and save fuel ; we should overlook their household 
movements, and point out every saving of labor, of time, 
and of money, that may be practicable ; we should pass 
a forenoon, or an afternoon, with the sick, or go and 
watch with them all night. 

Some of the poor would not like this, for it would 
place them in rather awkward predicaments occasionally, 
and reveal matters they did not wish to have known. 
But in every case of real merit or actual suffering, I am 
persuaded it would do more to cheer, to strengthen, and 
to bless the sick and the needy, than all things else we 
might have to offer. 

We need to come into a close connexion with those it 
is our wish to benefit. None of us are sufiicieutly inti- 
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mate with those we have been accustomed to aid. The 
charity of the gospel requires more time for its exercise, 
than we have been wont to give it. May we not express 
our hope that some improvement will ere long take place 
in this respect ? 

In Catholic countries the Sisters of Charity devote their 
lives to the service of suffering. They nurse and tend* 
and watch with the sick. Every Monday morning on 
the banks of the Seine, in Paris, they gather together to 
wash the clothes of their patients, as we may call them. 

In the cities of Italy a physician may call upon the 
family of any nobleman, or person of property, and se- 
cure his personal attendance, with that of his wife or his 
children, upon a sick person stretched on his bed in some 
poor hovel in the neighborhood. 

Is not this as it should be ? Is not this that connexion 
between the rich and the poor which God had in view 
when he made them to differ, this one from the other ? Is 
there not something in this superior to the most lavish 
subscriptions to be doled out in a round of brief visits to 
the abodes of sickness and want ? 

Nor has the Catholic faith borne these fruits alone. I 
would refer you to a single instance in Protestant Eng- 
land, which all should emulate. The woman called 
Catherine Lambton, by Dr Tuckerman, is a noble proof 
of what I mean. Without property, a hard working wo- 
man, the wife of a small mechanic, living in a cellar, — 
she has done what the richest and the ablest of us have 
never thought of attempting. I wish we could learn to 
give as little money, and do as much good as she has 
done before us. 

It is a matter worthy of our most serious attention, how 
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we can become more intimate with the sick and needy, 
and pay them more personal attention in their distress. 
' It deserves to be brought up and discussed from time to 
time at our future meetings. 

I look forward to the day when every family in the 
community, able to do it, shall have some other and poorer 
family connected with them in fraternal sympathy and 
interest. We may do much in our several spheres to 
hasten its advent. 

I turn now to the children of the poor — and I know no 
words strong enough to express the duties we owe to 
them. They may be rescued from pauperism, indolence, 
beggary and crime. They may be so educated beneath 
our protection and auspices ; they may be so treated by 
us as to secure every worthy end of temporal pursuit and 
of future hope. Or — they may be overlooked — left in 
the streets — allowed to stay from school — ^^sent on the 
fearful errand of beggary from door to door— exposed to 
the demoralizing, depressing, corrupting influence of idle- 
ness, deceit, and pauperism on the part of their parents 
at home — and their blood laid upv.)n our heads. 

As I visit the poor and see their children, I tremble at 
my responsibility ; I feel disposed to retake every step, 
and reconsider every movementj lest harm may be doing 
towards these little ones. 

Ife all our intercourse with the recipients of our charity 
the coming winter, let us never lose sight of the tender 
age, and the susceptible nature of their offspring. Let 
us be most jealous and watchful for the children's good ; 
let us do all we can to keep them at their Sunday School, 
and their day School; let. us strictly forbid and discoun- 
tenance their ever being sent on errands of charity, or the 

2 
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like, in school hours ; let us lead the parents by our inva- 
riable practice and example to respect those hours ; let us 
transfer, if possible, the receipt of cold victuals and such 
aid at our doors to other and less tender hands than those 
of the young ; let us withhold relief, the moment we are 
satisfied all is not done, that might be, for the children at 
home ; let us often do nothing, till places are found for 
the boys and girls that are old enough to take them, and 
for whom we perceive that any other arrangement would 
be better than that of living at home. We should lay 
particular stress upon their sending their children to 
school. Perhaps no class in the community is capable of 
doing more towards securing a full and punctual attend- 
ance on the part of the pupils, from the families of the 
poor, than the agents of public and private charity in the 
city. 

You remember the injunction laid by the government 
of France upon the Bureaus of Charity — to grant relief 
in no case where the children are out of school. It would 
be well were the spirit of that provision universally ob- 
served in our own community. 

In closing my remarks, permit me to congratulate you 
upon the prospect afforded us for the coming season in 
the opening of the Office of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Pauperism, under the charge of Mr Simonds. 
This Society having secured his services, — and having 
received itself the aid of the citizens generally, and espe- 
cially that of one of the Societies represented at your 
meetings — is about to commence its operations with every 
prospect of success. You are already acquainted with 
the purposes of the association, and have expressed your 
interest in them. These purposes will be still farther un** 
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folded in the course of our future intercourse with yoti. 
There is a great deal of aid that you can afford the Soci- 
ety. I know the Agent will always be glad to avail him- 
self of your counsel and advice. 

Let us put our trust in God and enter cheerfully upon 
the duties of the coming season. 
Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES F. BARNARD. 

Read and accepted October IL 

Ordered to be printed, at the next meeting, November 
8, 1836. 

Arte MAS Simonds, Secretary. 
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The series of Lectures, of which this is the first, was 
delivered in the Chapel in South Place, Finsbury, Lon- 
don, by the Rev. W. J. Fox, so well known for his Ser- 
mons on various subjects, many volumes of which hate 
been published in this country, and have had an exten- 
sive sale. The general subject of the Lectures, is " Mih 
rality as modified hy the various classes into which society 
is divided" They have been submitted to the inspec- 
tion of several gentlemen here, and their approval and 
recommendation have induced the publishers to issue 
them in a cheap form for general circulation. They will 
appear at intervals of about two weeks, and will embrace 
the following subjects. 

1. — The Morality of Poverty, 

2. — Aristocratical and Political Morality, 

3. — Morality of the Mercantile and Middle Classes, 

4. — Military Morality, 

5, — The Morality of the Legal Profession. 

6. — Morality of the Press, 

1 , ^"Clerical Morality. 



THE MORALITY OF POVERTY. 



If Morality be rightly described as the means, or the 
art, or science of happiness (and that difierent views of 
it are accurately defined by these expressions I have re- 
peatedly endeavored to show, and shall assume on the 
present occasion) it follows, as a necessary consequence, 
that it must be the most comprehensive of all arts and of 
all sciences — that, in fact, it must include whatever 
comes under those denominations, and claims the attri- 
butes of that highest wisdom which consists in the ap. 
propriate application of efficient means to the most im- 
portant of all ends. 

In this view, Morality may be properly said to include 
whatever advances us in the knowledge of the laws of 
material nature, of the mind, or of social man. It in- 
cludes whatever principles the natural philosopher can 
arrive at by the classification of his accumulated facts ; 
whatever truths the metaphysician may detect by his 
more recondite researches ; whatever the statesman can 
attain of political science, from the teachings of history, 
or the results of his own experience and observation ; the 
right application of whatever mechanical machinery may 
be employed by the manufacturer in the production of 
the necessaries or the conveniences of life ; and of what- 
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ever mental machinery may be employed by the teacher 
in the fabrication of intelligence and of character. They 
all come under this one head — Morality ; for they are all 
capable of supplying means that may be employed for 
the production, the multiplication, the perpetuation of 
human happiness. 

And yet, although this science be so comprehensive, 
although it be so inclusive of all things else, in practice 
it has too commonly been neglected. Instead of em- 
bracing them all, it has been distinguished from them 
all, both theoretically and practically. Men have been 
particularly prone to dissever it from that which is most 
immediately connected with their own interest ; the very 
direction in which they ought to have endeavored to 
preserve its union. They have inculcated morality upon 
others to regulate their behaviour towards themselves ; 
but the tradesman has been disposed to tell us that the 
counting-house or the shop is free from the intrusion of 
this principle, practically so disposed at least ; legislators 
and rulers have held themselves the administrators of 
law, or the promoters of certain schemes of policy, but 
have told the inhabitants of the country, to regard their 
private morality as something very distinct from these. 
Nay, even our religionists, divines, have rested in cere- 
mony, creed, and dogma; and have put these forward, 
with only perhaps the cold repetition of the decalogue, 
as that by which men's minds were to be made wise unto 
salvation. There is too often the power of a sinister 
interest over the members of different classes, which leads 
them to a deflection from the true standard of morality, 
and which disposes them to reduce its importance, and 
circumscribe its boundaries : nay, there is something in 
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the bearing of the circumstances' themselves in which 
different sets of men are placed, that may, and must lead 
them unwarily, unconsciously, to different views on this 
great matter from those which are taken by others who 
are exposed to opposite influences. 

It is, therefore, a most desirable work, I think, to 
endeavor to ascertain the nature, the direction, and the 
extent of these influences on the most important of the 
classes into which society is distributed ; to one or other 
of which classes the great majority of an assembly like 
this may be supposed to belong ; or to which if they do 
nr)t belong, they may yet bear such aflinities as shall 
render it desirable for them to make this a matter of 
consideration : it is desirable to bring the tendencies and 
results of such influences into a fair and full comparison 
with the eternal principles of morality. 

Let not this phrase be misunderstood- I say the 
eternal principles of morality — not its unchangeable 
details. The principles of morality are ever the same, 
because they are based in the constitution of our nature. 
The catalogue of duties is subject to constant change ; 
with the difference of opinion, with the difference of peri- 
od, with the difference of age, of sex, and of various other 
relations. That will be obligatory on one, by the very 
same principle, which is not obligatory on another. 
New duties arise with the changes of men's civil and 
political relations. That may be sacredly incumbent on 
the modern European, which was no duty at all to the 
ancient Asiatic. That may be one of the most binding 
obligations on the Englishman of the nineteenth century, 
which would have no place in the list of precepts com- 
prehending the duties of the Jew in the first century. 
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The conduct may be useful and moral in one portion of 
the globe, in consequence of some peculiarity of political 
institution or social relation, which in another would 
only be productive of mischief, and which would, there- 
fore, belong to the category of vice, and not of virtue. 

I say the unchanging principles of morality — not the 
uniformity of its exhibition, or of its inculcation. The 
mode of illustrating and enforcing moral obligation must 
be subject to change, as well as the details of duty, and 
for similar reasons. It must be connected with the pre- 
valent modes of thought, of feeling, and of social inter- 
course, that prevail at any given time, or in any given 
country. There have been three great teachers of the 
utilitarian theory of morality, and they have been re- 
markably distinguished by the spirit in which they have 
taught it, as well as by other circumstances : I allude to 
Socrates, to Bentham, and to Jesus Christ. The first 
inculcated it as a rational and logical theory ; the sec- 
ond inculcated it as a matter of practical calculation ; the 
last based it upon that sympathy which belongs to human 
nature : and while the one might be a fitting teacher for 
the speculative minds of ancient Greeee ; while the other 
might be an appropriate teacher for the calculators — ^the 
continual calculators of modern times, and eminently of 
this commercial country; the injunctions of Christ, 
resting on sympathy, appeal to universal humanity, and 
enforce upon us the pursuit of the best, the only rational 
and consistent doctrines of morals, in that way which 
gives it the firmest grasp upon the heart — the heart of 
all men — the universal human heart — and consequently, 
the greatest power over human life, and human happiness. 

Capable of being traced back to such principles, con- 
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nected with such a boundless diversity of results, and 
distinguished by such beneficence of character, as this 
theory is, let no one mistake the mode of inculcating 
and applying it, which I have been led to adopt. Let 
no one suppose, that in these Lectures, referring as they 
do to all classes— commencing with the poor, adverting 
then to the rich, then to the mercantile and middle class- 
es ; then taking the various occupations of arms, of the 
law, of the press, and ending with the clerical profession ; 
let no one suppose, that in these Lectures I am meditat- 
ing, or shall make, an attack upon any persons, or any 
class. Far, indeed, from my mind is any such purpose; 
and instead of being a fitting vehicle for the purpose of 
vituperation, I take it that these Lectures will furnish 
one great lesson for all — a lesson of charity. And there 
is no charity like an enlightened beneficence, which an- 
alyzes the causes that act upon men, and traces the 
different ways in which influences, from within and 
without, fashion our thoughts and pursuits. Thus to ar- 
rive at a knowledge of the various operations that build 
man up into what he is, must dispose us, far more than 
any other species of training that can possibly be imag- 
ined, to regard all with kindness : to extend sympathy to 
the utmost bounds to which sympathy can possibly be 
felt ; and to look onward with hope and trust to the fu- 
ture evolution of that nature, which is already so beauti- 
ful and so worthy an object of complacency, even in the 
midst of its darkest aberrations. 

Nor let any one say, that, not feeling himself identified 
with this or that particular class, these lessons have for 
him no moral, and are unconnected with his own partic- 
ular improvement. I say again, that they must, in their 
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Spirit and tendency, contain a lesson for all ; not only 
such as I have just described, the purest and best of all 
lessons, that of universal charity; but also this, which 
any one of you, which any man whatever, may learn — 
namely, to estimate the temptations of his own state. 
For if while I describe poverty as tending to comparative 
disregard of property, any should say, *' What have I to 
do with this ? I am neither poor nor in danger of pover- 
ty ; I would reply. Look a little further into the matter ; 
have not you temptations as well as the poor, to aggres- 
sion, to extortion, to an injustice which is not the less so 
because it may be perhaps a legal injustice ? and if you 
find this acting on your mind, then you have to do with 
the exposition which I make, and may learn from it how 
far more culpable in your own case is such an overstep- 
ing of the boundaries of moral honesty, than it is in others 
who are exposed to much harder trials, and subjected to 
far more pernicious influences. 

The same remark will apply to a review of the cir- 
cumstances and moral condition of any class. Should 
it be shown, with reference to the legal or the clerical 
profession, that there is in these a tendency to insinceri- 
ty, let none turn away, and say, " I have nothing to do 
with this." For if his own tongue, or his own actions, 
have ever failed of being the faithful expositors of his 
thoughts and feelings, he has to do with it; and in the 
influences which operate upon others, he may read a 
lesson of caution for himself, and start back from a result 
which he might not be aware that he was approaching, 
but towards which, seeing others advancing in a differ- 
ent, and, it may be, a broader highway, he may be led to 
look more closely to the crooked paths wherein his own 
feet have been entrapped. 
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It is, then, desirable for each and all, that we should 
(ideavor to estimate fairly and impartially the diversi- 
sd action of circumstances upon ourselves and our fel- 
w-creatures, comparing them with the true description 
* morality, namely, that it is that which tends to the 
roduction of happiness, the greatest happiness of the 
reatest number — the greatest amount of happiness, the 
lost satisfactory, and the most enduring species of en- 
»ymeiit. 

With regard to the poor, I shall distribute this inquiry 
nder three heads: — The unfavorable influences which 
perate upon them ; the favorable influences which, in 
>me degree, couuteract these ; and the means and 
onsequent prospect of improvement which open up- 
n us. 

The first and most unfavorable circumstance in con- 
exion with poverty is, that it must be considered gen- 
rally as a state of ignorance. However ignorance may 
e called the mother of devotion, ignorance, is not the 
arent of morality. Ignorance — moral ignorance — there 
s in ali classes, and that to an extent which it is most 
ainful to contemplate. We find those who have accu- 
lalated many sciences, and yet who know nothing of 
bis best science ; many who can speak various langua- 
;e8, yet know nothing of that language which it is most 
mportant that even the infant should be taught to lisp 
Imost in its very cradle. Even the professed teachers 
4 religion and morality too oflen show a lamentable 
vwat of perception, either of the extent of the great 
»rinciples on which it is founded, or the mode in which 
hose principles should be applied to the present condi- 
ion of society. But ignorance must needs abound much 
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more-^— ignorance in reference even to this matter-HV 
we come to the lowest classes of society, because thereifl] 
that deficiency of general information which co-operatei 
with ignorance as to the particular subject and rendeif 
more deep and intense the darkness of the soul. All viet 
has been traced to ignorance: the foulest guilt is so as- 
cribed by the great Author of the Christian religion in 
that memorable prayer, by which he supplicated forgive 
ness for his murderers, because they knew not what thej 
did. It is the universal character of the wicked mao; 
he is, whatever his acquirements in other respects, to i 
state of ignorance on this point ; he knows not what he 
docs ; he mistakes either that in which happiness cour 
sistF, or the mode in which happiness is to be realized. 
And fearfully must the chances of such mistakes bemoi* 
tiplied as we come to that class of society which is the 
most deprived of the manifold means of information that 
surround others from their early years, and that thicken 
and multiply upon them as they advance towards matu- 
rity in society. For many there are, especially in the 
rural districts of this country, that have not even the 
mere mechanism of knowledge ; they do not even write 
and read ; a proportion, the extent of which was fearfully 
brought out by the trials which took place a few years 
back in consequence of the spread of incendiarism. 
How many there are to whom these qualifications are 
but of little worth, only serving them for an occasional 
aid, and that of the most paltry kind, in their daily appli- 
cation and toil, just enabling them to decipher the direo 
tion of the parcel which they have to bear to its destina- 
tion. How many there are who, learning to read and 
write, have no means of exercising the capacity which 
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^'iias been imparted, in whom it dwindles and withers 

?|^cause books are not within their reach, nor the various 

' imeans of information that are possessed by others. And 

^rhen we consider the wretched quality, and the limited 

extent of the education which is bestowed on the chiK 

dren of the great mass of the community, we are left in 

the dreary contemplation of a wide waste of untilled 

mind, overgrown with weeds, and left in mist and gloom, 

where the light of knowledge might have arisen, and 

every fairest production of the soil have blossomed and 

ripened beneath its beams. 

The results of this ignorance are vice. Whatever 
tends to suffering, whatever limits enjoyment, is vice. 
It is from a lack of morality that the poor do not make 
the most of those means which they do possess for ob- 
taining the necessaries, and some of the comforts of life. 
All projects of an union of labor, of co-operation for pro- 
duction, are pressed upon by difficulties which do not af 
all obstruct co-operation in expenditure. What might 
not be done by the combination of twenty, thirty, forty, 
or fifty honest, however poor, families. What a multi- 
plication might there be, by their judicious co-operation,^ 
of all the means of shelter, of warmth, and the supply of 
food, and of clothing. How much better in every re- 
epect — better in cleanliness, better in enjoyment, better 
in the training of their children, better in their own 
bodily sensations, and even their moral state, from day 
to day, might they not be even by the union of the scanty 
pittances which they do possess, and the power of which 
would be increased to such an indefinite extent by this 
mode of co-operation. What prevents it? What but 
ignorance, which in this view, leads to the loss of happi- 
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ness which might be realized, to the enduring of suffer- 
ings which might be prevented, and which, therefore, 
bears the character of vice and immorality. 

So, again, to what but ignorance can be ascribed that 
blind desire to aid themselves by acts of violence on the 
property of others which has sometimes been manifested, 
and which beyond the actual perpetration, or even the 
approval or palliation of violence, has extended itself io 
a direction of opinion and feeling that is most deeply to 
be lamented ? It is the result of ignorance that they 
think of bettering their condition by a mode that could 
only make that condition worse, and aggravate ten fold— 
a thousand fold — whatever of endurance they are at pres- 
ent exposed to. The notions which so closely connect 
in their minds the invention and application of machin- 
ery with their own distress are amongst the results of 
a want of knowledge most devoutly to be deprecated. 
Could the machinery of this country be by one stroke of 
a giant arm annihilated, what tongue can tell the results, 
the tremendous results of misery that would instantly be 
realized ? Earth has never yet seen ; no siege of a city, 
however protracted ; no war, however bloody and deso- 
lating ; no revolution, however wild and ferocious, has 
ever a shown a parallel for the misery that would in- 
stantly descend upon the heads of millions, could any 
such idea be realized. The means, not only of clothing, 
but of food and of migration, would instantly fail us; we 
should be shut up from the rest of the world ; we should 
be reduced into a state in which it would not be strange 
if even cannibalism were to ensue. The hostility to 
machinery, to be consistent, must be universal. Every 
class of workmen has the same right ; and if the agricul- 
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tural laborer be justified in destroying the threshing 
machine, the weaver has a right to destroy the power 
loom ; the printers' pressman would be right in destroy- 
ing the steam press ; the waterman would be right in 
dismantling the silearri vessel; and so, throughout the 
whole compass of society, we should be thrown back 
into a state of privation, helplessness, and utter barba- 
rism. 

It is one of the most deplorable results of ignorance, 
that any such notion should be entertained, and that it 
has not been seen in what way the amelioration of the 
condition of the operative classes is to be advanced (and 
this advance ought to be the object of all philanthropists, 
of all statesmen, of all moralists) in connexion with the 
continually increasing employment, and not by the dis- 
use, of that machinery which is as the multiplication of 
human thought and power. 

So we ascribe to ignorance that mis-direction, or that 
non-regulation of the feelings and passions of a man's 
own breast ; the irritation of his conduct towards others, 
generating similar annoyance towards himself, and keep- 
ing up that wretched reaction of needless suffering which 
is so often to be found in dwellings that might become 
scenes of mutual affection and enjoyment. It is from 
want of acquaintance with himself — from want of the 
habit of analyzing his own motives, and the tendency of 
his own words and deeds, that a man is led to the indul- 
gence of anger ; to the cherishing of vindictiveness ; to 
a blindness to the means, the many means, by which one 
kind heart may alleviate the sorrows, and increase and 
strengthen the enjoyment of another kind heart; and by 
which even the dreariest hovel may be made the abode 
of peace, of the peace of God. It is from the same cause 
2 
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that men are led to low and bnital means of enjojing 
themselves — to enjoyments which one can scarcely bear 
to designate by that name ; that lower the nature of roan 
towards the brute, and that go to the destruction not only 
of all.comforty but of all morality, and of all intelligence 
even. These are the fruits, the pernicious ff uits» Ihat 
ignorance has been bearing from age to age. 

Another unfavorable circumstance is, the pressure of 
want. In extreme cases, the operation of this is much 
t)ie same upon all classes. The most educated man is a 
savage under the pangs of continued hunger. A boat 
full of philosophers turned adrift upon the Atlantic for a 
week, without any stock of provisions, would feel at length 
something like the longings of the cannibal arise in their 
bosoms. But if, in extreme cases, such isthe effect on 
the best instructed, how vrearying, how irritating, how 
destructive of whatever is beautiful and good, must be 
the continual pinching and stinting from day to day to 
which so many thousands, uneducated thousands, in thb 
city, and in this country, are necessarily subjected. Tlie 
constantly finding the meal come short of the desires, of 
the craving desires, of the family — the continually having 
to submit to sensations which in their continuation are 
torture — \vhat can this produce but irritation, ceaseless 
irritation, tending to the destruction of every feeling of 
gentleness and kindness, and sometimes aggravated into 
the darkest emotions of whiqh the human frame is capa* 
ble. What must it be where these sensations are felt in 
the midst of eternal plenty — where he who is craving for 
want, sees the golden fields stretching around him in aU 
the richness and beauty of autumn, bending to the sickle, 
and inviting the reaper, and promising the largest accu* 
roulations to the stores of those in whom is i^ested the 
possession of the land 1 We are told, that sometimes in 
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Ireland whole districts have been reduced to the verj 
lowest state of existence ; and while they have been on 
the brink of. starvation, while they have even been glad 
to stop the cravings of their stomachs with sea-weed, or 
with any unnutritious diet that may have been thrown in 
their way — that even at this moment their ships have 
been loading with wheat to be exported to other countries, 
and cattle have been driven through ranks, through star- 
ing apd starving ranks of peasantry, in order to be sold 
and sent to other lands. AH this may be unavoidable in 
certain conjunctures, as things are at present ordered, 
but it exhibits a condition of humanity fruitful in moral 
mischief of the worst description. 3uch a state of misery 
at once indicates a cause, and furnishes a palliation that 
miist reach every heart, for whatever species of vice those 
subjected to it may unhappily plunge into. 

Another unfavorable circumstance continually operat- 
ing oa poverty, i» the sense of inferiority — a deep sense 
of inferiority unconnected with ^that respect for others 
which makes inferiority not painfully felt. There is no 
more holy* or moral principle of the human mind than 
reverence. The philosopher who told his pupil to own 
no superior in the world but the God who made the 
world, gave him, in my judgment, an erroneous lesson. 
That he was right in the exception, is an indication that 
he was wrong in the rule. By the same reason that it is 
good for us to look up reverentidly to a Being who is in- 
finitely exalted above all humanity, it is good for us also 
to look up to, appreciate, and feel reverence, for what^ 
ever is great and glorious in human nature, for whatever 
has been displayed of wisdom and moral grandeur by in. 
dividuals. 

Bui in contrast with the bcfneficent operation on the 
greatest minds, of that reverence which they hare ever 
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been foremost to indulge^ tracing in others a greatnese^ 
beyond their own, whether in the same, or some other 
sphere of mind ^r morals, is the feeling of servility, or 
the sense of inferiority in the mind which does not see 
superior wisdom, which does not trace superior worth, 
which does not associate mental or moral quatities with 
their conditioQ, who yet, by virtue of that condition, are 
raised above them, and are their superiors, if not their 
masters. The condition of a man existing in one of the 
mibordinate castes of the East must be considered as un- 
favorable to morality* He looks around him, and sees, 
in every direction,' men living in comparative ease and 
on the resotirces of others, whilst he himself is subjected 
to the same toil in which his father dragged through life 
before him, and which his sons must drag through life 
after him. And though we are told that in this country 
any man may better his condition — that there is here no 
distinction of caste— that any man may rise in life — yet 
it is to be remembered that rising in the world is too often 
a process which does not tend to disarm the immoral 
tendency in question, but on the contrary, gives it great- 
er strength, being accomplished by means of the very 
servility which is the curse of ignorance and poverty in 
their degradation ; and if so, it carries a blight along 
with it into the ranks which are above, and spreads 
through them all either a false estimate of worth, or a 
conscious and base postponement of moral good to exter- 
nal appearance, which ought only to be found, and there 
is only to be deplored, in those whose situation, is of the 
most abject description. 

Must it not be traced to the operation of some of the 
causes which have been mentioned, perhaps in some de- 
gree to the influence of all conjointly, that in some class* 
es of the poor of this country, natural feeling has been 
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triumphed o?er in a way that deserves our reprobation, 
and which should be a stimulus to every philanthropic 
mind to endeavor to produce a different state of 
things ? I allude to that dictate of ignorance, that press- 
ure of want, or that demonstration of inferiority, by any 
one of which, or by all of which, so many of the poor 
especially in the northern countries of this kingdom are 
led to bargain for the labor, for the continued,- the de- 
pressing, the exhausting labor of their wi?es and of their 
children. For, whatever may be said of the hardness of 
overseiers, or of the tyranny of masters, the plain fact is, 
in the case of a woman or child being consigned to such 
labor, that they are sold to it by the husband or by the 
father — sold to it, it may be, and assuredly it generally is, 
under the biting pressure of want, a pressure which is felt 
most severely by him and by all from day to day: but 
still that does not change the character of the transac- 
tion ; that can only be traced either to a tyranny that be- 
comes the savage, or to a want that ought not to be 
experienced, that ought not to be allowed, within the re- 
gions of civilized life. It was justly said by Mr Cob- 
bett, that the Factory Bill was a bill for the protection of 
children against their parents; and most deplorable is it 
that any child, at least under ten or twelve years of age, 
should be allowed to work, or any female to work at all 
in such a way. Still more deplorable is it that this should 
be by the will, though it be the hardly extorted will, of 
fhe parent, in whom the very name and attributes of hu- 
manity are thus degraded ; and who, as knowled ge d 
feeling open in upon his mind, must blush at such- a rec- 
ord of the past, and regard it as one of the darkest blots 
that has ever been stamped upon the surface of humanity- 

Society ought in such a case assuredly to interpose* 
2# . 
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and at whatever cost to all or to any, it should declare 
in an imperative tone, declare with a voice of thunder, 
that this shall not be ; the season of tender youth,^ or the 
inferior strength of woman, shall not be so applied. Let 
the one perform the lighter duties that naturally fall to her 
share ; iet the other be at their proper post of instruc* 
tion ; and whatever may be said to be the false political 
economy of. the measure, whatever may be said to be the 
injury to any. of the commercial interests of the country, 
there are the paramount interests of humanity above all. 
Children shall not be so tasked, parental feeling shall be 
shielded from such revulsion. 

Another unfavorable circumstance is, that the poor are 
emii^ently subjected to the influence of other classes. 
There exists among themselves a class of demoralized 
paupers, living in comparative idleness, and often living 
and thriving better than the most hardy industry. There 
exists amongst them a class of dishonest persons; for 
thieving appears in our day to be rather a profession, 
than a violation of the law to which honest but poor 
men are tempted by the pressure of necessity. They have 
continually before their eyes these classes of people, 
doing better than themselves, having more abundant 
fare, and of a better quality ; -what wonder if, with 
minds unformed by instruction, they sometimes approx- 
imate towards the one or the other, and overpass the 
boundaries of a strict integrity. They are subjected to 
the influence of politicians. If war is to be waged, their 
passions are to be stimulated ; their ignorance is to be mis- 
led ; their poverty is to be bribed ; ti)eir bodies and their 
consciences are to be bought ; and they are to be made 
the living machinery of shedding those torrents of blood, 
which ambitioUj or any other evil disposition, may will 
should flow to drench and desolate the earth. If political 
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bi^try wants a victim, they are (o be excited to acts of 
riot, and then turned loose, oAen to destroy the property 
and to endanger the lives of the very best of men, &nd of 
their noblest benefactors. And ^ on the other hand, 
there are acting on them the influences of those, who, on 
their heads, would rise to personal emolument and 
advantage : the political demagogue, who tells them of 
all sorts of golden prospects, and by the most absurd 
means ventures to assure to them the realization of 
blessings, which may be far beyond their reach by any 
means, but which assuredly can never be achieved by 
any panacea in his possession. All bear on the poor, all 
are continually operating on their ignorance, and per- 
verting their minds. The bigot addresses himself to 
them, in order to strengthen his bigotry; to give the 
spirit of sectarianism more power ; to roll its thunders 
with a louder crash against those whom he denominates 
heretics ; and to dart his lightnings with a clearer and 
more fatal aim. Even the philanthropist very often 
makes their condition worse, and aggravates their suffer- 
ings by a misdirected charity, which increases the evil it 
endeavors to alleviate ; and thus, what i? meant for 
their good, is continually perverted for their evil. Even 
religion, as presented to them, oflen assumes the charac- 
ter of darkness and of gloom, adding to all their other 
apprehensions, while it ought only to approach them as 
an angel of light, guiding them to peace and ta cheer- 
fulness here, and pointing them to to a better world here- 
after. 

O, how strong is humanity ! What a grand, what a 
majestic thing is that constitution of sentient nature, 
which does not break down under all' this suffering ;- 
which manifests its tendency, which breathes its aspira- 
tions, which shows its origin from the Father of truth 
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and light and goodness, even amidst all the clouds that 
time and circamstances cause to brood over it, and dim 
its brightness ! For so it is, that in the favorable cir- 
cumstances of poverty, We must advert first to the native 
tendencies of humanity. They are often displaying 
themselves with a power which shows their beneficent 
and their everlasting nature. Rightly has the most phi- 
losophical of living poets declared, that 

*^ Man is dear to man. The poorest poor 
Long for some moments ip a. weary life 
When they may know and feel that they have biten 
Themselves the givers and dealers out 
Of some small blessings, have been kind to those 
Who needed kindness, for this single cause, — 
That we have, all of as, ONE human heart.*' 

There is the great source of strength and hope, in 
that universal oneness of the human heart ; there is 
the origin of what is justly denominated natural sympa- 
thy, the craving for it from others, and the innate propul- 
sion towards its exercise in every individual ; there is the 
great pledge which man gives to man, and which God 
gives to man, that, so long as our nature is continued in 
existence, manifestations of goodness shall not be want- 
ing to vindicate its moral dignity, and eventually its hap- 
py destiny. 

Another favorable circumstance is the comparative 
self-dependence of poverty. For children in other ranks 
everything is done ; amidst all the lessons that are 
taught tRem, there is too commonly a neglect of the 
most important lesson that a human being can learn, 
and that is, how to help himself; everything is done for 
them: whilst on the other hand, the child of poverty 
must speedily learn that most things are to be done by 
him for .himself And hence, as he grows up, and his 
mind haply takes a good direction, all moral qualities 
acquire peculiar energy and firmness. This very feeling 
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of self-dependence generates power; the power of ac" 
quiring knowledge ; the power of adding one acquisition 
of information to another acquisition of information ; the 
power of exercising more .and more clearly the reason- 
ing faculties with which he is invested ; the power of 
turning more and more tc account the different circum- 
stances by which he is surrounded. And at his charac- 
ter unfolds itself, there is this addition to nvery attribute 
— that it is not as a reed shaken with the wind ; that it 
is not as a chance production having no deep root, nor 
strength of stem, which any passing foot may trample in 
the dust, and crush for ever; but has the quality of 
strength, and with that the property of endurance, so 
that all is compacted with a solidity which seems to 
scorn the boast of ancient genius, that it was raising 
works on which the showers shall beat and the winds 
shali blow in vain, and which may defy the eating rust 
of time; for there is somewhat in it more enduring still, 
there is the strength of eternity in the moral virtues gen- 
erated by poverty. 

Another favorable circumstance is the stronger sym- 
pathy that is elicited by their own experience, or their 
closer observfition of the extent of suffering that is en- 
dured ; and the higher gratification of benevolence, when 
that benevolence has to be manifested*, not by a mere pe- 
cuniary donation, but, as in their case, by personal as* 
sistance to the sufiereh That experience is essential 
for the most efficient sympathy has always been remark- 
ed, and it is true alike of all classes. Wbaterer may be 
the calamities which befal a man, he finds most elo- 
quence in the tongues of those who have themselves en- 
dured similar disasters. '* He speaks to me who never 
had a child/' is the almost scornful repulse of the bereav- 
ed parent, turning away firooi wkat seems to him the cold 
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lapgaage af on^ who, never having been placed in like 
eireumstances, can have no conception of the agony of 
his bos6in% And so it is with reference to all the calam- 
ities which afflict human life, and the mode in which 
those calamities can best be alleviated. 

Now the poor are to other classes too often but as the 
inhabitants of a remote and unexplored country. Com- 
paratively little can be realized^ by the children of affiu-^ 
ence, of tl^ir state who are exposed to the mischiefs 
which I have just enumerated^ and to these mischiefs in 
combination with sickness— with protracted sickness — 
with bitter privations, and with the other ills which flesh 
is heir to, but which in this combination fall upon them 
with so much peculiar bitterness. There then springs 
up amongst themselves a sympathy which has been ex- 
ercised to an extent which does them honor. Talk what 
we will of charity, and of kindness, the great alleviator 
of the sufferings of the poor is the sympathy of the poor. 
There are imn^ense loads heaved off by this power, the 
pressure of . which would defy any other interposition, 
and baffle all the philanthropy, of those who are most 
active and most energetic in their philanthropy, but who 
do not belong to the class, to the good of which they 
earnestly desire to minister. 

'^ I love,'^ said Hobert Robinson in one of his beautiful 
Village Sermons, ** the soul that must and will do good : 
the kind creature, that runs to the sick bed, I might 
rather say bedstead, of a poor neighbor, wipes away the 
moisture of a fever, smooths the clothes, beats up the 
pillow, fills the pitcher, sees it within reach, administers 
only a cup of cold water ; but in the true spirit of a dis- 
ciple of Christ, becomes a fellow worker with Christ in 
the administration of happiness to mankind. Peace be 
with that good soul I She also must come in time iota 
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the condition ol' her neighbor, and then may the Lord 
strengthen her upon the bed of languishing, and by some 
kind hand like her own, make all her bed in her sick- 
ness," 

Of genuine Christian goodness such as this, I have no 
doubt that there is a most honorable amount, constantly 
wearing away an immense mass of misery unapproacha- 
ble by any other class or in any other way. Conversing 
on the subject of this lecture«with a friend who himself 
was trained in the very poorest and lowest ranks of soci- 
ety, who long continued in them, who made his way 
gradually, by bard but ceaseless exertions, and a never 
^lumbering prudence, to a more elevated condition of life, 
but without losing the principles, the sympathies, the 
feelings of his earlier state ; he gave me the following 
testimony of his own experience and observation : — 

*' Every one who speaks about or writes aibout the 
* lower orders,' adopts the cant of disorderly, dissolute, 
improvident, &c., and finds out, or takes for granted, all 
the vices or supposed vices of the working people, and 
for the acts of a few among them, condemns them all. 
None have any morality much less any virtues. It is 
time that some, one at least, should do them justice, and 
show that they have morals and virtues of no ordinary 
cases. 

''When I was clerk or secretary to several trade clubs, 
I saw perseverance among a great many of .the worst 
paid, poorest workmen, unequalled among any other 
class to the same extent. 

** I have seen many men toiling on continually, earning 
the very barest means of subsistence by unremitted labor, 
and with no enjoyments. .1 have seen such men go on, 
never reltLtlng though never in health, conscious that 
their means could never be increased, nor their famiJesi 
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ever be either adequately supplied ; apprehensive of fail- 
ing altogether to supply them even with food, yet drudg- 
ing on in this hopeless state, unknown and unheeded, quiet 
and composed as they are miserable, doing uo harm to 
any and yet ready to advise and assist others in every way 
men so circumstanced were capable* 

" These are moral people. 

'* And there are hundreds, probably thousands such, not 
only in London, but everywhere. 

" But the women— ^in all such cases the women are ia 
even a worst condition than the men ; they have the care 
of the children, they are worn to the bone with breeding, 
nursing, care, anxiety, and privation; Yet rt is not 
more remarkable and true, that with few exceptions 
they never give up in despair ; so long as the man holds 
on, the woman holds to him and the children, until she is 
destroyed ; even in death she never whc^ly succumbs, 
but in the anguish of her heart, amidst all manner of 
doubts and terrible forebodings, the hope that somet hing 
good may happen to the children is scarcely ever wholly 

xtinguished." 

*' This is no loose sketch, but is true to the letter, and 
is by far more common than they who are not intimately 
acquainted with the working people will ever believe. 

"Are these people moral 1 Yes, they are according 
to their very limited means exemplarily moral. 

'* Their sympathies for persons similarly circumstanced 
with themselves, are continually shown among all from 
the very poorest upwards. It diminishes gradually as we 
approach those who can afford to hire, can command the 
services of others ; among these a desire to some others, 
or a command to those whose services they can dispose 
of, enables them to shifl actual exertion from them- 
selves, aod their sympathies evaporate in a wi sh or a 
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lamentation which when once uttered are immediately 
forgotten. 

'' If the actually poor and those bordering on poverty 
did not assist one another, the misery, great as it is 
which exists among them, would be greatly increased. 
Their actual services to one another in innumerable ca- 
ses, is altogether unparalleled ; efforts are made which 
seem incredible ; sacrifices are made, of which they who 
are well off have no sort of conception ; trouble is taken 
— anxiety is endured— -gifts are bestowed— privations are 
borne, with a readiness truly admirable. 

'' Is a neighbor sick with the most contagious disease, 
even they will nurse him or her. 

" Has some particular misfortune fallen on some one t 
— they will take away the children for a time, and feed 
them from their own scanty means ; and in proportion 
to those means contribute in quantity and amount, as 
none but themselves ever do, or ever contemplate do- 
ing." 

In this list of influences I have only enumerated those 
which belong to poverty as it ordinarily exists, which 
may almost be regarded as a condition of the state itself. 
In adverting to the means and prospect of improvement, 
the last topic on which I was to touch, we must rather 
have reference to those which are peculiar, and which 
'characte]:ize the times and circumstances in which we 
live. I think that while the last view of influences may 
teach us to correct the estimate which may be inferred 
from the former, this is of a description to brighten our 
hopes, and to animate our exertions. 

The first circumstance which I think operated strong- 
ly to the amelioration of the condition of the poor in this 
8 
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country was the rise of Methodism ; and this was a 
heart-stirring influence. Whatever flaws a severe critic 
may find in the supposed aims, or real proceedings of 
John Wesley, there can be no doubt that he deserves to 
be classed among the benefactors, amongst the most 
illustrious benefactors of the people of this nation. Up 
to that time the poor seemed utterly below regard, except 
as they were made the means of answering some purpose 
or other for their betters ; and while scarcely more than 
a mere animal existence was considereji as their best con«- 
dition, religious or intellectual instruction was r^ever 
supposed to require a direction towards them, perhaps 
not thought capable of descending so low in the scale of 
society. They were in a state of the nwst dej^orable 
ignorance that can be imagined, and with that, too gen- 
erally, in a state of corresponding brutality. It was then 
that the religious principle impelled so many men to ap- 
peal to them in a language which they understood. 
They were not invited to the repetition of heartless forms 
or of cold exhortations, and discussions of matters in 
which they could feel no concern : but whatever were 
the mysteries of the creed of John Wesley, or whatever 
irrational principles may have been inculcated by the 
sect which he established, their flrst great and good on- 
set upon the poor was distinguished by this character,, 
that it was a speaking from their own hearts, and to the 
hearts of those whom they addressed. It was an appeal 
that made tears, blessed tears^ roll down many a harden- 
ed cheek. It was an appeal that made many a reprobate 
falter in his course, and taught his tongue a holier lan- 
guage. It was an appeal which showed men that they 
had friends^ and friends of mental and of moral power» 
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who were placing a lever that would* raise them in the 
scale of being, and give them something like spiritual 
perception and spiritual existence, enjoyment, and anti- 
cipation. And this good I believe that John Wesley 
and his followers did accomplish for the poor of this 
country. 

I cannot extend the praise to the present condition of 
that community. I cannot regard the influences which 
it is now exercising as having retained their primitive 
brightness, or as worthy of being gazed upon with simi- 
lar complacency. . The obtrusive irrationality ; the exer- 
cise of priestcraft to a large extent (for priestcraft may 
co-exist with the character of the humblest dissenting 
teacher as well as that of the most elevated episcopal or 
papal dignitary, and may have its throne in a barn as 
well as in a metropolitan temple) the exercise, I say, of 
priestcraft; the subjection of the minds of their hearers, 
which in their expansion have become capable of better 
things, to dogmas that cripple those minds; the ceaseless 
occupation of their proselytes with much that is very ab- 
surdly called spiritual, to the exclusion of topics of present 
concern, which should be brought home to their business 
and bosoms ; and the affinity which has been shown for 
despotism, both political and ecclesiastical, in theirjbody, 
and for a church establishment which has become alto- 
gether unnational in its form and spirit; these indicate, 
that methodism is worn out as an auxiliary of any im- 
portance for ameliorating the condition of the great mass 
of the community. 

A real religion of the people — a religion in the spirit 
of Christianity, with the modification to present circum- 
stances which that spirit demands. A religion, simple, 
fervent, expansive, elevated as the spirit of Christ him- 
self— ^this is needed ; toward this, I trust, there is some 
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tendency. Materials for it may, in some measure, be 
furnished here and there by the existing bodies of relig- 
ionists, though their combini^tion cannot be made avail- 
able by the exertions and by the activity of sectarianism. 
The path must be by the road of national education, 
without which, no great or permanent good can be ex- 
pected. I trust there is a tendency towards this ; and 
that in each of the means I am indicating, there is also 
a self-inherent power of advance. 

This is the case wi^h the next I would mention — the 
effect of political thought and association upon the poorer 
classes. Ifmethodism gave the first strong impulse to 
the intelligence of poverty, the Corresponding Society 
gave the second ; and many a living member' ib'tfie most 
respectable ranks of li(e in this metropolis and kingdom 
can bear witness, and does from time to time, and on 
every legitimate opportunity, bear witness to the whole- 
some effect of that society upon the mind and the morals 
of many young men connected with it, who became 
thereby capable of developing a judgment, a prudence, a 
forethought, a consistent integrity, and an unfailing per- 
severance, which there existed no rational probability of 
their acquiring in any other way, and which we can 
scarcely imagine they could have learnt in any school, 
which society in their own class, or the class abbte, could 
or would have opejied for their reception. 

Similar tendencies were exercised by the bodies form- 
ed in a more recent period — the Political Unions. The 
manner in which they brought together the different 
classes of society, tended to destroy that ignorance in 
which both existed ; to commend each to the other's feel- 
ings ; to demolish the artificial barriers which have kept 
out the light and heat that should circulate over the 
whole surface of humanity, and create brotherhood where 
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only had been suspicion or hostility. They also showed 
the way in which opinion may be fairly and legitimately 
acted upon. They showed the extent to which the poor- 
er classes are teachable — the way in which erroneous 
impressions may be corrected, and the strongest prejudi- 
ces abated. They showed that such a machinery had 
only to be properly directed to form one of the most effi- 
cient modes of raising men's minds to thoughtfulness, to 
knowledge, to foresight, and through these to whatever 
best deserves the name of morality. 'Nor was it, in my 
opinion, wise in those who were invested with authority, 
either to crush the first of these, or to discountenance 
the other ; they better deserved cherishing, as one means 
of acting upon society through all its gradations for the 
most beneficent purposes, as one way of forming men 
for that which ultimately must be their inheritance — the 
universal rights of citizenship, and keeping up the union 
of power and knowledge — the union which most of all 
will not bear dissevering — the union from which mpst of 
all we may anticipate good for mankind. And 1 think 
the tendency of the good which was elicited and cherish- 
ed by these institutions is a growing tendency ; 1 think 
it will result in limiting, and eventually destroying, much 
of that ignorance, of that want, of that servility, which 
we have been describing : that, investing men with the 
conscious dignity of political and civil existence, it will 
raise their thoughts to a sense of the moral dignity of 
their nature, so that not only will the peasant learn to 
** venerate himself as man," but all will cherish a merited 
self-respect, the surest safeguard of whatever is most ex- 
cellent in humanity. 

The third means of improvement, and source of hope 
that such improvement will be realized, may be found 

3» 
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in the extent to which education has been carried in the 
Mechanics' Institutes, and establishments of a similar 
description, and in the cheapness, the greatly increased 
and increasing cheapness of books of almost every de- 
scription. I need not trace the history and prepress 
(which must be familiar to most of you) of these differ- 
ent influences — the way in which they originated, and 
the- steps by which they have advanced from their origin 
to their present degree of power. But I must say^ that 
in each of them there is a drawback ; that while educap 
tion has been extended, and is extending, there is much 
indeed yet to desiderate in the quality of the instruction 
eommunicated ; and that while Mechanics' . Institutes 
have done much good, they have not laid thai extensive 
grasp on the operative classes which might have been 
desired and expected. They have made a great mistake 
in often excluding from any influential share of their man- 
agement the class designed to be benefited, and without 
whose hearty co-operation it is not to be expected they 
should be either flourishing or useful. I lament also 
their exclusion of political and religious topics, which is 
equivalent, so far as it goes, to debarring the mind of 
man from embracing whatever is most important to its in- 
terest. To topics like these, human intellect, even in the 
poorest and most ignorant, must ever aspire, — with these 
it should be ever familiarly conversant ; nor can you 
give it a fair road to advancement in mental and moral 
science, unless you throw them open for its free and 
manly discussion. 

In regard to the other point — the cheapness of publi- 
cations — it is to be regretted that that cheapness is not 
extended to that which exercises the most lively influence 
on men's feelings, to that which gives them their know- 
ledge of passing events, to that which is intended to act 
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on their own opinions, upon what is really the manag(9- 
ment of their oWn affairs from week to w^ek, and Irom 
day to day ; and which restriction is most truly called a 
taxation upon knowledge, — the most absurd, the most 
iniquitous taxation that ever entered into the. mind of 
man to devise, or that was ever imposed by the most 
selfish, najrrow-minded, and despotic legislation. 

In these means I trace a tendency towards something 
greater. I trust that there is in these a progress towardf 
that UNIVERSAL EDUCATION which shali not only take the 
entire infantile population of the country under its benigr 
nant add parental care, but which shall also regard -tht 
sphere of education as extending throughout the whole of 
human life, and provide well for adult instruction also ;. 
which shall op6n institutes, and schools, and lectures^ 
and exhibitions, and rich treasures of works of art, and 
all that can lead man to the full enjoyment of his mental 
and moral powers through all the gradations of his being; 
national education, of all classes and of all ages, for 
which we have so abundant provision in those funds lefl 
by the well-meanidg piety of our ancestors, and which 
any Church Reform that deserves the name must have ^ 
in view the application of to the spiritual culture of the 
entire population of the country.- 

Connected with these, there most be the amelioration 
of the physical condition of the poor. It is of no use to 
offer knowledge to a starving man : nor can the human 
mind and the human heart ever fairly unfold their quali- 
,ties and capabilities, while diet of a pernicious chara&> 
ter, improper clothing, and imperfect shelter, premature 
labor, and frequent exposure to the severity of the sea- 
sons, are the lot of the youthful population. The condi- 
tio*n of men, their physical condition must advance in 
connexion with the progress of their intellectual and 
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moral culture. Ho\¥ this great problem is to be sohedi 
by what means a more righteous and beneficent distri- 
bution of the produce of toil is to be effected, is a point 
far too large^^'-even were I conscious of being able to 
throw a light, which I feel my inability to do— to be 
treated of incidentally, and in this cursory manner. But 
one thing may commend itself to our minds : the condi- 
tion of the poorer classes has actually improved. What- 
ever partial instances there may be, as there must be in 
the fluctuations of a great commercial country, still, up- 
on the whole, the comparisons which the personal expe- 
rience of many, the records of former generations, and 
the inductions of a careful inquiry will enable us to ar^ 
rive at, show an advancement, though gradual, in the 
condition of the poor and laboring classes. They are 
not now exposed to many privations which fell upon their 
predecessors of a few generations back. The instances 
in which a retrograde movement must be noticed, are 
principally of those where unskilled labor has been dis- 
placed by machinery ; and this is a kind of suffering for 
which one can scarcely imagine any remedy but the 
transfer of the labor of the individuals so occupied to 
other and better modes of exertion ; for this species of la- 
bor must deteriorate in its remuneration with the advance 
of scientific discovery and its application to the arts, and 
eventually must be totally annihilated. In proportion as 
the freedom of institutions and the diffusion of knowledge 
make a nation an association for universal good, monop- 
olies will be swept away ; wealth will not only be pro- 
duced in the mostefiicient modes, but distributed on the 
most righteous principles ; each will find his most useful 
place in society ; and morality and happiness will set up 
and sustain their most energetic reciprocal action. The 
amelioration of the condition, physical, rnental and moral, 
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of the greart mass of the communitj, is the point to- 
wards which all efforts should be directed, and to which 
iJI institations should tend. It is the great object, not 
>n]y of human effort, but of providential power. We 
>ehold it advancing in the course of events; and in the 
ligns of the times read the celestid promise of its accom- 
»lishment. It is a good and joyous thing to see spriag- 
fig up among the poor themselves, those qualified for 
heir instructors. From that dass must their instructors 
;ome ; those with whom they feel sympathy, those whom 
hey know to be acquainted with all the sad realities of 
heir condition, and who speak to them in the strong and 
[lowing language of personal experience. Such men as 
Sbenc^er E4iiot, — such men as many of those whose 
»ens are employed in cheap publications, these are the 
sen ; these are the men whose voices will be heard by 
heir fellows ; these are the men who in the rise of their 
*wn intellect are raising the intellects of all their breth. 
en , who will find their way to their minds, who will 
nd their way to their hearts; while those who have 
rbat is called a better education, a seeming superiority 
nd strength, but in this case the source of real weakness 
nd inefficiency, ipay play about it and about it, and ever 
lil of accomplishing the purpose which they most ear- 
estly desire. 

Thank God for raising up such i And what does 
^ravidence in raising them up t It is not merely that a 
oor man like Robert Burns, or Ebenezer Elliot, should 
ain literary renown ; not merely that he should inscribe 
ne name of the ploughman or the iron>worker upon the 
>11 of those who are admitted into the temple of fame, 
nd whose statues wear the everlasting bays or lanrd;. 
ut for this — more effectually to raise the class to which 
\iey belong, the great class of the natioD^ and in that to 
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T&ise the entire commuDity eveatuallj, another grade in 
the scale of being. And this ia the object of al! in di- 
vidual greatness, whether existing in our own time and 
country, or whether belonging to the records of history ; 
it has all a bearing on the extended enlightenment and 
well being of the most numerous class, and through that 
of humanity. When God breathes the spirit of marhiine 
adventure into man's bo.iom, and incites his mind witli 
dreams of other rcgioai which may lie beyond uuexplot- 
ed oceans ; when he leads hiiu to contemplate, and spec- 
ulate upon, the distribution of earth and sea, upon the 
. diversified aurfaco of the globe, and acquaint bim with 
traditions of those who in past times, hlown by the winds 
have made, and left traces of, some rich yet unimpioied 
discoveries, which a fortunate successor may restore or 
rival; and when he sends forth a Columbus lo the discvt- 
ery of America, it is not that his name shall be repeated 
with admiration from age to age ; it ia that by the crei- 
lioD, almost, of a new world, there should be ao asylum 
for oppressed humanity in the old world; that there 
should be good done to all human beings ; and that lh« 
great mass of the people, from generation to generation, 
should look back to him as one who was part of a might; 
plan by which they are wiser, better, happier, and mote 
hopeful than they could ever else have been. So when 
God stimulates the patriot, — when he inflames a man 
with that holy fire which impels him to devote all his en- 
ergies, mental and bodily, and to peril or sacrifice life, 
fur the deliverance of his country, — when be arms bim 
with wise forethought and capacity of combination which 
may enable the rawest materials to confiict with mighlj ' 
hosts of armed veterans ; when he creates a Washing- 
ton, it is not that the patriot may I'ear a Tenerated nio«, 
and that generation afler generation may look to bim, 
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«nd imbibe from him the impulse to do something for the 
abolition of tyranny, and the extension of human freedom, 
but that through the liberty thus achieved, — ^that through 
the abasement of despotism thus foiled and baffled, — 
that through the fair and equal institutions thus built up, 
the great mass of humanity may be raised higher in the 
«cale of being and happy existence. So when a philo- 
sopher traces in the combinations of science new prin- 
ciples bearing in a thousand different ways on theoretical 
and practical troth; or when the discoverer applies those 
principles to works of art and to the manufacture of the 
necessaries of life ; when by one of these agencies after 
another, invention is brought to such a pitch as to threat- 
en (as has been sometimes unwisely apprehended) the 
expulsion of human labor — ^rather say the happy substi- 
tution for it, of the labor of metals, wood and of the ele- 
ments ; it is not merely that the name of Davy or of Watt 
should be given to posterity with all due applause, but it 
18 by inventions such as theirs the amount of human 
good should be multiplied, and the great mass of society 
be conducted, by means of its increased conveniences, 
to the advancement of its physical enjoyments, of its men- 
tal and moral condition, ai)d a fresh impulse be given to 
the progress of humanity. 

This is the plan of Providence, alike with individual 
agencies, and with the events of history, or of revelation. 
For this the tendencies to social union are planted in our 
constitutions, and conducted through their successive 
developeraents. For this men are impelled to all the 
forms of society ; first the family and the household, then 
that of the city, then that of the nation and the empire. 
It is for this they are guided through the gradations 
which conduct them from the savage condition to the 
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arts and linowledge aad refinement of the highest state 
of civilization ; it is that the state of the great mass of 
society n»ay be ameliorated — that the physical^ the iotel- 
lectiMil^ and the moral condition of the meet nttmeious 
class may be improved indefinitely. Yea, when God 
gives reJigion to the worlds — when be touches the tongue 
of the pleader {or pi^y and morals with a live coal firoBi 
the akar^ as it were^ wni emdbles him to reach the heart 
and touch the feelings of those whom be addresses,^ 
when he inspires h«n to unfok! the truths Chat connect 
the present with futurity, and the visible with the invisi- 
ble, it is not that thisx>r that man ahould be eanoatzed 
as a sftiniy nor that these feelings and emotions be rested 
in ; but it is, that tracing aU the grandeur of the pros- 
pect, and feeling all the benignity of its JofUtenee, there 
should be an elevation of humanity in the scale of beings 
by the powers of the world to come operating on the 
thoughts and feelings of this world ; and thus something 
more be done,, and that the last and greatest achieve- 
ment^ for sustaining the dignity and ensuring the eter- 
nally progressive happiness of universal humanity, be- 
neath the smile of its Almighty Patent. 
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To the Executive ^Committee of the 

American Unitarian Association. 

Gbntlemen, 

Debarred, as 1 am at present, from the exercises of 
the pulpit, byJhe feeble state of my health, and still so- 
licitous to do what I may for^he sacred cause to which 
I am dedicated^ I would ask for permission, through you, 
to address a few thoughts to the members of your Asso* 
ciation, upon the principles of the foreign missionary eti- 
terprise. There have long been, and still are, as I 
think, both great vagueness, and great extravagance of 
language upon this subject, alike among the friends, and 
the opposers, of the cause of foreign missions. Some 
of our Orthodox brethren have taken the ground, that 
all the heathen, merely as such, are condemned to end- 
less, and to irremediable misery, unless indeed they 
shall be converted to Christianity ; a doctrine from 
which Unitarians turn with horror ; and others of them, 
in advocating the enterprise, in their care to use terms 
less objectionable, have employed those only, which are 
too indefinite to bring home a strong sense of its obliga- 
tion to any mind, which was not previously disposed to 
engage in it. And most Unitarians, resting on the prin- 
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ciples, that men will be judged according to what thej 
have, and not according to what they have not ; and 
that, when God will have any section of the heathen 
world to be enlightened by Christianity, he will himself 
indicate his purpose, and provide the means for its ac- 
complishment, have either thought but little" upon the 
subject, or have waited for very distinct instructions 
respecting their duty in the service. A new era, how- 
ever, seems now to have begun among Unitarians, on 
the question of the duty of Christians to unite in the 
work of extending the knowledge, and the influences of 
our religion. The primary objects for which your Afl- 
Bociation was formed, I know, were, ^^to diffuse the 
knowledge, and to promote the interests, of pure Chris- 
tianity througJiotd our country,^^ But at the annual 
itoeeting of the Association,, a resolution was unanimous- 
ly passed, ^^ that this Association views with high gra- 
tification the prospect, which is opened of a more ex- 
tended mutual acquaintance, and cooperation, among 
Unitarian Christians throughout the world." This 
shows that your thoughts have been directed to the sit- 
uation of other lands, and the extent and activity of your 
operations recommended an address to you, in preference 
to any other mode of communicating my views to those 
whom I am desirous to reach. I hope, therefore, that, 
as my attention has been for some time employed on this 
subject, I may, without exposure to the imputation of 
arrogance, call the attention of Unitarian Christians 
among us to the general, — the original question, in 
regard to foreign missions. This is a question, which, 
I think, has not yet obtained the attention, which it 
claims from us; and a fair and full consideration of 
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which, it seems to me, can hardly fail to bring Chris- 
tians of every name, to a cordial cooperation in every 
well devised scheme, for the greatest possible extension 
of the privileges, and the blessings of Christianity. 

Allow me, then, to propose to the members of the 
American Unitarian Association, and to all Unitarian 
Christians, the inquiries, — the missionary spirity what is 
^? whcU are its principles! Are they, or are they not, 
among the essential principles of our religion ? Are 
they, or are tbey not, the principles by which our Lord 
and his apostles were actuated ^ Does the cause, or 
does it not, demand the sympathy, the earnestness, and 
the aid of every Christian? 

I am aware that there are those, and they are proba- 
bly not few, who will not at once be disposed to view the 
missionary enterprise, as we now see it, as essentially 
the very enterprise of our Lord and his apostles. I 
know, too, that there are those who consider the mis- 
sionary spirit, as oflen as they hear of it, but as one of 
the many forms which an ungoverned religious enthusi- 
asm assumes, and that there are those also, wHo are ac- 
customed to view it even more unfavorably; and but' 
as one of the forms, which are assumed by ambifion, or 
by avarice, for mere party, selfish, or worldly objects. 
There are those, who will meet our first suggestion of 
this subject with the inquiries, ^^ have not the heathen 
as good a right to their religion, as you have to yours? 
Is not their religion as dear to them, as yours is to you? 
Are they not as sincere believers a^ you are; and will 
not God accept them in their sincerity ? " We shall be 
asked, ^^ what injury results to you from the faith, or 
practices of the heathen world? Or, who has commit- 

VOL. I. 1* 
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sioned you to quench the fire of their sacrifices, and to 
overthrow their altars ? Think you, that they will be 
cast out fi*om the presence and favor of Ood, in the life 
to come, because they know not him, of whom they have 
never heard; or that, at the bar of heaven they will be 
tried by a law, which they have never had an oppor- 
tunity to know ? Are they not as happy in their faith as 
you are iii yours; and, if God intends their conversion I 
to Christianity, will he not himself bring them to the 
faith of the gospel? " 

These are inquiries which are abroad, and which are . 
to be fairly met. They involve objections to the miss* 
sionary cause, which ought to be fairly answered. They 
may be, and they are, proposed by mere- cavillers; by 
men who care not for religion in any form; and who 
would advocate^ or oppose anything, by which they 
may either justify their own irreligion, or thwart and 
vex those, who, they think, are mere pretenders to more 
religion than they have themselves. But they are made, 
too, by men, whom they restrain from sympathy in the 
missionary cause, only because it has not been viewed 
by them in all its bearings, and obligations. They are | 
made by men, who have been disgusted with the cause, 
or at least have been rendered averse from it, by the 
overcharged statements that have been made in defence 
of it; by the injudicious manner in which it has often 
been conducted; by the means which have been em- 
ployed in its support; by the spirit and manner of some 
of its agents; and, by what has been thought to be the 
waste of treasure that has been made, in most ostenta- 
tiously doing nothing. Let us then meet these inquiries, 
as the objections of fair minds; and answer them, by an 
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appeal to principles, which fair minds will readily ac- 
knowledge. In other words, let us follow back the mis- 
sionary enterprise into its essential principles. Let us 
consider the subject, not as belonging to one or another 
of the parties of Christendom, but, purely as one belong- 
ing to our common interests, and duties, as disciples of 
Christ. Let it even be forgotten, if it may be, that any 
missionary efforts are now making; that any missionary 
societies are now, existing; and let us dispassionately 
consider the enterprise, as a subject for speculation; as 
a question upon which we are to determine, what is our 
duty as Christians? If it be not a work, which God will 
liave us \o do, the sooner it comes to naught, the better. 
But if it be his will that we engage in it, let us not op- 
pose it, lest haply we be found to fight against GokI. 

I resume, then, the inquiry, tke missionary spirit^ — 
wh€U ia it? what are its prindplea"? 

I answer, the first principle of a missionary spirit, or 
a spirit which is earnest in the cause of diffusing the 
knowledge and influence of our religion, is, a Chris* 
tian sense of the moral and religious condition of those j who 
are living under the influences of heathenism^ and of false 
religion. 

The question arises, what is a christian sense of the 
religious and moral condition of those, who are living 
under the influences of heathenism, and of false religion? 

I know of but one way, in which we can obtain a sat- 
isfactory answer to this inquiry; or an answer to it, with 
which we ought to be satisfied; and that is, by endeav- 
oring as well a^ we may, tb see the world, to the extent 
to which it is unenlighteaed by our religion, as our 
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Lord and his Apostles saw it; to see the religious and 
moral condition of our fellow creatures, who are anr 
blessed with Christianity, as it is exposed to us in the 
light of the will and purposes of God, in regard to the 
world, as they are made known to us in the New 
Testament. No one, — I mean, no sincere believer in 
Christ, — can doubt whether he ought to view those 
who are without the pale of Christianity, as our religion 
itself views them; or whether we ought to feel, to cher- 
ish, and to exercise towards them, the sentiments which 
our religion expresses in regard to them. What, then, 
are the views and sentiments of our religion, in respect 
to the heathen world, and to all who are without the 
knowledge of Christ? 

I say not, for Christianity does not say, that among 
the heathen, and the believers of a false religion, none 
are virtuous. There were in the time of our Lord, and 
there are now, virtuous and good men under every form 
of religion in the world. Nor do I say, for our religion 
does not say, that the offerers of a false worship, as &r 
as this worship is offered in simplicity and sincerity of 
heart, are not accepted by God. I have not a doubt 
upon the question, whether they are accepted by him. 
I believe, for I think that our religion teaches us, that 
in every nation, he that fears God, according to the best' 
conceptions which he has of him, and does righteousness, 
as far as he understands the law of righteousness, is spi- 
ritually a child of God, and will not fail of a part in the 
iniieritance of the children of God. And I further be- 
lieve, and doubt not, that no one who has lived, or who 
will live, from the necessity of his condition, ignorant of 
the true God, in false religion, and in anidolatrous wor- 
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ship, will at last be condemned, because he knew not 
what he could not know; and did not, what he had not 
the means of understanding that it was his duty to do< 
These, I hope, will be considered as ample conces- 
sions. * 

But, with all these concessions distinctly before us, 
let us view the heathen world, -^the world that is with- 
out Christianity, — as our religion views it, and as it ac- 
tually is. I would not, if I could, excite a false, an ar- 
tificial sympathy, in the cause of missions . Christiaiuty 
needs no plotting, no trick, no concealment, no over- 
charged representations, for the accomplishment of any 
of its purposes. But let us not shut our eyes against 
the truth. Let us not view heathenism, and false reli- 
gion, only as they are seen in the characters of a few 

* I here quote with pleasure the sentiments of JMackni^ht upon 
the question of the salvation of heathens. I do not know any other 
writer, of those who are called Orthodox, who has treated this sub- 
ject with equal liberality of feeling. *< That the pious heathens 
should have their faith counted to them for righteousness at the 
judgment, notwithstanding it may have been deficient in many par- 
ticulars, and even erroneous, is not unreasonable f provided in these 
instances of error, they have used their best endeavors to know 
the truth, and have not been led by these errors into habitual sin.^* 
For it can no longer be pretended, that by making faith the means 
of salvation, the gospel hath consigned all the heathens to danma* 
tion. Neither can God be accused of partiality, in conferring the 
benefit of revelation upon so small a portion of the human race, in 
the {d\se notion, that the actual knowledge of revelation is necessary 
to salvation. For althou^ the number of those, who have lived 
without revelation, hath hitherto been much greater than of those 
who have enjoyed that benefit, no unrighteousness can be imputed 
to God, since he hath not excluded those from salvation, who have 
been denied revelation.'' Translation of the Apostolical Epistles, 
V(^. 1. pp. 107— »0t. 
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individuals, who stand out in most honorable prominence, 
in the picture which has come down to us of their age; 
and who, dgainst every adverse influence, were illustri- 
ous as models of a piety und virtue, which would have 
made them worthy of honor in any age. Nor let us 
determine the character of heathenism, and ef false reli- 
gion, by considering them as they are manifested merely 
in their gorgeous shows; in their pomp and splendor; 
or, as they are sometimes brought before us, in their 
roost simple and harmless rites. They, have other fea- 
tures, which are the indices of another character. 
They have other principles, and interests, and ends, 
than are to be seen in a casual glance at them; other 
practices and consequences, which open to us very dif- 
ferent views of their nature and character; and which 
are suited to excite a corresponding difierence oTsenti- 
ment) in regard to those who are under their influence. 
Let us, then, view them in the light in which they are 
brought before us by the sentiments, the feelings, and 
conduct, of Christ and his apostles, in regard to them. 
In this aspect of the subject, I would say that, even 
if there were not to be found in the records of our re- 
ligion any clear and explicit expressions of its senti- 
ments in respect to the heathen, and to all to whom a 
knowledge of it has not been imparted, it still would not 
be doubtful what are these sentiments ; or, what are 
the feelings with which we should view the world, which 
is without the knowledge of Christ. Take only the 
conduct of our Lord and of his apostles, their labors^ and 
their suflerings even to death, in the cause of extending 
and establishing our religion ; in the cause of opposing, 
and exterminating error, superstition and sin ; ia the 
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cause of rescuing men from the delusion, and the de- 
basement, of idolatry and of all false worship ; and 
who, that believes that Christianity is a dispensation 
firom God, can doubt whether the rescue of men from 
this delusion and this debasement, — whether the re- 
covery of heathens, and of those who are living under 
the influences of false religion, from their errors, super- 
stitions and sins, — was in itself a cause as great and 
important, as essential to human good and to human 
happiness, as this plan in the divine economy, and these 
toils, and privations, and sufferings for its accomplish-^ 
ment, were themselves great and peculiar ? Let us 
conceive, as distinctly as we can, of the character of our 
Lord. Let us bring him before our minds, as he is 
brought before us in the New Testament, as the Son of 
€rod ; the long promised Messiah, and Saviour, whom 
the Father had sanctified and sent into the world, for 
the express end, '^ that the world through him might be 
saved." Let us bring him before our minds, associa- 
ted, as he is, throughout the New Testament, in his 
mission, and 1 fe, and death, if I may so express myself, 
with the deep interest of Grod liimself in the cause of 
suppressing everywhere idolatry and false religion, 
and of recovering men from the degradation, the vices 
and crimes, to which ignorance of himself and super- 
stition had brought them. Let us conceive of this most 
exalted, this most holy of all the messengers of God, 
labor ng daily, and daily suffering, that he might bring 
men to the truth, and sanctify them by the truth ; en- 
during the scoffs, the insults, the artifices, and the per- 
secutions of those, whom he came '^ to save, and to 
bless, by turning them from their iniquities unto God; " 
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and at last, in the cause of that salvation which he 
preached, and for which alone he lived, '^ humbling 
himself to death, even the death of the cross." Let us 
hear him, when he sends forth his apostles to preach the 
gospel to every creature, saying to them, '^ he that be- 
lieveth, and is baptised, shall be saved, and he that be- 
lie veth not, shall be condemned." And let us foUoir 
these apostles, who have given up everything of ^is 
world, that they might preach every where *' the un* 
searchable riches of Christ," as they spread th^n^selves 
through Syria, Phoenicia, the populous provinces of Asia 
Minor, and of Macedonia and Greece, comprehending 
the cities of Autioch, of Lystra and Derbe, of Thessa* 
lonica and Philippi, of Corinth and Ephesus, of Athens 
and Rome ; and, if we ^ould believe tradition, visitiag 
even Spain, and the shores of Gaul and Britain. Like 
their Master, thry are willing " to spend and to be 
spent, " in the work ; and they *' account all things to 
be but loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ ;" for the privilege, as widely as possible, of ex- 
tending it over the earth ; and, like their Master, every 
one of them dies in the cause ; and most of them, the 
victims of their fidelity in it. Suppose, then, that our 
religion had not given to us any very definite ex- 
pressions of the religious and moral state of those, who 
were living in heathenism and false religion. Must not 
their condition, I would ask, have been most deplora- 
ble, to have excited this sympathy, this interest,^ 
stronger than deaths in their recovery ; fo have led to 
this wonderful plan, in God's moral providence, and to 
these wonderful means, for their rescue, their salvation? 
Can it then be a question, what is the interest, the 
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earnestness, which we should feel, in the cause of dif^ 
fusing the knowledge, the spirit, and the blessings of 
our religion ? 

But the language of our Lord and of his apostles, in 
reference to the religious and moral condition of those 
who are without the gospel, is not equivocal. Interpret- 
ed as they should be, by the import which his own, and 
the conduct of his apostles have given to them, the ex- 
pressions, surely, are full of most solemn and affecting 
meaning. ^^ The Son of man came, to seek, and to save, 
that which was lost." Again, " God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life : for, God sent not his Son into the world, to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through him might be 
saved." Again; " They that are whole have no need of 
the physician, but they that are sick. I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance." Again ; " I 
am come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth 
in me, may not abide in darkness, but may have the 
light of life." And, in conformity with this language, the 
apostle of the gentiles represents them as " without God 
in the world," and without any rational hope. He says 
to them, "ye were darkness; but now are ye light in the 
Lord." " Ye were far off;" but now are " made nigh 
by the blood of Christ." But instead of quoting detached 
expressions on this subject, let me refer any one, who 
would conceive rightly of it, to the three first chapters of 
the Epistle to the Romans. Here is a picture of degra- 
dation, of sin and misery, which will prepare any one, 
who has read the evangelists with any serious attention, 
for the inference of the author * of this epistle, " We 
2 
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have proved both of Jews and Crentiles^ that they are all 
under sin." 

Our Lord, indeed, uttered no denunciations against 
the mere offerers of a false worship; nor did his apostles, 
great as was' their zeal for the conversion of men, pro- 
nounce anathemas against them, merely as idolaters* 
But our religion contemplates idolatry, and all false re- 
ligion, even in their best state, and least corrupting ior 
fluence, as a delusion, from which Crod in his mercy 
would rescue those who are living under them. It also 
brings idolatry and false religion before us, as the history 
of all time represents them, as the prolific mothers of aD 
the vices and crimes, that can debase our nature and 
disqualify for heaven. In the view of Christ and his 
apostles, the world was worshipping, "they knew not 
what." Men were not only in darkness, but were 
" loving darkness better than light, because their deeds 
were evil." They were immortal beings ; yet ^* aliena- 
ted from the life of God, through the ignorance that was 
in them;" " given up to uncleanness, and to vile affec- 
tions;" degraded from the condition, and lost to the 
purposes, for which God designed them. Let it be ad- 
mitted then, that there were those, both among Jews and 
Gentiles, who, before they had heard the teaching of 
our Lord and of his apostles, were prepared to sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven. Still, the records of the evangelists, of the 
apostles, and of profane history, alike assure us, that 
offences both against piety and virtue, which are not to 
be named among Christians, were not only established 
by usage, but were sanctioned by alPthe authority, 
which the opinion and example of the master spirits of 
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the age could give to them. We do not violate charity, 
when we say of the decidedly virtuous heathen in the 
time of our Lord, that they were /etc ; that they shone 
as stars, appearing here and there in a night, when 
heavy and hlack clouds had gathered, and were rolling 
tumultuously through the air, accumulating in their 
progress new elements of a storm, which was threaten- 
ing to hurst with tremendous violence upon the earth. 
And I would ask, has any important change, since that 
time, heen made in the character of heathenism, and of 
false religion ? If not, what should be our sentiments 
.of them ? And, what are our obligations in regard to 
those, who know not Grod, and Jesus Christ whom he 
has sent ? 

" While Paul waited at Athens," as we are told, " bis 
spirit was stirred in him, when he saw the city wholly 
given up to idolatry." This translation of the words of 
the evangelist, however, expresses but feebly the emo- 
tions, which were excited in the mind of the Apostle^ 
when he saw everywhere about him the images, that 
wer-e worshipped by the Athenians. So zealous, indeed, 
as is well known, were the Greeks, and especially the 
Athenians, for this species of worship, that, not satisfied 
with the number of deities, which had come down to 
them from their fathers, they not only often consecrated^ 
new ones of their own invention, but freely adopted also 
the gods of other nations. Nay, so careful were they 
not to omit the acknowledgment of any divine power, 
whether celestial, terrestrial, or infernal, which they 
even suspected might claim their homage, that they 
erected altars to unknown gods; until they had no 
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less than thirty thousand objects of worship.''^ Paul, 
therefore, saw the city, not only given up wholly to 
idolatry, but full of the images of the gods of Greece. 
He saw the city most renowned in the world for the tri- 
umphs of art, the most splendid on the earth in its 
temples, the proudest in its schools of philosophy; the 
city, to which even imperial Rome sent the most distin- 
guished of its youth, to train them for the forum, and to 
qualify them to be instructors at home, filled with idols. 
He saw the city, which was the centre of the learning 
of the world, lying in the darkness of utter ignorance of 
the one true God. He saw the human mind, there, at 
once exalted by every earthly attainment, and depraved 
and debased by the most licentious and corrupt super- 
stition. He saw those immortal beings prostituting the 
highest powers of their nature to the lowest and vilest 
services ; and dishonoring alike themselves, and God 
their Maker. Not only therefore was his spirit " stirred 
within him;" but his was at once, a mingled emotion of 
indignation against those, who, " professing themselves 
to be wise," had closed their minds against the know- 
ledge of God, and were blind leaders of the blind ; of 
pity towards the miserably deluded multitude; of zeal 
for the cause of God and of human nature ; and of ear- 
nestness for the reformation, and the salvation of men, 
so lost in ignorance and sin. It was the excitement of a 
mind, which was enlightened and sanctified by chris- 
tian conceptions of God, and by christian sentiments of 
the worship and duty, which man owes to his Maker. It 
was the action of a mind, under the influence of chris- 

* Robinson's Archseologia, p. 195. 
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tian views of the condition of man, while yet in idolatry 
and sin; and of the designs of God in regard to the 
world, by his Son Jesus Christ. It was the movement 
of a mind, which felt the infinite worth of the religion 
of Christ; which felt an unquenchable zeal for the ex- 
tension of its blessings; and which could not be satisfied 
ivith itself, while anything was neglected, that could be 
done to reform, and to save the world. 

We have, indeed no reason to suppose, that Paul was 
more strongly affected by the spectacle of idols and of 
idolatry at Athens, than he was at Rome, or at CorintH, 
or at Ephesus, or at Thessalonica; ^ or than he was at 
any place, in which he witnessed the triumph of a false 
and a debasing worship, and the corruption of heart and 
manners that are associated with it. ' We have here but 
the incidental expression of a feeling,* or rather of a 
state of mind, with which he everywhere, and at all 
times, looked upon, the heathen world. He had been 
sent forth, like the other apostles, '^ to preach the gospel 
to every creature;" to call men, " everywhere, to repent 
and to turn to God; to open their eyes, and to turn them 
from darkness to light;" and everywhere to establish the 
worship and service of the one God, ^Hhrough the one 
mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus." 
And, in this cause, he had made the greatest personal 
sacrifices to which man could be called; and had endured 
all that man could sustain. 1 need not enter into a de- 
tail of his journey ings, of his labors, and of the persecu- 
tions which he suffered, while, with unimpaired fortitude 
and resolution, he ceased not, in the city and the coun- 
try, on the land and on the sea, while at liberty and while 
in chains, by conversation, by preaching and by bid let«> 
2* 
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ters^ to do all that man could do, to reclaim his fellow- 
men from idolatry and sin, to the faith 6f Christ; to the 
knowledge, and love,* and worship of God; and to hoh- 
ness here, in preparation for immortal' happiness here- 
after. We all know, in this work Paul persisted against 
all obstacles, and under every accumulation of suffering, 
untired, and undiscpuraged; and that, like his Master, 
he gloriously terminated his life and his toils together io 
the cause. — I would then ask any one, who is opposed 
to the missionary cause, or who is indifferent concerning 
it, h«re to pause and seriously to consider, whence was 
this sympathy of Paul in the moral condition of the 
heathen world? Was it unreasonable? Was it exces- 
sive? Were his efforts, or his sacrifices, beyond the 
fair demands, or the true importance, of the object? Or 
did he in truth feel no more for this cause, than ought 
to be felt for it by every Christian? 

The true view of heathenism is, not that it is a condi- 
tion, in which, if a man die, he is therefore necessarily 
under eternal condemnation. Terrible thought; and 
most dishonorable alike to God, and to Christianity? 
But, still, that it is a condition of darkness, of sin, and 
wretchedness, from which it is God's purpose to redeem 
the world. Paul saw not, nor did any of the apostles see 
in the heathen world, men who were doomed to endless 
perdition, only because they were pagans. But he saw 
in them the human nature degraded and debased; and 
his was a deep, and strong feeling of the greatness of 
the change, in character, in condition, and in happiness, 
which a cordial reception of Christianity would bring 
to them. He saw in them men, who were groping their 
way, they knew not whither; and who were sinking 
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deeper in moral turpitude by the very efforts, the very 
services, to which their false and debasing conceptions 
of religion were leading them. He saw the moral image 
of God in the soul to be Ynarred and defiled; and he 
saw, and felt that, by the religion of Christ alone, its 
beauty and its purity could be restored. In these sen- 
timents, and these feelings, is the first element of the 
missionary spirit; or of a spirit alive to the cause of the 
greatest practicable extension of the gospel of Christ. 
If, then, we see our fellow creatures in the darkness, 
and debasement, and misery of superstition, idolatry 
and crime, and have none of the sympathy with their 
condition which Paul felt, and none of the interest 
which our religion breathes from every page of its 
records, in the cause of their deliverance, their redemp- 
tion, have we the spirit of the disciples of Christ? or, 
are we Christians? 

Different views are taken of heathenism, and of false 
religion, and very different sentiments are excited in re- 
gard to them, far less from the actual diversity of their 
character, — although, indeed, »it differs greatly in dif- 
ferent places, — than from the diversity of the state of 
mind in which it is contemplated by men. An infidel 
has told us, that '^the religion of the Pagans consisted 
alone in morality and festivals; in morality, which is 
common to men in all ages and countries; and in festi. 
vals, which were no other than seasons of rejoicing, and 
which could bring with them no injury to mankind."* 
And with a merely speculative Christian, by whom re- 
ligion is regarded only as a matter of opinion, — a sub* 

* Voltaire's Louis XIV. 
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ject for occasional discussion, the pagan idolatry was, 
and is, a mere speculative absurdity. With those who 
view religion only as a political engine, Paganism, and 
all religion, is good or bad, as it is favorable or unfi^ 
vorable to their views of civil policy. And by those, 
who care little or nothing for the religion in which they 
have been educated, in any of its forms, or of its charac- 
teristic sentiments, no interest whatever will, of course, 
be felt in the religious or moral condition of the world. 
But neither did our Lord, nor his apostles, look upon hea- 
thenism with indifierence; nor only, nor peculiarly in its 
political bearings; nor as a mere error of judgment; nor 
as an innocent, or- a moral institution. No. Had our 
Lord and his apostles reasoned of the world, as too 
many now reason of those who are without the know- 
ledge of God, and the blessings of his gospel ; bad they 
said, ^' the time has ilot come to bring Jews and 
heathens to the knowledge of the truth. They are not 
qualified to receive it. God will execute his own work, 
in his own time. They are safe. They will be judged 
in equity, and in mercy. Why then interfere, where 
our' interference is not requested?" — Had our Lord 
and his apostles thus reasoned of the world, what would 
now have been our condition ? How much better than 
that of the ancient idolaters of Athens or of Rome; 
or the modern idolaters of Hindoostan or of China? Let 
impartial justice preside over the inquiry, and I have 
no fear concerning the decision upon it in every mind. 
May I not then say to you, reader, whoever you may 
he, cultivate a christian sense of the religious and moral 
condition of those, who are living under the influences 
of heathenism, and of false religion, and, like Paul's, 
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your spirit will be " stirred in you," when you look up- 
on the nations that are " wholly given up to idolatry ?" 
Yes, carry with you, into those dark regions of the 
earth, the light and spirit of the gospel of Christ, and 
your heart will "burn within you," with compassion 
for their miserable condition, and with christian Z3al in 
the cause of their deliverance from it. What, indeed, 
is there, that is low, what that is vicious, or what that is 
wretched, which was not comprehended in ancient, and 
which is not comprehended in modern, heathenism? 
There is nothing to be conceived either of lewdness, or 
of cruelty, which had not the sanctions of the religion 
of Greece and Rome ; and which is not now a part of 
the idolatrous worship of the world. Nor, in any sec- 
tion of the world, was moral instruction ever connected 
with any department, or office, of heathen worship. 
Nay, more. This worship, with the vices that were not 
only incidental to it, but which found, in some of its ex- 
ercises, their very spirit and life, was not left, even in 
the most cultivated ages of antiquity, alone to exert its 
full influence upon the multitude. Even legislators and 
philosophers, i!hstead of endeavoring to instruct, and to 
reclaim their ignorant and corrupted countrymen, en- 
couraged this degrading service by their teaching, re- 
quired it by their laws, and sanctioned it by their exam- 
ples. I ask, only, then, that the world which is without 
our religion, should be seen by us in the light, and con- 
sidered with the sentiments, with which it was seen and 
considered by our Lord and his Apostles ; and we shall 
be secure of the first element, or principle, of that spirit 
which will earnestly desire, and gladly seize the occa- 
sion, as widely as possible to diffuse the knowledge, and 
influence, of the truth as it is in Jesus. 
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The second element, or principle, of that spirit, 'which 
feels its obligation to do all that it may for the diffusion 
of our religion, is, a deep and strong sense oflhe realil^) 
and power y and worth of our religion ; and of the inestisM' 
bU blessings which U-will not fail to impart'to those^ who 
shcdl cordially receive^ and faithfully obey it. 

I have dwelt, perhaps, longer than it may be thought 
by many to have been necessary that I should haye 
dwelt, on the sentiments with which our religion re- 
gards the heathen world. But I know that there are 
not a few, even of those who have made some progress 
in religious knowledge, whose opinions on this subject 
are unformed and unsettled ; and that there are not a 
few also, who reason, as I think, most unjustly concern- 
ing it. iVas willing, also, to detain attention for a few 
minutes longer than I would otherwise have done, upon 
the first element, or principle, of the missionary enter- 
prise, from a conviction that, if this principle be dis- 
tinctly understood, and strongly felt, a preparation will 
be secured for the succeeding topics of this letter. 
These topics I will now treat as briefly as I can. 

Is our religion, then, a reality ? Are its doctrines re- 
specting the character and government of God, respect- 
ing the condition of man in this world, respecting our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the eternal life that is beyond 
the grave, actually a revelation from God to us ? I ap- 
peal, then, to the consciousness which the Christian 
has of the power, and the worth of his religion. I ap- 
peal to his experience of its purifying, its heavenly in- 
fluence upon the heart that receives, and loves it, and 
yields to it. I appeal to his experience of its adaptation 
to the strongest wants of his nature ; to the wants of his 
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immortal nature; to his experience of its power of exalt- 
ing the soul ahove all that would degrade and debase it; 
of bringing man to the greatest nearness to God, to 
which he can be brought in this world ; and of giving, 
even here, a foretaste of the blessedness, which it as- 
sures to its obedient believers hcreafler. 

Who, that thus knows the power and the worth of the 
religion of Christ, will not most earnestly, most solicit- 
ously desire its widest, its universal extension ? We 
may possess knowledge, and riches, and other sources 
of great immediate gratification, and be strongly sensi- 
ble of their worth, and yet not only not desire their dif^ 
fusioli, but even feel our own interest and happiness esr 
sentially depend upon the very fact of our exclusive 
possession of them* But so it cannot be in regard to 
the principles and the spirit of the religion of Christ. 
In each one of its principles, and in every object of it, 
Christianity is stamped with the character of unwersal- 
ityj which belongs to no other religion ; and, corres- 
ponding with this peculiarity of it, is the spirit which it 
awakens in its sincere believers. Christian benevo- 
lence, the love which Christianity inspires, is a principle 
that cannot lie inactive in the soul that receives it. It 
will expand itself beyond the sphere of its capacity of 
action. It will wish, and it will pray for, the ameliora- 
tion of the suffering, to which it can extend only the 
emotions, and the breathings, of its compassionate de- 
sires. It will wish, and it will pray for, the universal 
diffusion of truth, and purity, and happiness. Nor will 
it evaporate in a wish ; or think that its end is attained, 
only by a ptayer for the good of all men. It will not 
indeed waste itself on the expanse of ignorance, and 
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weakness, and suflTering, and sin ; or spend its strength 
where it can impart no light, or comfort, or improve- 
ment. But, while it diffuses itself, like that subtile, 
elastic, all pervading fluid, which surrounds and fills our 
earth, and is the life of every living thing, it will ever 
delight to concentrate its power; and here, and there, and 
everywhere, as it may, to accomplish the greatest good 
of Which it is capable. Christian benevolence will 
never hesitate upon the question,, whether it shall act, 
wherever it may act, for the good of others. It can no 
more live without this action, than the selfish principle 
can live without action for its own indulgence. Do I, 
then, address those who have a christian sense of the 
reality, and power, and worth of our religion ? With 
them, the knowledge of an opportunity, and the posses- 
sion of the means of more widely extending it, wilt at 
once secure all that, christian earnestness, and that 
christian benevolence, can accomplish in this enter- 
prise. 

In thinking of the early 'extension of our religion, — 
the unexampled rapidity of its extension during the life 
of the Apostles ; and in pyrsuing the inquiries, " why 
has it not since been more widely diffused ? Why has 
it not long ago penetrated into every region, where civil 
government is established, and the arts of civilized life 
are cultivated, and where men are qualified to weigh 
the evidences of its truth ? and, why has it riot over- 
shadowed, and withered the superstitions, and extermi- 
nated the false religion, and the idolatries, of Turkey, 
of Persia, of Hindoostan, and of the vast empire of 
China ? Why has it not yet spread through Africa ? 
Why has it not accomplished in the islands of the Indian 
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ocean, and in all those of the Pacific, the good which it is 
saidlrecentlyto have accomplished in the Society Isles ?^'^ 
In thus comparing what our religion has done, with 
what we are very plainly taught that it was intended to 
do, we too easily rest in causes of its past] and present 
condition, which leave the blame of the narrowness of 
the present bounds of Christendom aBywhere,xbut where 
indeed it belongs ; that is, with those who have called 
themselves Christians. It is saidtoo, in our own justi* 
fication, that the age of miracles has passed ; and that 
converts are not therefore now to be made, as they were 
in the days of the Apostles. And then we resort to the 
consideration, that there is work enough to be done at 
home, without going abroad to proselyte. And, if still 
pressed upon the subject, we ask, '^ where, and what, 
are the indications of Providence, that our labors in 
the work of extending our religion among the heathen 

* In the year 1773, Capt. Cook estimated the number of iDhab- 
itailts in the Society Islands at 200,000. The missionaries think that 
there must have been, at that time, at least 150,000. But in 1797, 
when the missionaries arrived there, the number did not exceed 
20,000; and before Christianity began to exert much influence 
there, the number had diminished to little more than 15,000. It 
is believed that two thirds of the children, that were born, were 
sacrificed to idols; or were thrown into the sea to propitiate, the. 
sharks, which were worshipped as gods; or were buried alive. 
In the years 1801 and 1802, Mr John Tumbull resided at Otabeite 
for commercial purposes ; and has since published *' A Voyage round 
the world, in the years 1800, 1, 2, 3, and 4." . Of the inhabitants 
of these islands, he says, *' their ppllution beggars all description ; 
and my mind revolts from a recollection, which recalls so many 
objects of disgust and horror. Their wickedness is enough to call 
down the immediate judgment of heaven ; and unless their manners 
change, I pronounce -that they will not long remain in the Dumber 
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will be BUCceBsful ?" But I would aek anj one who so 
reasons couceraiog the mipeioaary cause, to bring home 
to himself the inquiry, as far as respects the intellectoal 
and moral condition of the wotld, "what better indica- 
tions had our Lord and his apoatlea of success ia the 
work of diffusing his religion, than we now have ?" 
I may ask, too, even at the hazard of starting those 
who have not so viewed it, if our religion be not, essen- 
tially, a religion of proBelytiam ? Are not its designs 
respecting all mankind forcing themselves upon our 
Jiotice, on every page of its records ? Does it offer 
any compromise with false religion, or with idolatry, in 
any of their forms ? Nay, more, I wouM nsk, if Chris- 
tianity is to be extended over the whole world, and if 

of natioDs." Now, however, not less than 13,<}00, Id these islands, 
caD readtbe nordofCkKl inteHiglblji ; eoosddsrable portions of which 
baye been translated into their lattgaags, printed nnd circulated. 
Three thousand children and adnlta ue now ia (he school. Many 
are able to write, and ?ome are considerably acquninfed with arith- 
metic. The pleasures of the domestic circle are now known undag 
them, kidustry has increased. DiuckeDnesshaa become rare. Theft 
seldom occurs ; and murder is sliH more unfrequent. The aged and in- 
firm are kindly treated. Hospitals have been established ; ami cbiriti- 
ble Eocielies instituted to relieve tht afflicted poor. Their government 
is delined, and limited by a constitution ; and the king and bis chicb 
have power only to eseculethe laws. Their wars are ended, and lbs 
weapons of war are perishing. Family prayer is almost universal. 
Twentyeight houses of worship are opened on the Sabbath, and 
eighteen natives arc employed as missionaries in the neighboring 
islands. These aro facts which require no comment, ll would be 
easy to adduce many others, in regard to these islanders, which are 
not less interesting. But I would rather refer the reader, who 
would know more of this subject, te the London Quarterly Chrtnicte 
Tor July and October, 1823; and to the Missionary Herald for Sep- 
tember, 1825. 
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the age of miracles be gone by not to return, where is 
the consistency of waiting for a miraculous direction ih 
this work, and for miraculous assistance in its execu- 
tion ? Shall we then wait for miraculous manifesta* 
tions, to excite us to do what we may for its universal 
extension ? . • 

1 will even proceed a step further, and ask, if we 
have not some advantage for the propagation of our re- 
ligion, which the Apostles had not ? With them, ChrisH 
tianity was an experiment that was yet to be tried. 
But we have the evidence of its truth and excellence, 
which is derived from the admirable institutions that 
have grown out of it ; and which as much belong to it 
and depend upon it, as the branches of a vine belong 
to, and depend upon the stock to which they are at- 
tached. We can show, and prove, that in the degree 
to which it has been left to itself, unfettered by civil and 
ecclesiastical restrictions, it has triumphed over the 
strongest passions, and the most inveterate prejudices 
and customs ; and has repjessed abuses and crimes, 
which have been established and sanctioned by every 
other religion. By the knowledge, also, which it has 
imparted of mutual rights and duties, it has modified, 
and, we hesitate not to say, has improved civil govern- 
ment . and public morals, to an extent to which no other 
than christian principles could' have advanced them. 
Who that has thoroughly studied the history of our own 
country, has a doubt whether we owe our peculiar civil 
institutions to Christianity ?* Nor may we alone de- 

* I would refer the reader, who has not much time for inquiry on 
Ihis subject, to the very able sermon, preached before the Legisla- 
ture of the Commonwealth, by the Rev. Mr Dewey, of New 
Bedford. 
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fend our religion, and recommend it, by these most ob- 
vious and grand results of it. The countless associa- 
tions which it has originated, for all the conceivable 
purposes of benevolence ; the systems of education, 
that are essentially christian, which are forming and ad- 
vancing throughcdit Christendom ; th^ new responsi- 
bleness which it devolves upon woman, and the new 
rank which it has given to her ; the emancipation which 
it has effected of the poor, from the entailed ignorance, 
degradation and debasement, in which every other re- 
ligion finds, and leaves them ; its efforts, and its suc- 
cess, in the work of abolishing slavery ; and its influ- 
ence on the domestic relations, and on domestic happi- 
ness ; — these are effects of our religioit, which, in pro- 
portion as they are comprehended, and are seen in their 
true character l)y the intelligent of other religions, will 
do much, and cannot fail to do much, for its extension.* 



* " Before going to war, it is right to count the cost ; and in the 
conflict which Christians have hegun to wage for the moral subju- 
gation of the world, it is proper to estimate whether, with their few 
and scattered numbers, they can cope with the myriads of their op- 
ponents. Certainly at no former period had they such means, and 
•uch promising success, as we now have. All the ancient ' war 
weapons ' of victory, excepting miracles, are at their disposal ; and 
new instruments of still greater potency, which the science of the 
latter days has been accumulating for a universal revolution of the 
mind, are ready to be brought into action, upon a scale of over- 
powering magnitude. Even the single resource which is lost, may 
yet be recompensed by equivalents ; and a substitute, in many re- 
spects, may be found for miracles. The first effect of a mmicle Is, 
to arduse the attention, and to overawe opposing prejudices. The 
second, to afford a proof of the truth of the religion, of which it is i^ 
f ealing accompaniment. The first object may be gained by expert* 
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From what it has done, bad as Christendom is, we can 
demonstrate its adaptation to the condition, and to the 
wants of all men, and its tendency to an indefinite im- 
provement of the human mind and character. 

mental philosophy. As to the second, the difference in the proof of 
our religion, to any to whom it shall now be proposed, from its 
miracles, lies rather in the fact, that this proof is at the. present day 
more circuitous, than that it is less conclusive, than it was in the 
days of the Apostles. Besides, the turning poiiit of receiving Chris> 
tianitj, even in the apostolic age, consisted less in having seen the 
miracles, than in seeing their own need of a revelation, and its 
adaptation to the present circumstances of humanity. Moral in- 
fluence has always prevailed more than supernatural influence. 
The generation that literally lived on miracles, and had < angels' 
food ' for their daily bread, perished from unbelief in the desert ; 
while their children, brought up in the loneliness of the wilderness, 
far from the corruptions of the surrounding nations, were even emi- 
nent to after times, as an example of ^ a right godly Ration.' " 

Hints on Missions, by James Douglas, Esq. pp. 22 — ^24. This is 
a sensible little book ; and far better worth reading, than have been 
many books upon the subject of ihissions, which have been, and 
are, more popular. 

A friend suggests to me the expediency of remarking here, that 
the effect of miracles, as a means of missionary success, has been 
overrated.; for the Apostles seem to have resorted to them only inci- 
dentally ; and Rammohun Roy says, they are not of the value 
in the East, which many Christians are accustomed to ascribe to 
them. It is indeed well known, that the Hindoos boast of far more 
wonderful miracles, than are related by the Evangelists; and 
though these reputed miracles are as wonderful absurdities as were 
ever imposed upon human credulity, they must, and will dispose un- 
converted natives of India, to allow but little imports^nce to the 
miracles of our religion. But converts to Christianityin that country, 
will obtain new sentiments of the miracles of Hindooism ; and then 
also will they see in the miracles of the gospel much to confirm 
their faith, that it is, what it claims to be, a dispensation from CiQd« 

VOL. I. 3* 
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The third, and last «lemeiit, or principle of that spirit, 
which feels a paramount obligation to do all that it may 
fi>r the difiiision of our religion, ia the feeling that God, 
in dispensing signal blessings to men, designs that they, 
whom he so distinguishes, shall be his agents in giving 
the widest possililc extension to these blessings. In 
other words, God dtsigns that man slmt! be his instrument. 
forimparting the bleasinga of Christianily to man; and he, 
who has the means, and the opportunities, thus to bene- 
fit his fellow creatures, will beheld responsible at the 
bar of heaven, for tfae execution of the work which God 
thus requires of him. 

That man should sympathize with man, that he 
should feel on interest, deep and strong, in tbe condition 
of his fellow-men ; and, especially, that we should be 
affected, and strongly affected, by the wantd and sulfer- 
ings, not only of those around us, hut of our whole 
race, I fear not to say is as much a law of our nature, 
as it is that we shoulil feel a. deep and strong interest in 
those, who are immediately connected with us, in tbe 
nearest relations of life ; or, as it is, that we should 
love ourselves. This feeling may be, and it ia, kept 
down within us, by tbe ascendant influence, which is 
obtained in our hearts by narrow, local, and selfish in- 
terests. It is a feeling, which many of the circumstances 
in our early education are suited to repress, and to 
enfeeble in us ; and which our daily habits of huaioega 
and of pleasure, as mere men of the world, may be 
counteracting, and restraining, and deadening within 
us. But there are occasions in the life of every one, 
whose heart has not been shut up by bauds of brass, or 
iron, or adamant, when this feeling, chilled and dead as 
it may have seemed to be, is warmed into life, and pnti 
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forth its strength, and breaks from its enclosures, and 

speaks in a language not to be misunderstood ; at 

once vindicating our nature froin the charge, that, 

" There id no flesh in man's obdurate heart, 
It does not feel for man ; " 

and demonstrating that it is the purpose of God, that 
man shall be his instrument for the coinmunication of 
all possible blessings to man. I need not refer you td 
the effects^ which are produced within us, while we are 
reading narratives of real, or imaginary scenes and cir- 
cumstances of distress. These effects alone demon- 
strate, not only that Gpd has made us for one another, 
but that, in an important sense, he has made each one 
of us for the whole of our species. Who, I ask, dwells 
upon the pages of history, merely that he may possess 
its facts ; or simply for the mere personal uses which he 
may make of them ? Or, who that knows the blessings 
of civil rights, and of civil liberty, has not felt all his 
indignation awakened against the despot, that iias 
trampled upon these rights, even though ages have re- 
volved, since the tyrant and the tyranny have passed 
away ? And who has not felt a joy, an exultation, to 
be surpassed only by that of an emancipated people, 
when the tyrant has fallen, and when at least one well 
directed effort has been made in the cause of human 
freedom ? Who, as he has pondered on the pagea of 
history, has not gone forth with the armies, over whose 
dust centuries have revolved, and joined the standard 
of the leader whom he has chosen, and fought for the 
rights of man ; rejoicing, or suffering, as they were ob- 
tained, or lost ; filled with the interc?sts, the hopes, the 
fears of the distant age, to which his existence for the 
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hour has been transferred ; and prepared for all the ef- 
forts and sacrifices of the cause which he has espoused, 
and which he believes to be the cause of truth, and 
right, and human happiness ? Who has read of the 
wise, intrepid, persevering, disinterested benefactors 
of their age, — be that age as distant from us as it may, 
and has not felt that they were the glory of our race ? 
Who has not sympathized with them in their purposes, 
shared their toils, triumphed in their successes, and la- 
mented their defeats ? Who has not felt, when under 
the influence of their examples, the true greatness and 
dignity of a heroic, self-denying, upright and benevo- 
lent spirit ; struggling against the difficulties that op^ 
posed it ; sacrificing its ease, its security, its peace, 
and all its immediate interests, for the advancement of 
the condition and happiness of others ? And who has 
not felt himself to be raised in the scale of being, by 
the consciousness that he is united, by the bond of a 
common nature, with all this virtue, this greatness, this 
excellence ? 

Yes, it is not less a law of our nature, that wc should go 
out of ourselves, that we should feel a strong interest in 
others, and not only in the wants and the happiness of 
our family, our neighborhood, our country and our age, 
but in those too of men in every country, and in all time, 
than it is that we should love ourselves. I say not, 
that one principle is as strong, and steady, and active 
at all times, or that it is as generally manifested in hu- 
man conduct, as is the other. It is not. In many, it is 
bound in the chains of a sordid avarice. In many, it is 
kept in subjection by a miserable ambition, which 
values nothing, but as it conduces to personal dis- 
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tinction. And in many, it lies buried under heaps of 
the rubbish of cares and interests, of appetites and pro- 
pensities, of prejudices and passions, not one of which 
has an object beyond the individual, to whom they are 
the chief, and perhaps the only good of life. But the 
principle of sympathy, — of sympathy, I mean, with the 
cause of human nature, of human good and happiness, — 
dead and buried as it. sometimes seems to be, does also 
sometimes rise, and manifest itsolf; and, with an electric 
influence, at once animate, and give new vigor, to. 
thousands, and millions. How has the thrill of its power 
been felt, in the cause of the abolition of the slave 
trade ? How was it felt, when the first struggles of the 
Greeks for freedom were published throughout Christen- 
dom ? How was it felt, when it was thought that the 
sun of liberty had broken through the clouds, which, for 
centuries, had covered Spain ; and that a new day was 
about to open upon that dark spot of the earth ? And 
how was it felt, when we were assured that one and 
another of the oppressed nations of South America had 
conquered, had triumphed, had secured a government 
of its choice, a constitution, equal laws, independence ? 
And who, that has tasted the blessings, and th^t knows 
the happiness of civil liberty, does not desire, and will 
not pray, that it may be universal ? Who would not 
rejoice to hear, that despotism is everywhere at an 
end ? Who would not contribute what he can, to the 
cause of the universal emancipation of our race, from 
the injustice and cruelty, the degradation and misery, of 
civil tyranny ? — And is civil freedom, or are civil rights 
and privileges, so great a boon, that, merely to name 
them, is to kindle desire in every heart, that they may . 
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be universal ? And is the sympathy that is thus ex- 
cited, one of the [irovisions of God, for the advance- 
ment of the great cause of civil liberty throughout the 
world ? Whal, then, should he our sympathy in the 
cause of religiou ; of religious liberty ; of the rescue of 
man from the slavery of a superslilion, a thousnnd limes 
more debasing than is any civil bondagd ; in the cause 
of bringing nntn to the liberty, the exaltation of con- 
dition, and the happiness, of the tions of God ? 

Christians, lei ua feel (be value of our privileges, and 
the greatness of our responsibility for them. God has 
committed them to us for our own improvement, and aa 
means of our own salvation. But is it not also his nil!, 
that we should be his inslrumenls for the improvement 
and the salvntign of our fellew-men } How, think 
you, is our religion to be extended through the world, 
but by the christian earnestness, and the christian be- 
nevolence of those, who feel its reality, its woKb, and 
its poier ; and the greatness of the blessings which it 
will impart to those who receive it ? We believe, in- 
deed, that it ever has been, that it is, and that it will 
be, in the caro of him, who sent his Soa to be the 
Saviour of the world. But our Lord committed it to 
the immediate charge of his apostles ^ and they have 
left it — to those who shall heheve in it. God will 
honor us as his agents, in the work of imparting to all 
the greatest of all his blessings. Is proof of the princi* 
pie demanded ? I will ask, why has God, in such di- 
versified measures, allotted to us our talents, and our 
capacities .' Why has he appointed such a diversity in 
the condition of men ? Why has he connected ua in 
bonds of families, of neighborhoods, aad of communi- 
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ies ? And why has he suhjected all to so many weak- 
lesses, and exposures, and wants, and sufferings ? No 
3ne will doubt, whether one purpose of these ordina- 
ions of his providence is, the accomplishment, by the 
instrumentality of man, of his designs of benevolence 
towards man. And is it less clearly God's design, that 
we should extend, as far as we may, the bread of life, 
and the waters of life, to those who are suffering from 
the want of them, than it is that we should give of our 
bread to the hungry, or relieve the distress which we 
have the means and opportunity of relieving ? 

Fellow-christians, let us feel that we arc to give ac- 
count to God, for the use which we make of our powers 
of mind and of body, of our property, of our influence, 
and of every means which we have of being good, by 
doing good. And if, where much hus been given, much 
will be required, will • not much be demanded from us, 
and may not much be most justly demanded, in return 
for the most precious of God's giflts to us, the religion 
of his Son ? Admit that the heathens are safe, as far 
as that idolatry is concerned, the evil of which they 
know not. The great question to engage our attention 
is, are loe safe^ while we possess the means of their in- 
struction, their reformation, and their best happiness, 
and yet fail to employ them to the purposes, for which 
God has entrusted us with them ? Are we safe, if this 
talent shall be kept by us, laid up in a napkin ? Can 
we render our account with joy at the bar of heaven, 
if, having freely received this* unspeakable gifl, we 
have cared nothing for the condition of those who have 
it not ; and have done nothing, that they may be par- 
takers with us of the salvation, which is in Christ Jesus, 
with everlasting glory ? ^ 
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Suffer me here to say, that I fear wc do not fhiok 
enough of the importance of prayer, in (his, &s well as in 
all our great and imporlanl enlerprisea. God wills thai 
religious truth, like other truth, should be extended b^ 
human agency. Bal not by an independent agency of 
man. Wo are, in this great concern, lo " be workers 
together with God ;" and while our wills, and affections, 
and labors, are lo be given to the service, we are "in 
all our ways to acknowledge Hira, that he may direct 
• our steps." Before our Lord elected his apostles, he 
waa all night in prayer to God ; and we see his apostles 
relying not more on their miraculoua powers, than on 
their prayers, for the cooperation of God in their work- 
Let us not, then, indulge narrow views of our relation 
to God ; of the intimacy of the communion whicli we 
may hold with him ; and of the induoncc which may be 
exerted by God upon us, and by Grod, in cooperation with 
U8, in perfect consistency with our own moral freedom. 
Let us, more than we have done, realize what we aak of 
God, when we pray, " may thy kingdom come, and thy 
will be done on earth, as it is done in heaven !" 

We live in a time, pecuharly favorable to ©very at- 
tempt that can be made for human improvement and 
happiness. Nor ia it alone in those departments, to 
which science with her new and wonderful discoveries, 
has extended her influence, that wo find a new spirit of 
excitement, and of enterprise. The fact, that the long ' 
known mechanic powers are, of late, found to possess 
capacities, very far beyond all the uses to which they 
had been applied ; and the fact too, not less interesting 
and important, of the discovery of a new mechanical 
agent, which may be applied alike to works the moit 
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simple, and the most complex — to the greatest and 
grandest operations, and to those which are the most 
minute ; have given an impulse to inquiry, and to the spirit 
of discovery, and effort, in every department of human 
knowledge. The idea is awakened, and is abroad, that 
nothing is to be deemed impracticable, till it has been 
fairly tried ; and that no exertion for an object is to be 
relaxed, while any means remain, which may be em- 
ployed fof its attainment. It is felt, that there may be 
new applications of the known capacities of human na- 
ture, not yet hinted at in any of our systems of mental 
philosophy ; and even that new moral agents may be 
discovered, which may be employed to accomplish in 
the moral world changes and improvements, as great as 
have l?een extended to the various departments of art, 
by the power of a new physical agent. In Europe, and 
in our own country, great are the changes that have 
been accomplished, within the last fifty years, by the 
systems of education, which have been devised and 
adopted, and which are widely extending ; by the multi- 
plication of books, which grows with the multiplication 
of readers ; by the new views which have been opened, 
and are everywhere obtaining increased and increasing 
attention ; of religious liberty, and of religious rights ; 
and which are awakening new convictions, and new in- 
terests, and are giving a new impulse to thought and 
action. Great are the chang'es of opinion, which are 
spreading, Bnd which will continue to spread, through 
the nations, of the nature and ends of civil govern- 
ment ; of the rights of the ruledy and of the duty and 
accountableness of rulers. And, I am happy to say, 
that, compared with any former time since the days of 
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the Apostles, great, throughout Christendom, is tiie re- 
volution, that has been produced in opinion ^nd in feel- 
ing, concerning the relation of man to man ; and con- 
cerning our capacity, and obligation, to extend to others 
the blessings, with which God in his mercy has dii»- 
tinguished us, in the religion which he has given us by 
his Son. 

But the principle which, more than any other, has 
given life, and efficiency to our systems of education, 
which has peculiarly multiplied and extended books, 
and which has spread widely the new sentiments, that 
have obtained of religious liberty, and of religious 
rights ; the principle, which has given diffusion to the 
new views which are received of the nature and ends of 
civil government, and which has attempted, and done, 
what has never before been done, for the universal ex- 
tension of our religion, is, the principle ofvolurUmnj assc- 
ciation. And if we may infer what it may do, from what 
it has done, where shall we fix the limits of its power, 
and of its consequences ? Look only to the Bible so- 
cieties, the anti-slavery societies, the peace societies, 
and the religious missionary societies of England and 
of America, and say, what is to arrest their progress, 
and their effects ? Opinion has been called the lever, 
by which society is now moved, and its vast operations 
are directed, and controled. But I should rather call it 
the ground on which the lever is fixed, by which the 
world is moved. The mighty agent, by which those 
changes have been accomplished, which are every day 
exciting new admiration, and new expectations concern- 
ing the moral and the political condition of the world, is, 
the power of voluntary association. It is a power, 
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which, like knowledge, and like wealth, may be made 
as conducive to evil as to good. But let all the vir- 
tuous and the wise feel its impoirtance, and faithfully 
avail themselves of it, and employ it with the calm, and 
steady, and persevering zeal which should characterize 
Christians ; and, with God's blessing on the work, it 
will not long be doubtful to any mind, whether indeed 
the enterprise'be feasible, of the conversion of the world. 
I will only add my hearty good wishes for the pros- 
perity of your Association ; and my hope that, while we 
are aiming at the advancement of our religion athomcy 
we may all be excited to do what we can, to bring 
*^ every knee to bow in the name of Jesus, and every 
tongue to confess him to be Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father." 

With great respect and affection, 

I am truly yours, 

Joseph Tuckerman. 
Chelsea, June Sthy 1826. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



TEN THOUSAND COPIES of the former edition of this Report 

• 

being exhausted, TWENTY THOUSAND more are printed to meet 
the undiminished demand. This disclosure of facts is sought with lo 
avidity which evinces on the part of the people of the State of New- 
York, a determination to understand the nature, extent and caoses 
of their burthens in the shape of taxes, gratuities to the poor, and the 
like. The consequence of the wide dissemination of intelligence of Uub 
kind, must be manifest in renewed more universal and more strennoas 
efforts to remove from among us the TKAFnc in intoxicatin& drifks, 
the cause of nearly all this suffering and crime. 

\ 



REPORT 



OP 

ft AN EXAMINATION OF POOR-HOUSES, JAlLS, (fee. dec. 



Aristarchus Champion, Esq. 

Dear Sir — I am now prepared to make an exhibit of the 
result of an examination, which your liberality, with the blessings 
of God, has enabled me to undertake and accomplish, to which I 
have devoted nine months' time, and in which I have travelled 
more than 4,500 miles. It may not be improper to state here, the 
reasons which led me to propose this examination. I had become 
fully satisfied that in our efforts to advance the cause of tempe- 
rance, facts must be our principal reliance. I saw one great field 
yet but partially explored, where a rich harvest of facts might be 
^thered. I proposed to you sir, to assist me — to furnish me the 
means — to explore. You very liberally aud promptly complied 
with my request Thp fiM^ to which I allude is Poor-Houses 
and Jails — connecting with them the expense of pauperism, as 
well as the expense of the administration of criminal justice. I 
commenced my tour of examination on the first of July, and have 
visited all the counties of the state, the results of which I hereby 
submit to your consideration. 

It may excite surprise that I should speak of this as a field but 
partially explored. I do not mean by this, that much had not been 
said and written in relation to it, and facts gathered and presented^ 
having an important bearing upon the subject of temperance. I 
do not mean that the most casual observer had not seen that the 
improvidence and idleness which lead to poverty and furnish ten- 
ants for our poor-houses, — that the recklessness, the profligacy 
and crime, which people our jails, were the legitimate offspring of 
ardent spirits : but I do mean that the statements which have been 
made in relation to them, have very seldom been the result of a 
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critical exaiPination. Of this I was satisfied before I coimnenoed 
my tour, and in the progress of it I have found abundant evidenoe 
to show that this opinion was well founded. The superintendents 
of the poor and the keepers of poor-houses had given their ofinr 
ions. Sheriffs and jailers had done the same ; but not a single 
instance have I found where an actual examination had been made 
into the case of each pauper and each criminal — where aZZofthem 
had been classed. The statements, many of them, may have been 
correct, but they were not known to be so. Ground was still left 
for cavilling. This I thought it possible to remove, and so to for- 
tify the facts presented, by the evidence we should adduce, that if 
incredulity herself would not subscribe to their correctness, she 
should not be able to disprove them. How well I have succeeded 
the results must show. • 

The expense of the support of the poor has been frequently 
and correctly given ; but I have never seen a statement which 
even pretended to have been obtained by an actual investigation, 
showing the expense incurred in a single county, for administer- 
ing and executing the laws relating to criminal justice. I may go 
further. I have not found a clerk of supervisors, although many 
of them are men of the first intelligence — lawyers, legislators, and 
judges — who had ever before attempted to collect and add togctn- 
er, the various sums which constitute this item of expediture,* 
and I have frequently been amused at the supprise which they 
expressed when they have ascertained the amount I have also 
given the amount of county tax in each county, that it might be 
seen how large a sum was left, after deducting the expense of the 
poor, and criminal justice, applicable to other purposes. I consid- 
er this a very important part of the object of my investigation ; 
for however trifling the pecuniary evils resulting from intemper- 
ance may appear to the christian and the philanthropist, when 
compared with those of a moral character, yet while the love 
of money so powerfully influences mankind, and is so instrumental 
in corrupting their morals, it cannot be amiss to remove misappre- 
hensions on this point, and to show them, that instead of mak- 

* Since the above was written I have found two exceptions, Otsego and 
Schcn^tftdy. 



ing money by making paupers and criminals tfaey are only increas- 
ing' their taxes. 

The course which I have pursued in obtaining these statistics 
is this : I have called on the keepers of jails and poor-houses — 
requested them to take their book which contains the names, &c« 
of those committed — to go back one year and examine each name 
seperately — to tell me who was temperate, and who was intemp- 
erate ; and where the habits of any oae were not known, to say 
so ; while I took my pen and marked according as they belonged 
to one of the three classes — temperate, intemperate, or doubtful. 
The footing of the three would give the whole number of inmates 
for the year In poor-houses the inquiry was whether the poverty 
which brought them there was occasioned by intemperance — theij 
own or that of their relatives. In jails the questions was as tc 
tJieir own intemperance, although as you will perceive from mj 
certificates, I occasionally, where I found the names of quite 
young persons, extended my examination farther, and inquirec 
into the habits of the parents. This however did not alter the 
classification. I embraced it in my certificate only as showing 
the influence of intemperance in parents, on the moral char- 
acters of their children, and consequently upon their standing ii; 
society and their destinies in future life, I found in almost everj 
jail some lads from ten to fifteen years of age — but very few, how- 
ever, were known to be intemperate ; neither was it known tha 
any of them, according to my recollection, practised on princi- 
ples of total abstinence. 

In giving the information called for, there has in my opinion, 
been extreme caution used ; but as I was asking for information, ] 
-could not, of course, dictate the answer [that should be given— 
especially as my object was not to obtain some general expressior 
of opinion, but an official certificated-one which it was understooc 
was to be published, and which the person giving it would mee 
in his own county, where any error^or mis-statement might hi 
detected and exposed. 

I have no hesitation in saying that the facts thus obtained an 
entirely vrithin the bounds of truth, and e^xhibit a less vivid picture 
of the evils of intemperance than would be exhibited, could all the 
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doubtful cases be ascertained, and these individuals ranked in one 
of the other classes, where they might appear to belong. As evi- 
dence of this I would state, that I have repeatedly had the meanSy 
subsequent to my examination at the jail or poor-house, of ascer- 
taining as to many of those classed as doubtful in my certificate, 
and in every case, without a solitary exception, such information, 
has transferred them to the intemperate, and not to the temperate 
class. As I consider this somewhat important, I would particu- 
larly invite attention to the supplementary certificate of the jailor 
of Jefferson county. So confident am I that there is no exagge- 
ration, that what I exhibit as facts will bear the closest examina- 
tion, instead of soliciting the indulgence of the public, from an ap- 
prehension that too high a coloring, in some instances, may have 
been given — I here fearlessly — not as a mere bravado, but in 
sober earnest, invite and challenge the strictest scrutiny. 

It now remains for me to show how I obtained my information 
in relation to the expense incurred in the administration of crind' 
nal justice. This was by far the most difficult part of the busi- 
ness of my agency. The course pursued was this : — I called on 
the clerk of supervisors in each county who examined the entries 
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made of the accounts of the different county officers, as audited 
by the board. Those which belonged to criminal business only, 
were the bills of the district attorney, the jailors, grand jurors, 
justices and constables. (In these were occasionally items be- 
longing to civil business.) The bills of the county clerk, sheriff, 
and crier we examined, and separated the itehis which related to 
civil from those which arose out of the administration of criminal 
justice The pay of judges, petit jurors, and constables for at 
tending court, the clerk apportioned according to his own judg- 
ment — in some few instances taking one-half, but generally one- 
third, and in some counties, where the criminal bore a small pro- 
portion to the amount of civil business, only one-fourth. The 
pay of supervisors was so much of it included as was supposed lo 
be a fair compensation for that portion of their time which was 
occupied in auditing these accounts. This however, and some 
other small accounts, were entirely omitted in a few of the first 
counties thcit I visited. In fact the expense of criminal business^ 



as put down in the several counties, will be found, in almost ever] 
case, to be helow the actual expenditure. 

As I have before in substance remarked, the pecuniary consid 
orations connected with the subject of temperance, are absolutely 
so contemptible, when compared with those of a moral nature 
that it is humiliating to be obliged to give the former so great \ 
prominence when presenting motives designed to influence th< 
minds of our fellow-men ; still, if there are those that cannot b 
affected except by the love of gain — if there is no cord in thei: 
hearts that can be touched by representations of domestic miser] 
— of bodily and mental suffering — and even the everlasting dis 
pleasure of their Maker, we must, however humiliating and re 
volting to our feelings, let dollars and cents, the god of this world 
make their appeal. • 

It now. Sir, remains for me to give the information thus obtain 
ed, in doing which I shall take the counties in alphabetical orde: 
—omitting the form of the certificate, except in Allegany, as it L 
essentially the same in all ; — giving however, the explanation! 
which are embodied in many of them, together with the names o 
the officers by whom they are subscribed. And here it may no 
be improper to remark, that in many cases, these gentlemen wer( 
not members of temperance societies, yet I uniformly receivet 
from them the most courteous treatment ; and they promptly en 
tared upon the investigation, although often at a sacrifice o 
their own convenience, and considerable interruption to their bu 
siness. There were, it is true, a few cases in which their preju 
dices led jailors and keepers of poor-houses, (more particularly 
the former) to make the number of temperate as large as possible 
In such instances the ^'particulars " contained in their certificatei 
will serve to explain and correct this bias. There are some in 
stances, also, where I did not, and do not now believe, that th< 
classification is strictly correct. There are a few cases where pre 
judice against the temperance cause may perhaps, have classed ai 
temperate those who might with propriety have been placed ii 
one of the other classes. Temperance men too, I have oftei 
thought, erred quite as much, in some instances, from extreme 
caution. The explanations given in the certificates themselvei 
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will generally be sufficient to correct these errors. For instaaoe 
where the charges are given on which the temperate were impri- 
soned, it is generally designed to show the degree of moral turpi- 
tude implied in the charge. But the specifications to which I 
more particularly allude, and to which I attach the most impor- 
tance, are those where prisoners are classed among the temperate 
or doubtful, who were committed for " whipping their mv0s," for 
** assault and battery," for "vagrancy,'' " for want of sureties to 
keep the peace," for " profane swearing," &c. &c. 

After the explanations I have given, you will, I trust, be able to 
understand the plan I have adopted — the reasons for it — and you 
will decide too, as to the manner in which it has been executed. 

In giving the statistics I commence with Albany county. 



ALBANY COUNTY.— Population 53,520. 

I Jail. 

Whole number committed in one month preceding this date 114 

Temperate, 15 

Doubtful, *. 17 

Intemperate, 82 

Of the temperate, two for assault and battery ; one on five in- 
dictments for obtaining money under false pretences, grand lar- 
ceny, perjury, &c., makes free use spirits ; four others also 
make use of spirits. Of the doubtful, six are known to make use 
of spirits, and two are vagrants. 

Of the intemperate, at least twenty have been committed foi 
abuse to their families ! ! The whole number of commitments 
•during the year ending the 19th day of November last, was 1,216. 

GARRIT HOGAN, Jailer. 

Albany, 25^A Dec, 1833 

Further — during the past year, I have no doubt that there have 
been, among the prisoners, at least one hundred cases op de- 
lirium TREMENS. 

The only death in jail during the year was that of a woman of 
delirium tremens', 

GARRIT HOGAN, Jailer. 

A Summary view of this Prison for the past year. 

Imprisoned in consequence of intemperance, at least eight hun- 
dred and twenty. 

For WHIPPING THEIR WIVES, or abusc to their families, not less 
than TWO hundred. 

Delirium tremens, one hundred cases. 

But look a little further, and examine the following statemem 
of the police magistrate. 

Mr. Chipman : Agreeably to your request, I took particulai 
notice of every case that came before me at the police office ir 
this city during one week ; and I now certify, that of the pipti 
complaints of a criminal character which were made during thi 
first week in January last, forty-eight clearly originated ir 
INTEMPERANCE. One of the other two cases partook more of the 
character of carelessness than of criminal design. The othe] 
was the case of a child whose parents are habitual hard drinkers. 
but are not what are usually called drunkards. 

And the above, I have no doubt, would be a fair average of al 
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i am satisfied ihoX forty-nine were intemperate ; and with respect 
to the habits of eighty I have not sufficient knowledge to enable 
me to decide. Of the intemperate, three were committed for 
whipping their wioes^^ne charged with poisoning his wife — ^two 
with arson, and one with abuse to his parents. And I further 
certify, that the number of commitments during that time was 
eighty-eight, 

JESSE BULLOCK, 
Sheriff of Allegany Co, 

Angelica, 1th August, 1833. 

N. B. The number committed in the year previous to this 
date, was 41." 

The following fact was related to me by the sheriff : An in- 
temperate man was committed to prison for twenty days on con- 
viction for assault and battery. He swore revenge upon the com- 
plainant at the time of commitment, and when liberated he re- 
turned home, and in pursuance of his threat entered a complaint 
for perjury against the former complainant. At the time of the 
examination this man, whose malicious temper had not been mol- 
lified, or his habits improved by his imprisonment, became very 
much intoxicated, fell down stairs, and broke his neck ; thus clos- 
ing a life of intemperance with imprisonment — probably perjury 
— and a premature death. 

Poor-House. 

The keeper of the poor-house certifies that Jjfty persons have 
been received into it in one year, of whom eleven, he says, were 
not reduced to poverty by intemperance : five he puts down as 
doubtful, and thirty-four as having been reduced to poverty by 
their own intemperance, or that of their relatives. 

VIAL THOMAS, Keeper. 

Remarks. — I have taken in some cases the whole number that 
have received assistance at the poor-house in one year, and in 
others the whole number received into it ; in the first case includ- 
ing those who were inmates at the commencement of the year ; 
in the latter, excluding them, and counting those only who were 
brought to the poor-house during the year. 

In ascertaining the expenses of this county, I called on Judge 
Allen, who I found was as well or better acquainted with its pe- 
cuniary concerns than any other person. The clerk of supervi- 
sors resided at some distance from the village, and his books were 
frequently left in Judge Allen's hands, for the accommodation 
of those who might have occasion to examine them. He certifies 
that the expense of the poor-house the last year was $2,300 

And the expense of criminal justice was 3,568 

Making together, • • • ^d^SOS 
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The county tax the last year was $12,000, for which 
$4,500 is to be deducted to pay for poor-house 

and farm, leavmg the ordinary tax about $7,000 

From this deduct the expense of pauperism and crime, 

as above, and there is left for other purposes, .... $1,132 
It must not be forgotten that the $4,500 was spent to make pro- 
vision for paupers, full three-fourths of whom are rendered so by 
intemperance. 

BROOME COUNTY.— Population 17,679. 

Jail, 

Whole number committed in one year, 18 

Temperate, 

Doubtful, 3 

Intemperate, 15 

One of the three put down as doubtful is a Swede, and a min- 
ister of the gospel. He had formerly been very intemperate, but 
had hopefully reformed. He was a member of a temperance so- 
ciety, but indulged in the use of wine ; and he says that it was 
through its influence that he was led to the commission of crime. 
The charge preferred against him was an attempt to commit a 
rape. One of the intemperate was committed for whipping hia 
wife ; and another an charge of rape. 

J. WENTZ, Jailer. 

Binghamton^ llth August^ 1833. 

Poor'Hov^e. 

No. received in one year 26 

Not from intemperance, 3 

Doubtful, 4 

Intemperance, 19 

We came to this result from a critical examination into every 
case. Of the temperate, one is a detanged person, brought here 
for safe keeping, and two are idiots. 

This house has been opened for the reception of paupers about 
three years, and after critically examining into evei^ case, we 
find that of the 83 received in that time, there were 

Not from* intemperance, 12 

Doubtful, 11 

Intemperance, 60 

VINCENT WHITNEY, ) SupeHntendenis 
WM. CHAMBERLAIN, \ of poor in 
STEPHEN WEED, ) Bro(me County. 

Binghamton, 2Sth November, 1833. 
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I am satisfied ih&t forty-nine were intemperate ; and with respect 
to the habits of eighty I have not sufficient knowledge to ienaUe 
me to decide. Of the intemperate, three were commrtted for 
whipping their wives — one charged with poisoning his wife — two 
with arson, and one with abuse to his parents. And I further 
certify, that the number of commitments during that time was 
eighty-eight, 

JESSE BULLOCK, 
Sheriff of Allegany Co, 

Angelica^ 1th August j 1833. 

N. B. The number committed in the year previous to this 
date, was 41." 

The following fact was related to me by the sheriff : An in- 
temperate man was committed to prison for twenty days on con- 
viction for assault and battery. He swore revenge upon the com- 
plainant at the time of commitment, and when liberated he re- 
turned home, and in pursuance of his threat entered a complaint 
for perjury against the former complainant. At the time of the 
examination this man, whose malicious temper had not been mol- 
lified, or his habits improved by his imprisonment, became very 
much intoxicated, fell down stairs, and broke his neck ; thus clos- 
ing a life of intemperance with imprisonment — probably perjury 
— and a premature death. 

Poor-House. 

The keeper of the poor-house certifies that fifty persons have 
been received into it in one year, of whom eleven, he says, were 
not reduced to poverty by intemperance : five he puts down as 
doubtful, and thirty four as having been reduced to poverty by 
their own intemperance, or that of their relatives. 

VIAL THOMAS, Keeper, 

Remarks. — I have taken in some cases the whole number that 
have received assistance at the poor-house in one year, and in 
others the whole number received into it ; in the first case includ- 
ing those who were inmates at the commencement of the year ; 
in the latter, excluding them, and counting those only who were 
brought to the poor-house during the year. 

In ascertaining the expenses of this county, I called on Judge 
Allen, who I found was as well or better acquainted with its pe- 
cuniary concerns than any other person. The clerk of supervi- 
sors resided at some distance from the village, and his books were ■ 
frequently left in Judge Allen's hands, for the accommodation 
of those who might have occasion to examine them. He certifies 
that the expense of the poor-house the last year was $2,300 

And the expense of criminal justice was 3,568 

Making together, 95,808 



The county tax the last year was (12,000, for which 
94,500 is to be deducted to pay for poor-house 
and farm, leaving the ordinary tax about (7,000 

From this deduct the expense of pauperism and crime, 

as above, and there is left for other purposes, .... $1,132 
It must not be forgotten that the $4,500 was spent to make pro 

vision for paupers, full three-fourths of whom are rendered so bj 

intemperance. 

BROOME COV NTY.—Pojmlation 17,579. 

Jail, 

Whole number committed in one year, 18 

Temperate, 

Doubtful, 3 

Intemperate, 15 

One of the three put down as douhtfid is a Swede, and a min- 
ister of the gospel. He had formerly been very intemperate, bu 
had hopefully reformed. He was a member of a temperance so- 
ciety, but indulged in the use of wine ; and he says that it wae 
through its influence that he was led to the commission of crime. 
The charge preferred against him was an attempt to commit 8 
rape. One of the intemperate was committed for whipping hit 
wife ; and another an charge of rape. 

J. WENTZ, Jailer. 

Binghamton, 17 th August^ 1833. 

Poor-House. 

No. received in one year 26 

Not from intemperance, 3 

Doubtful, 4 

Intemperance, t 19 

We came to this result from a critical examination into every 
case. Of the temperate, one is a deranged person, brought here 
for safe keeping, and two are idiots. 

This house has been opened for the reception of paupers about 
three years, and after critically examining into eveify case, we 
find that of the 83 received in that time, there were 

Not from* intemperance, 12 

Doubtful, 11 

Intemperance, 60 

VINCENT WHITNEY, ) Superintendents 
WM. CHAMBERLAIN, > of poor in 
STEPHEN WEED, ) Broome County, 

Binghamton^ 28^A November, 1833. 
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Expenses, 

County tax for 1832, f2»600.0a 

Poor, (over and above receipts,) • • • « (880 82 

Criminal justice, • 957 55 

$1,787 87 

Balance, $712 18 

M. WHITING, Clerk of A^ 

Mr. Whiting also states tkat after making deductions of mouqr 
received for the poor by licences. 

The expense of county poor was. •••• $830 82 in 1831 
" " " 830 32 in 1882 

" " " 979 56 in 1888 

Purchase money for the farm and house was about $4,000 
In thesQ three years there have been twelve assisted, not reduced 
by intemperance. 

CATTARAUGUS COVNTY.— Population 16,724. 

Jail. . 

Whole number committed in one year, 17 

Temperate, 1 

Doubtful, 2 

Intemperate, 14 

The one that is put down as temperate was committed for not 
interfering to prevent a riot in which a number of drunkards were 
engaged. 

S. BARROWS, Sheriff. 

Ellicottville, bth August, 1833 

N. B. The sheriff adds that two drunkards were taken out of 
the street and confined in jail until they became sober, who are 
not included in the above. 

The clerk of supervisors, Gen. M'Clure, resides at Franklin- 
ville, and on calling upon him he told me that his hooks were at 
EUicottville, fourteen miles distant ; and he promised to make the 
examination a»to the county expenses, &c, and forward the re- 
sult to me. This has not been received. His sudden death, which 
has since been announced in the papers, is doubtless the cause. 
There is no poor-house in this county. 

CAYUGA COUNTY. -^Population 47,948 

Jail. 

Whole number committed in one year, 113 

Temperate, 11 

Doubtful, 12 

Intemperate, . • • • 90 



Of the temperate, one was committed for refusing to give tes 
timony ; two were acquitted ; one was charged with secreting 
property, and one was a lad. Of the doubtful cases, the jaile: 
says, ^* From circumstances connected with their commitments 
I have no doubt that most of them were intemperate.'^ Of th< 
intemperate he says, " At least two-thirds were committed whil< 
intoxicated, and one*third were committed as vagrants^ which ii 
always coupled with drunkenness.'' One was charged wit! 
threatening to kill his son ; one with murder ; one with breakini 
collector's office ; two for abusing their wives, and one witi 
threatening to kill his wife. The past year there has been a grea 
diminution in the proportion that were committed to jail whei 
drunk — probably one-third. 

SIMEON MOTT, Jailer. 

Auburn, 7th September , 1833. 

Poor'House, 

Whole number who have received assistance in one 

year, 221 

Poverty not caused by intemperance, • • • • 70 

Doubtful, 9 

Intemperance, 142 

H. WILCOX, Keeper. 
Seiinetty eth September, 1833. 

Remark — Here are included those that were in the poor-hou« 
at the commencement of the year, as well as those that have beer 
admitted since : — and in every poor house I have noticed tha 
there was a much larger proportion of those who had been ininatei 
a long time, that were temperate, than of those received more re- 
cently. I state this as a fact, but without attempting to accoun^ 
for it. 

Expenses. 

County tax, $16,064 64, from which is to be deducted 

for building a jail, $2,500, leaving as ordinary tax, $13,564 64 
Expenses of the poor the last year, $4,634 00 

" of criminal justice, ' 5,325 40 

Making together, • $9,959 4C 

This deducted from the ordinary county tax, leaves $3,605 24 

GEORGE RATHBUN, 

Clerk of Supervisors. 
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CHAUTAUQUE COUNTY.— Popu/afton 84,671, 

Jail, 

Whole number committed in one year, 40 

Temperate, 13 

Doubtful, 3 

Intemperate, 24 

Of the temperate, one was led to the commission of crime by c 
drunkard, and eight were young lads committed for trifling offen- 
ces, and three of them had drunken fathers. The parents of the 
others I did not know. 

SETH W. HOLMES, Jaihr. 

MayvilUy 2d Augusty 1833. 

Poor-House. 

This was opened on the first of January last, since which time 
there have been received 52. 

Not from intemperance, 17 

Doubtful, 13 

Intemperate, 22 

W. GIFFORD, Keeper. 
Be WittsviUe, M August, 1933. 

Remark, — Although Mr. Gifford was disposed to give me all the 
information in his power, I was satisfied tliat a more close scru- 
tiny would show a much larger proportion who had been reduced 
to poverty by intemperance. When the house was opened these 
persons were sent from different towns — some from the most re- 
mote ; and the keeper could not have had an opportunity to learn 
the habits of many of them. 

Here again I was not able to obtain the certificate of the clerk 
of supervisors. 

CHENANGO COVNTY.— Population 37,238. 

JaiL 

Whole number committed in one year, 33 

Temperate, 6 

Doubtful, 1 

Intemperate, 26 

Of the temperate two were lads of 14 or 15 years of age ; and 
two were committed for selling ardent spirit at a camp meeting. 
Of the intemperate, one was George Denison, who was convicted 
and executed for murder, committed under the influence of ardent 
spirit. He wa,s naturally an amiable, peaceable man. Four 
were committed for whipping their wives ; and of theybwr now in 
jail, three were imprisoned for this offence. 

P. B. PRINDLE, 
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N. B. — The reason of Mr. Prindle's name being attached to 
this certificate is this : — The jailer was confined to his bed by 
sickness, and could not be consulted ; and Mr. P. has had for a 
long time, charge of the jail and the books- of the jail in the ab- 
sence of the jailer, and knew as well as any person whatever, the 
facts to enable him to make the statement in relation to the hab- 
its of those who had been confined there. 

Foor-House. 

Whole number assisted in one year, 108 

Not from intemperance, 20 

Doubtful, 14 

Intemperance, 74 

Of the temperate, four are lunatics, and two illegitimate chil- 
dren. Of those reduced by intemperance, there are nineteen 
women who have drunken husbands, and thirty children who 
have drunken fathers. 

E. H. COVILLE, Kee^. 

Preston, 20?A Avgusiy 1833. 

Expenses. 

County tax, $4,884 49* 

Expense of Poor, #1,074 

Crime, #1,800 

#2,874 W 

Balance, $1,960 49 

P. RANDALL, Clerk of Supervisors. 

CLINTON COVNTY.— Population 19,344. 

Jail. 

WheJe-fiumber in one year, 52 

Teikiperate, Id 

Doubtfnl, .6 

Intemperate, • 33 

Of the temperate, two made use of spirits ; two drank freely ; 
tw^ were acquitted ; one was a woman, three were lads ; two 
oAieiScWeve young men from 18 to 20 years old. 

Of tte doubtful, two were .sent here for disorderly conduct. — > 
Of the intemperate, one is charged with having killed his son-in- 
law ; one has four wives, all of them living, as he has acknowl- 
edged to the jailer ; four for whipping their wives, and one other 
man was committed twice for this oflence.* 

THOMAS CROOK, Sheriff. 
Plattshirghy Jan. 2st. 1834. 
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Poor-House. 

Whole No. received in 1833^ 187 

Of this number there were Americans, . • • . 35 
Foreigners, 152 

Of the Americans there were, 

Not reduced by intemperance, 3 

Doubtful, . . , 8 

Intemperance, 24 

Of the doubtful I have strong reasons for believing that three 
were brought here in consequence of the intemperance of the 
father. 

Of the foreigners, 
Not reduced to poverty by intemperance, 24 

Doubtful, 45 

Intemperance, • • • 83 

Of the temperate were eight of a Scotch family. A number 
of other families were left here, while the father went to the wes- 
tern country to get a place to deposite them ; and I judge they 
were temperate, from the fact that they have returned with mo- 
ney and taken them away. Of the doubtful, the strong proba- 
bility is that a large proportion of them, were reduced to poverty 
by intemperance. Of the intemperate, I judge and decide from 
my own knowledge ; some of those whom I have classed as tem- 
perate, may have been intemperate. 

H. W. N. RANSOM, Keeper. 

BeekmantowTiy Jan. 21, 1834. 

Expenses. 

County tax $13,500 00 

Of which there was raised to pay instal- 
ment on pooi^house farm, 1,349 00 

Leaving as ordinary tax, $12,151 00 

Poor, $4,519 09 

Crime, 3,589 87 

$8,108 96 

Balance, $4,042 04 

HIRAM K. AVERILL, Clerk of Sup. 
Plaitshurghy Jan 21, 18S4. 



COLUMBIA COUIHTY. —PopuloHon, 39,907. 

JaiL 

^hole No. committed in one year, 153 

Temperate, 12 

Doubtful, 17 

Intemperate, 124 

If the temperate, one was imprisoned for a riot in which he 
engaged, and at the time, he was under the influence of ar- 
t spirit ; two were acquitted, one was a lad. Of the doubt- 
one for assault and battery ; one was acquitted ; one drinks 
jsionally ; one charged with threatening to kill ; three were 
I, and two of them make free use of spirits ; there is one 
yse person I do not recollect. Of the intemperate, one is a 
n who was once a Aery respectable business man of this city ; 
ame intemperate ,and in consequence, deranged. He is now at 
poor-house. Another was also once a valuable citizen, be* 
16 degraded and worthless from intemperance, and was sent 
edly for abuse to his wife and his parents. Another was guilty 
perjury, which was committed while very much excited with 
lor ; his father is a drunkard, and is in the state prison. And 
jKTEEN were sent here for whipping their wives, or other- 
16 abusing their families ; one of the 14 was committed seven 
lEs for this offence. There were also 4 other persons (not 
luded in the 153) confined in this jail, for non-payment of mi- 
.ry fines, all ofwhome were drunkards. Several of the intern- 
•ate have been committed to jail repeatedly. 

EDWARD O. HOLLEY, Sherif. 
Hudson, Feb. 14, 1834. 

PooT'Uouse. 

Whole No. since the 6th of April last, (about 10 

months) received into this P. H. (about) , 260 

Not from intemperance, 17 

Doubtful, .•... ••'••••. 47 

Intemperance, • 136 

Of the doubtful, there are some whose persons I do not recol- 
;t ; some are transient persons, and foreigners ; others are from 
mote towns. Of the intemperate, eleven are females !! 

HARRY HULBURT. keeper, 
GherU, Feb, 14, 1834. 

Expenses 

County tax, (15,614 86 

Of this sum, there was raised to defray 
cholera expenses, to supply deficienej 

2B 
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in poor fund, and for interest on old 

loan, 4,00000 

Leaving as ordinary tax, 11,614 88 

Amount raised for [X)or, $7,000 00 

Expenses of crime, 3,400 00 

10,40000 

Balance, 91,21488 

WM. G. HUBBELL, Clerk ^fSttf. 
Hvdson, March 1, 1834. 

CORTLAND COVl^TY.— Population 23,791, 

Jail. 

Whole No. committed in one year, 2S 

Temperate, 5 

Doubtful, 6 

Intemperate, 12 

Of the temperate, two were lads, one of whom was committed 
for assisting his father to break jail ; and one was a man commit- 
ted for promne swearing ! three for assault and Battery ! ! 

G, KINNEY, Jailer. 

Cortland Sept. 9, 1833. 

No poor'house in this county. 

Expenses. 

County ta^, $4,453 57 

Poor, $1,200 00 

Criminal justice, 1,173 67 

$3,373 67 

Leaving, $2,079 90 

N. B. — The sum of $1,200 was raised for the support of the 
poor, but will be insufficient. 

J. D. P. FREER, Clerk of Sup. 

Further. — In the amount of the expense of crime, the pay of 
judges and jurors is not included. Judge Mallory^ the treasurer, 
said he had no means of ascertaining it. This may be thought 
strange ! This, together with the amount that will still be requi- 
site to supply the deficiency in the poor fund, would add to the ex- 
penses from $500 to $1,000 
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DELAWARE COUNTY.— Populaiian 33,024. 

Jail, 

Whole number committed in one year, 21 

Temperate^ 3 

Doubtful^ 3 

Intemperate, 15 

One of tlie temperate was a lad whose father was a drunkard. 
Of the doubtful two were acquitted on trial, and the other was a 
fellow who was underwitted — he was committed for assault and 
battery. Of the intemperate, one was committed for whipping 
Mis wife. 

OZIAS WATERS, Jailer. 

Delhi ^d December, 1833. 

Mr. Waters adds — In the preceding year there were twenty 
committed, of whom three were temperate and seventeen intem- 
perate. Of the temperate, one was a lad ; one was acquitted, and 
one other was a woman, charged with burning the barn of a man 
who was in the habit of selling her husband, who was a drunkard, 
ardent spirits. Her son, who was intemperate, was convicted of 
arson. 

Poor'Hotise. 

Whole number received during the year, 87 

Not reduced to poverty by intemperance, 14 

Doubtful, 23 

Intemperance, , 50 

Among the temperate are a number of deranged persons ; and 
among the intemperate are six wives whose husbands are drunk- 
ards, and fourteen children of intemperate fathers. 

S. B. GAVIN, Keeper, 

Delhi, Sd December, 1833. 

Among the inmates of this poor-house, I observed more decri- 
pitude ; more mental imbecility ; more derangement, and evident 
inability to support themselves, than I have noticed among the 
same number in any poor-house I have visited. 

Expenses, 

County tax in 1832, $6,200 

Poor, $3,030 

Criminal justice, 1,926 

«4,956 

Leaving a balance of $1,244 

DANIEL GOULD, Clerk of Sup, 



DUTCHESS COVNTY.— Population 50,926. 

Jail, 

Whole number in one year, . • • • 81 

Temperate, 13 

Doubtful, ....' 17 

Intemperate, 51 

Of the temperate, two were lads, one ten and the other twelve 
years old ; one man made use of spirits ; one was conunitted for 
assault and battery : one was acquitted ; one was a woman who 
was underwitted, and the other was a boy. Of the Doubtful there 
are eight whose persons I do not recollect ; one was for assault | 
and battery ; three for threatening ; one for disorderly conduct, ' 
and two as vagrants. Of the intemperate, one for assault and 
battery ; one was a man that was deranged by intemperance ; 
another who was once a very respectable citizen is also deranged 
from the same cause. Among this class were two men who had 
each a son imprisoned with them. A number w^re imprisoned 
for abuse of their families. 

HULET GERMOND, Jailer, 

Poughkeepsie 17 th February, 1834. 

PooT'House. 

Whole number assisted in one year, 443 

Not from ntemperance, » 29j 

Doubtful; 60 

Intemperance, 354 

Nearly one half of those classed as temperate are idiotsf or 
lunatics. 

HARRY RODMAN, Keeper. 
Poiighkeepsie I6th December, 1833. 

Expenses. 

County tax, $21,157 25 

Poor, 911,975 30 

Crime, 7,681 95 

«1 9,657 25 



Balance, $1,500TOO 

V. D. M. RADCLIFF, 

Clerk of Supervisors. 
Poughkeepsie I9th December, 1833. 

N. B. At the time I called on Judge Radcliff, he was very 
much engaged in business pertaining to his office as examiner in 
chancery, and he could not go into that accurate examination 
which was desired. A thorough investigation might considerably 
vary the statement in relation to expenses. 
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ERIE COUNTY.— Population 35,719. 

JaiL 

Whole number committed in one year, 213 

Temperate, 30 

Doubtful, 48 

Intemperate, 135 

A considerable number of the intemperate were committed re- 
peatedly. 

Number of commitments in one year, 475 

B. ARMSTRONG, Jailer. 

This is a fact worthy of special notice. The number o^ commit' 
ments, in this jail, in proportion to the number of persons commit- 
ted, is larger than I have found in any other ; but in every jail I 
find that many of the intemperate have been committed repeated- 
ly, and always occasioned by ardent spirit. In some intstances 
me intemperate spend more than half the time,*in prison solely on 
account of their intemperance. In consequence of the liberty of 
drinking which they enjoy and so highly prize, and the liberttf 
which others possess of selling ardent spirits these drunkards are 
deprived of the liberty of action a great part of the time ; and the 
tax-gatherer deprives the honest, sober citizen of the liberty of dis- 
posing of a portion of his money — so much of it as he pays for the 
support of the drunkard while in prison, and his family in the 
poor-house ! ! Here is a question which presents itself for the 
consideration not only of the christian and the moralist, but for 
the sticklers for liberty. Is it honest ? Is it not the height of 
coercion to deprive a man of his liberty for drinking that which 
you gave another man the liberty to sell to him, especially when, 
it is morally certain that he will, while under its influence, com j 
mit acts which will render it inconsistent with the public safe- 
ty, for him to go at large? You legalize the act of tempting j but 
punish the tempted / / 

There was one man committed to this jail who had lately held 
a very responsible office in the province of Upper Canada : his 
crime was stealing silver spoons while intoxicated. 

Poor'House. 

Whole number received into the poor-house in one 

year, 235 

Not from intemperance, 42 

Doubtful, 17 

Intemperance, 176 

A. CALLENDER, Keeper. 

I am confident that the keeper was over cautious in his classi- 
fication. A considerable number of the temperate were Canadi* 
ans — necessarily strangers previous to their admission 
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' County tax, 1^21,526 07 

Deduct for cholera, 4,000 00 

Ordinary tax, #17,526 07 

For poor, $4,797 15 

Criminal justice, 4,500 00 

#9,297 11 

Leaves for other purposes, |;8,228 92 

N. K. HALL, Clerk of Sup. 

Explanation* — In collecting the items, which constitute the ex- 
penses of criminal justice here, as I had not at that time become 
acquainted with dissecting them, a number of items were omitted, 
which I have since found, ought to have been brought into the ac- 
count. The certifipate of the clerk is that the expense exceeds ihe 
jnim named. Frotn subsequent examinations in other counties 
similarly situated, I have no doubt that this sum falls far short of 
the truth. A large and expensive jail also, had been built and 
was just completed, the cost of which must have been $4,000 or 
$5,000, and doubtless added so much to the amount of county tax* 

ESSEX COUNTY. -^Population 19,287. 

Jail, 

Whole number in one year, 13 

Temperate, 2 

Doubtful, 8 

Intemperate, 3 

Both those set down as temperate drank freely. Of the doubt- 
ful, one was imprisoned for an assault upon a drunkard who in- 
sulted him. Three others drank freely. Another makes use of 
spirit ; his father is a drunkard. Another was a transient person 
charged with rape 

NATHAN PERRY, Jailer. 

Poor-House, 

Whole number in one year, 94 

Not from intemperance, 14 

Doubtful, 15 

Intemperance, : 05 

Among the temperate is one idiot and four deranged persons, 
and two that drink freely. Six of the doubtful make free use of 
spirit 

ASA FRISBIE, Keeper. 

Split Rock 23(2 January, 1834. 
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Expenses. 

County tax, $6,600 00 

lUused to pa J towards the poor-house and farm, 2,800 00 

Leaving, $3,800 00 

Poor, fl,34244 

Crime, 1,646 00 

$2,988 44 

Balance, $811 56 

EDMUND F. WILLIAMS, Clerk of Supervisors. 
ESlizabethtowny 2Sd Januaryy 1834. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY ,— Population 11,312. 

Jail, 

Whole number committed in one year, 16 

Temperate, 5 

Doubtful, 3 

Intemperate, 8 

Of the temperate, one was a lad, and another was a girl ; the 
\er three made use of ardent spirit. Of the doubtful, one was a 
I and one was a man that was acquitted on trial. 

AARON BEMAN, SksHff 
Malone, Jan. 20, 1834. 

, Poor-House. 

Whole number assisted in one year, Ill 

Not from intemperance, 26 

Doubtful, 30 

Intemperance, 55 

HIRAM J. DUNHAM, Keeper. 
Malone, Jan. 18, 1834. 

Remarks. — A considerable number of the temperate, are per- 
ns belonging to families, the fathers of which have left them to 
provided for here at the public expense ; while they have gone 
the west, to provide places to which to remove their families in 
3 spring. Here too, as in the other counties, bordering on Can- 
a, many of the inmates are foreigners. 

Expenses. 

County tax, $4,148 73 

Poor, $1,395 67 

Crime, 1 ,532 00 

2,927 67 

Balance, $1,221 06 

A. WILSON, Clerk rf8up. 
Malone, ISth Jan. 1834. 
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N. B. — The expense of supporting the poor, is certified to iij 

BENJAMIN CLARK, 

One of the Superintendents of 
the Poor of Franklin ComOf 

GENESEE COVNTY.— Population 52,147, 

Jail, 

Whole No. committed in one year, 7S 

Temperate, 21 

Doubtful, 6 

Intemperate, 51 

Most of the 51 were confirmed drunkards, and a large propo> 
tion were brought here while intoxicated. One was an hdia^ 
who killed his wife when drunk ; one was committed for striking 
his son with an axe ; one was a tavern-keeper, who killed t 
drunkard in self-defence ; one for whipping his father, and four 
men for whipping their wives ! ! 

NATHAN TOWNSEND, Jailer. 

Remark. — Here is nothing placed to the account of ardent spi" 
rits which they do not clearly deserve. 

Poor-House* 

The whole No. of paupers received since De- 
cember 10th, 1832, to July 26th, 1833, is... 177 

Not from Intemperance, 15 

Doubtful, 69 

Intemperance, 93 

Explanation. — As this examination was not made when I was 
present, the keeper did not take the same course that I have usu- 
ally done. I will therefore give his own words and explanatory 
remarks : — 

Whole number, 177 

Habitually intemperate, • . . • 31 

By the intemperance of others, 62 

Those of whom no definite knowledge is 

obtained, 69 

Not known to be intemperate, 15 

Note. 1. Of those ranked as intemperate, they were really 
and positively so. 

2. Of those who have been brought here by the intemperance 
of others, I mean women with families ; some insane persons, 
and orphan children. 
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S. Of those of whose case no definite knowledge can be had, I 
should presume from what I have learned and observed, that 
nearly, if not quite one-half of the cases owe their misfortune to 
intemperance, directly or indirectly. 

4. Of those ranked as temperate, there are four idiots, and three 
have epileptic fits, which leaves but eight who can with any thing 
lik« propriety be called temperate. 

ASA AVERILL, Keeper. 

Expenses. 

County tax, $13,374 00 

Deduct to pay debts of Poor-House, 1,546 43^ 

Leaving as ordinary tax, 11,827 57 

Poor, $3,437 75 

Crime, - 5,230 41 

8,668 16 

Balance for other purposes, $3,159 41 

MOSES TAGGART, Clerk of Sup. 
GREENE COUNTY.— PopwZaiion 29,525. 

Jail. 

Whole No. committed since the 6th of May last, 

(at which time I took charge of the Jail,) .... 42 

Temperate, 10 

Doubtful 8 

Intemperate, 24 

Of the temperate, one was for horse-stealing ; three for bas- 
tardy ; three for threatening to destroy property ! ! and one was a 
lad: Of the doubtful, three for assault and battery, one of them 
twice for that ofiience, the third for assault and battery upon a fe- 
male ; two of them drink freely. Of the intemperate, one was 
imprisoned for burglary to steal rum ; one for abusing his wife ; 
one for threatening to kill his wife ; and one other for threatening 
to kill. 

N. B. — After giving me the facts embraced in the above, the jai- 
ler declined signing it, not because there was any doubt of the 
truth of the statement, or from any hostility to the temperance 
cause, but from an apprehension, as he said, that the feelings of 
individuals might be unnecessarily injured. , 

The following, however, from the late jailer, which includes 
one year immediately preceding the 6th of May, will supply the 
deficiency. 

Whole No. during the year 26 

Temperate, 1 
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Doubtful, 1 

Intemperate, .'•... 24 

The one put down as temperate, was a colored lad. 

DENNIS STOCKING, lateJaikt. 
Catskill, Dec 20, 1833. 

PooT'House. 

Whole No. in one year, preceding 2d Oct 1827, 
at which time the Poor-House was first 

opened, 110 

Temperate, 29 

Doubtful, 13 

Intemperance, 68 

Of the temperate, one was an idiot whose father was intelI^^ 
ate, and in consequence a pauper ; seven others were idiots ; 
four were insane ; one was the wife of an intemperate mechanic ; 
one was a mute, whose parents are not known ; one insane persos 
for safe keeping. Of the doubtful, a number are classed as such, 
because we do not recollect their person ; and one was a lad whose 
mother was intemperate. 

JAMES M. SANFORD, > Late Super- 
ELISHIA BLACKMER, 5 tntendents, 

Cairo, Dec. 21, 1833. 

The reason that I applied to the above gentlemen for informa- 
tion was, there had been within a few days a change of keepers. 
The present one could not, of course, give the information requir- 
ed, and the late one was absent on a journey. The reason of our 
taking a year so far back, was, that these gentlemen had not in 
their possession, the names of the paupers during any other 
year. 

Expenses, 

County tax, $13,160 07 

Criminal justice, $4,256 1 1 

Poor, (as near as can be ascer- 
tained, there being no report 

of Superintendents,) 6,254 42 

10,510 53 

Balance, $2,649 54 

JAMES D. PINCKNEY, 
Clerk of Supervisors, 
CatskilU Dec. 20, 1833 
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HERKIMER COUNTY.— Population 36,860. 

JaiL 

Whole No. committed in xme year, 49 

Temperate, •.....•.•.. 5 

Doubtful, J 7 

Intemperate, • 37 

Of the temperate, one was a foreigner, for robbery ; two wexe 
d» r one man was convioted of horse stealing, but the Governor 
UL pardoned him under'the recommendation of the court, from 
belief that there was a mistake in the witnesses as to the identi* 
'• of the person. Of the doubtful, one was a female ; two men 
*r want of sureties to keep the peace/ / and one other drinks 

F. E. SPINNER, Jailer. 
Merldmer^ Jan. 3, 1834. 

Poor-House, 

Whole No. received in one year, 125 

Not from intemperance, 18 

Doubtful, 19 

Intemperance, • • 88 

Among the temperate are included all the deranged persons, of 
bom there are a considerable number. Of the doubtful, all but 
TBe or four (and these are from remote towns in the county) 
« transient persons. 

JAMES DELONG, Keeper. 
German-Flatts, Jan. 4, 1834. 

Ea^enses. 

County tax, #10,606 Sf^ 

Of this sum was raised to pay for jail and 

debts, ."^ 2,000 00 

Leaving as ordinary tax, • . • 8,606 80 

Poor, #8,000 00 

Crime, 3,403 60 

6,408 60 

Balance, #2,208 20 

A. OSBORN, Clerk of Sup. 
Herkimer f Jan. S^ 1S9A» 



JEFFERSON COUNTY.— Populatian 48,516. 

Jail, 

Number committed in one year, 08 

Temperate, 22 

Doubtful , 8 

Intemperate, 68 

Of the temperate, ten were lads from 10 to 17 years of age, and 
one or both the parents of five of them were intemperate. The 
habits of the parents of four others I do not know. The parents 
of one only are known to be temperate. Of the intemperate 
twenty-six were intoxicated when committed. One was commit- 
ted on charge of arson, and nine for whipping their wivis, or 
for other abuse of their families. 

One man who was brought here very much intoxicated, was in 
a few hours seized with delirium tremens. While laborine under 
this disease his cries and screams were absolutely frightfuL For 
forty-eight hours they prevented myself and family sleeping. 
He imagined himself surrounded by devils, and in order to escape 
them, would spring from one part of the room to the other with 
astonishing rapidity. He would perhaps the next moment fly np 
the grates of the cell with the agility of a monkey, and hang there 
until exhausted. It required a number of men to take care of 
him ; and for my assistants in this service I took three other 
drunkards, who were then in jail. Such an appalling spectacle of 
the effects of intemperance did he present — so terriffic and heart- 
rending were his screeches — so wild, so ghastly and agonized 
were his features, that these men, whose wives and children per- 
haps had seen them exhibit a similar spectacle, absolutely shrunk 
back with horror ; and I could hear them pledging themselves to 
each other, that, should they ever regain their liberty, they would 
never again taste ardent spirits. 

Supplementary Certificate. — I further certify, that on the 18th 
December, 1829, 1 commenced making an examination of every 
prisoner committed to jail, as to his habits, in regard to the use of 
ardent spirits, making an entry of the result at the time against 
each name ; and I continud to make such examination and entry, 
as appears from my book, until the 1 5th January, 1830 — nearly 
six months. During that time there were thirty persons commit- 
ted, and I find that 1 had classed them as follows ; 

Temperate, • 4 

Doubtful, 7 

Intemperate,. • 19 

But I kare tinee ascertained that of the seven whom I put down 
as doubtful, ^V0 were intemperate ; and with respect to the other 
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il have no means of ascertaining any thing further as 'to their 

uts. 

J. BEALLS, JaUer. 

PooT'House. 

Whole number assisted since November -fast, (about 

10 months,) 187 

Not reduced to poverty by intemperance,, 43 

Doubtful, 18 

Intemperance, 126 

!)f the temperate, 5 were lunatics — 1 a lad whose parents I do 
know — also a woman and six children : the husband and fa- 
r is dead, and his habits are unknown to me— four of a French 
lily — 1 idiot, and 1 old colored woman. 

SETH OTIS, Keeper. 

Phase particulars were embraced in the certificate, that it might 
seen how much caution the keeper observed, lest it should be 
ught he was endeavoring to make the number brought to the 
)r-house from intemperance as large as possible. Whether it 
ght not have been safe to class the 7arf, the woman and six chil- 
n, and the French family (making 11 in all) among the doubt- 
, can hardly admit of a doubt. 

Expenses. 

bounty tax, $14,462 30 

Poor, $3,425 94 

Criminal justice, 5,507 73 

8,933 67 

Balance, $5,528 63 

^ M. W. GILBERT, Clerk of 8up. 

N. B. Here, I presume, was some extra item, such as expenses 
cholera or poor-house, to swell the amount of county fax. I 
a in great haste and did not make the inquiry. 
A fact stated by Mr. Gilbert may be of service to the few coun- 
s that have not yet adopted the plan of supporting their poor at 
Dr-houses. Of this I intended to procure his certificate, but he 
a .absent when I called for that purpose. He says, that before 
} poor-house was erected in that county the annual expense of 
J poor for a number of years was from 12,000 to $15,000 ; and 
it the saving is about $10,000 per year. 

KINGS COUNTY.— Population 20,535. 

Jiail. 

Number committed in the month of January last, . • 31 
Temperate, • 1 
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Doubtful, 5 

Intemperate, 25 

There were about 200 committed the last year. 

JONikTHAN JACKSON, Keeper oftheCeUs. 
Brw^lyn, 2Qtk February, 1834. 

N. B. The jail of this county has been burned, and the cells un 
der the market are used as a place of temporary confinement 

Poor^House.' 

Whole number received, S96 

Not from intemperance^ 37 

Doubtful, 97 

Intemperance, 261 

Of a large proportion of those classed as doubtful I do not re- 
collect even their persons — I have very little doubt however that 
most of them became paupers from intemperance. 

THOMAS BAISELEY, Keeper. 

Flaihushy L. I. Feb. 27th, 1834. 

Expenses, 

County tax for 1832, $20,000 00 

Of this was raised to pay cholera expenses, . . . 7,769 49 

Leaving as ordinary tax, $12,230 51 

Poor, $4,719 40 

Crime, 5,197 69 

9,917 09 

Balance, $2,313 42 

The county fell in debt the same year, and authorized the trea- 
surer to borrow $6,000. 

JEREMIAH LOTT, Clerk of Sup. 
Flaibush, L. /., Feb. 21th, 1834. 

LEWIS COUNTY.— Poi^Miflrfwm 14,958. 

Jail, 

Whole number committed in one year, 4 

Temperate, 1 

Doubtful, 

Intemperate, 3 

D. S. BAILEY, Jaikr. 
The one put down as temperate has been an intemperate^ man, 
but it was supposed had reformed. 
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Poor-House. 

Whole number in one year, 21 

Not from intemperance, • • • • 4 

Doubtful, 8 

Intemperance, 9 

Of the doubtful, one is a vagrant, and two were foreigners. 

EBENEZER CASEY, Ketper. 

LoiDville, SlsL August J 1833. 

Expenses. 

County tax, 92,114 46 

Poor, $1,130 49 

Crime, 539 65 

1,670 14 

Balance, $444 32 

DAVID MILLER, 

President of the Board of Sup» 

N. B. Crier's fees in four years, • . . • $04 75 

Sheriff's bill in 1832, 55 00 

Of this, $50 would be the legal fees for 
summoning jurors. 

District attorney, 08 78 

County clerk, ....•••• 00 00 

LIVINGSTON COUNTY.— Populaiion 27,719. 

Jail. 

Whole number in one year and a half, 47 

Temperate, 1 

Doubtful, 1 

Intemperate, 45 

I have had charge of this jail, either as a Sheriff or jailer, since 
the organization of the county, ten years, and I give it as my deci- 
ded opinion, that nineteen twentieths of those who have been impri- 
soned on criminal charges, have been more or less intemperate. 

RUSSEL AUSTIN, Jailer. 

Geneseo dd July, 1833. 

Poor-House. 

Whole number assisted in one year, • . • 146 

This was the first poor-house I examined, and I did not extend 
my inquiries any further than as to the fifty who were inmates 
at the time. 
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Not reduced to poverty by intemperance, 4 

Doubtful, 11 

Intemperance, 35 

SAMUEL STEVENS, Keeper 

Expenses. 

County tax, $8,362 43 

From this should be deducted as extra items of expen- 
diture, increasing the tax above the ordinary a- 
mount, $3,000 for a bridge, and $1,240,32 to 
pay an instalment on poor-house farm, 4,240 32 

This leaves, the ordinary county tax, $4,122 11 

From this deduct expense of poor, $2,000 

Criminal justice, 1,500 

3,600 00 

And there is left for other purposes, $622 11 

O. M. WILLEY, Clerk of Sup. 

Remark, — The poor-house and farm costs $7,000, and the in- 
terest on this sum might be added, but I have in all cases omitted 
it. My intention was to obtain certificates from district attorneys 
in relation to this subject, but I found that they could not be of that 
definite character which it was my object to obtain. I however 
called on the district attorney of Livingston county, who very 
obligingly gave me the following : — 

Mr, Chipman — 

Sir : — In reference to your inquiry as to the cause of pauper- 
ism and crime, I can say from long observation, that the fruitful 
source is found in the abusive use of ardent spirits. The county 
of Livingston was organized in 1821, since which time I have dis- 
charged the duties of district attorney ; in which time there have 
been two hundred and sixty-seven indictments preferred. (Here 
Mr. Hosmer gives an enumeration of the crimes, but as it is not 
important to my object I omit it.) Of that class of crimes char- 
acterized by personal violence, they are generally accompained 
with and produced by intemperance. Of those which indicate a 
desire of gain, they generally proceed from poverty and a de- 
praved moral sense, consequent on a vicious indulgence in habiti 
of intemperance. To doubt that intemperance is directly or indi- 
rectly the source of a large portion of the crimes which degrade, 
aind of the accidents and misfortunes which afRict humanity, is to 
disregard the most palpable and self-evident proofs. 

QEGRGE HOSMBE 
AvonAthJulyf I8dS. 
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MADISON COVNTY—PopidaHon 89,087. 

Jail 

Whole number committed in one year, « 26 

Temperate, • • • • 2 , 

Doubtful, 

Intemperate, 24 

Of the temperate one was a respectable man of color who was 
bjected to sixty days imprisonment from a train of circumstances 
iginating in the intemperance of his wife. His imprisonment 
s not in the least diminished the confidence of the community 
his integrity. The other was a man of violent temper who 
xlbeen excommunicated from a church, and afterwards attempt- 
to read a vindication of his conduct in a religious meeting, on 
B Sabbath, and presisted in his disorderly conduct after he had 
en warned to desist Of the intemperate, one was a lad who 
id spent one year in the Circus, three years as a canal driver, 
id some time as a waiter on board a steam-boat He is now in 
e House of Refuge. Another was convicted of stealing sheep ; 
'o of stealing the sum of #1,50, which they expended for a share 
a lottery ticket ; one of arson ; one was committed for stealing 
£ shilling, and was confined sixty days. He says he has spent 
.nd probably it is true,) a property of $5,000, in ardent spirit, 
id its concomitant vices. Another who has been twice in state- 
ison, IS now in jail for stealing a horse. A man by the name of 
M. was committed (previous to the year, and not included in 
e twenty-four) for an assault with intent to kill. The assault 
as made with a very heavy axe, and it was in proof, that as ma- 
Y as nine blows were given. Both parties were very much 
toxicated at the time of the affray. While J. M. was in jail 
waiting his trial, and while it was quite doubtful, whether the 
3rson assaulted would recover, he appeared extremely anxious 
id depressed in spirits. At this time, one of his former associ- 
es called and told him that "some spirits would cheer him up ;" 
id contrary to my orders, he succeeded in conveying it to M., in 
)n8equence of which, he was soon thrown into a state of mind 
it little short of absolute madness. At the time of trial, and 
iring its progress, one of M's brothers came into court very 
luch intoxicated, and was so noisy that I was obliged to give him 
I special charge to a constable, to prevent his making disturb- 
nce. The father, a man probably 70 years of age, was also 
I attendance during the trial ; went five times to a grocery, and 
ecame quite drunk. After his son's conviction, when two depu- 
es were returning him to jail, the old man followed along, sing- 
igand dancing, and. crying out, "J's fate is sealed, J's fate is 
3aled V' J. S. PALMER, Shmff. 

Morrimlle, Aug. 22, 1888 



Mr. Palmer informed me in Nov. he had ascertained nncegir- 
ing the above statement, that the colored man above spoken of, 
was intoxicaUd at the time the act was ooaumtte^y for which he 
was imprisoned. 

PooT'House, 

Whole No. assisted in one year, •••.••• 120 

Not from intemperance, 32 

Doubtful, 18 

Intemperance, 70 

Among the temperate, were three deranged persons sent heie 
for safe keeping ; also, one idiot, and one mute. 

ICHABOD AMSIDEN, Keeper. 

Eatouj Aug. 21, 1833. 

The number received into the poor-house, during 

the year, was 59 

Not from intemperance, 7 

Doubtful, 9 

Intemperance, 43 

Expenses. 

County tax, ... .' 96,600 00 

From this deduct for cholera expen- 
ses, $500 

For repairing court-house, . . . 500 

. 1,000 00 

Leaving, $5,600 00 

Poor, $2,422 12 

Crime, 2,320 30 

4,742 42 

Balance, $857 58 

EPENETUS HOLMES, Clerk, of Sup. 

MONROE COVNTY. —PopulaHon, 49,862. 

It is necessary to explain here in relation to the poor in this 
county. After examining the poor house, I found that although 
the distinction between town and county poor was still kept up 
here as in a few other counties, yet some town poor were sent to 
the county Poor-House, and the overseers of the poor in the two 
towns of Gates and Brighton, (in which the city of Rochester is 
situated) had also afforded relief to 390 county paupers. I found 
it necessary therefore, in order to effect my object, to obtain the 
certificates of all those mdividuals. I will however give the re- 
sult of each separately. 
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Poor-House. 

Wbole number assisted in one year, • 168 

Not from intemperance, • • • • 19 

Doubtful, 50 

Intemperance, 99 

Fifty-five town paupers were assisted during the same time, but 
they are not counted or classed, as most of them are probably in- 
cluded in the certificates of the overseers of the poor of Gates and 
Brighton. N B. Of the 168, 68 are foreigners. 

JACOB POUND, Keeper. 

Brighton, July Itk, 1833. 

Remark. — A considerable number of those classed as doubtful 
were persons that were in the poor-house but a short time — some 
of them ran away after having been there only a few hours : — 
others were children whose parents died with cholera, and of 
whose habits nothing was known. 

Whole number of county paupers assisted by Wm. C. Smith 
and Matthew Mead, overseers of poor m the town of Gates, and 
Wm. G. Russell, overseer of poor in the town of Brighton, in one 

year preceding July 8th, 1833, was 390 

Not reduced to poverty by intemperance, 62 

Doubtful, 100 

Intemperance, 228 

Tovm paupers assisted in the same time, 462 

Temperate, 65 

Doubtful, 74 

Intemperance, 323 

From all these certificates it appears that the whole 

number assisted is 1,020 

Temperate, * 146 

Doubtful, 224 

Intemperance, 650 

Jail, 

Whole number committed in one year, 279 

Temperate, 

Doubtful, : 34 

Intemperate, % 245 

A majority of those classed as doubtful were boys from 10 to 
15 years old, and females. Of the whole number 249 were males 
and 30 females. For the last nine months there has been a dimi- 
nution in the number of persons brought to this jail of 7 or 8 per 
month. 

EPHRAIM MOORE, Jailer 



Expenses, 

Ck)unty tax, (1882) $23,500 00 

Expense of cholera and building jail, 5,000 00 

Leaving, $18,500 00 

County poor, $5,511 12 

Crime, 8,000 00 

13,511 12 

Balance, $4,988 88 

A. S. ALEXANDER, Clerk of Sup. 
In relation to the expenses of poor, I obtained my information 
irom Wm. S. Bishop and Harvey Humphrey, Esqs. 

There was also about $5,000 raised by the towns to support 
heir own poor. • .\^'' 

I add the following certificate which the gentlemen were so 
bliging as to furnish me : 

"Of the number of criminals brought b«fore us for trial, 7-10 
vere in a state of intoxication when before us, or when the crime 
»^as commited." 

S. HAMILTON, J. P. 

A. S. ALEXANDER, J. P. 
Rochester J August &th, 1833. 

MONTGOMERY COVNTY.— Population 43,594. 

Jail. 

Whole number in one year, 72 

Temperate, 16 

Doubtful, 9 

Intemperate, 47 

Two of the temperate were boys — one man was acquitted on 
rial — two threatening — one assault and battery — three made use 
>f spirits — one of them was sent here for assault and battery com- 
nitted when he had been drinking freely— one other was com- 
nitted for profane swearing, and one was a female. Of the doubt- 
ul, one was a vagrant— one was committed for assault and battery 
—and one for profane sweariAg. 
Of the intemperate one was sent here for abusing his family, 
N. B. There is one among the temperate who, it is said, makes 
10 use of ardent spirits. 

ISAAC JACKSON, Sheriff, 
bhnstovm, January 2(Z, 1834. 

Poor^House. 
Whole number received into poor-house in 1 year, 156 

Not from intemperance, 39 

Doubtful, 24 

Intemperance, 93 
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At least one-half of thoae classed as temperate are idiots or lu- 
etics — a large proportion of the 24 are transient persons. 

ELIJAH WILCOX, Keeper. 

Expenses. 

County tax, $13,087 00 

Of this sum there was i-aised to pay old arrear- 
ages, 1,200 00 

Leaving ordinary tax, .* 11,887 00 

Poor, |i2,500 00 

Crime, 4,667 23 

7,167 23 

Balance, $4,719 77 

Mr. Reynolds (who is Clerk of Assembly) was absent ; but I 
•d access to his books and accounts, and with the assistance of 
3 partner in the law business, obtained the above result, after a 
Qg and thorough investigation. Ihave since called on Mr. 
synolds who authorizes me to say that he believes it to be correct 
3 could not, of course, give his official signature to it without 
iking the investigation himself. 

NEW-YORK.— Pop^dation 203,007. 

Return of the number of persons committed to the City Prison and 
Bridewellj of the City of Nenv-York, during the year 1833,ybr 
the folloioing crimes, viz : 

Murder, 5 

Rape, 4 

A. & B. with intent to kill, 9 

Perjury, 6 

Forgery, 31 

Fraud, 9 

Burglary, 46 

Bigamy, 4 

Receiving stolen goods, 18 

False pretences, 18 

Highway robbery, 6 

Grand larceny, 164 

Arson, v 4 

Petit larceny, 666 

Disorderly house, 28 

Bastardy, • 6 
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Assaultand battery, 1,143 

Disorderly conduct, 311 

Rioting, 3 

Revolt, 13 

Ridnapping, 1 

Nuisance, 1 

Misdemeanors, not included in a)x)ve, 63 

Prisoners committed under the five day act for 

intoxication, 507 

— 3,066 

Committed for examination, 3,112 

Committed in full on examination, 909 

Discharged on examination, 2,096 

Committed to Penitentiary on examination, . . 59 

" House of Refuge, 13 

" « Aims-House, 29 

« " Asylum, 6 

3,112 

Deduct the number fully committed, from the 

whole number examined cases, 909 

2,203 

Committed during the year, 5,269 

F There were also committed to the penitentiary for vagrancy, 
during the year 1833, 800 ; of which number, one half were fe- 
males. 
' r So great is the number of persons committed to this prison 
from the police-office, it is impossible for us to ascertain from 
reference to the names, who were or who were not, intemperate. 
It will be seen, however, by reference to the above statement, tea- 
ken from the books of the establishment, that 507 were committed 
expressly for that offence. Of those committed for assault 
and battery, it is safe to say that 8 out of 10 are caused by intem- 
perance ; of those committed for disorderly conduct, at least 19 
out of 20 are caused by the same ; of the vagrants, all are intem- 
perate. 

S. H. JAQUES, Dep. Keeper, 
New-York, Feb. 24, 1834. 

AbnS'House. 

The whole number of paupers supported in the Aims-House 
during the year 1833, was 5,179; of which number, nine-tenths 
were such from intemperance, directly or indirectly. 

The number relieved or supported out of the house for 1833, 
was 3,830 families, average five persons in each, making 19,150. 
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tf this number, it is probable that three-fourths a^ from intern 
Aunce, directly or iridirectly, * This may appear as a very great 
irerage, but the great number of aliens, which are continually 
ybxing into the city from all quarters, and their confirmed habits 
r intoxication are such, that if either head of a large family get 
It of employ, they almost immediately come on the public for 
ipport This being the fact, it will appear evident that either the 
peat cause of poverty is intemperance, or that it induces those 
ibits of laziness and idleness, which lead to poverty. The 
nount expended in the support of the inmates over and above 
leir earnings, was $92,040 17 ; less by $6,000 than the year 
revious. 

E. M. GUION, 

Clerk of Alms-Hous^, 
Bellevuey Feb, 21, 1834. 

House of Refuge. 

It is with difficulty I can confine myself here to the particular 
>ject of my inquiry ; I will say, however, that after having ex- 
nined the reports of this institution, which are published annu- 
ly, and after a cursory personal examination of the establish- 
ent, I hardly know which presents the highest claims to -my ad- 
iration : the admirable manner in which it is managed, the rare 
lion of security and comfort which it presents, or the plan itself, 
' thus placing these ^^ juvenile delinquents y^^ whose depraved mo- 
ils and vicious conduct rendered their confinement indispensa- 
e, in a situation which to them is truly a refuoe ; a refuge 
om hunger and nakedness ; a refuge from the corrupting exam- 
e of older and more hardened adepts in wickedness ; at ttie 
ime time, that it is a school for the improvement of their minds 
id the cultivation of their moral. 

Could the annual reports of the House of Refuge be more ex- 
nsively circulated and read by our citizens, its merits would be 
jtter understood and its value better appreciated. 

In my visit to the Refuge, I obtained information of much va- 
B in relation to the subject of temperance. In every case where 
delinquent is received, an examination is made as to his former 
jcupation and habits, &c. and those of his parents, and the re- 
lit of these investigations is committed to writing, and such parts 
I are deemed proper, are embraced in their yearly reports, 
ive of these reports, Mr. Hart, the Superintendent, was so kind 
3 to give me, commencing with the sixth, and including the ninth, 
hich is the last In the sixth, there is the following summary 
r the six preceding years, of which I avail myself. 
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** Character of the parents of children received into the B^ 
since it was opened on the first of January^ 1825." 

Parents been in Bridewell, 35 ; Penitentiary, 16 ; State-Pn- 
son, 2 ; Intemperate, 464 ; Houses of ill-fame, 9 ; parents idloY 
children to steal, 10 : parents receiving the avails of stealing, 8. 
The whole number received in 6 years, 834. 

Boys, . . .* 668 

Girls, 206 

Mr. Wood, the assistant superintendent, was so obliging as to 
take up the book in which the entries above alluded to are made, 
and examine every case of those admitted the last year. We .^ 
found the whole number, 129. In a great many cases, the habits 
of the parents could not be ascertained ; some were dead ; num- 
bers died with the cholera ; others had deserted their children, 
and left the country ; but from the memorandums which had been 
made, we ascertained the following particulars : 

In 36 cases, both parents were known to be intemperate ; in 25 
cases, one ; making 61 instances in which one or both were in- 
temperate, or more than one-half the number of children receiv- 
ed. Besides this, in 22 cases where the parents are not known, 
or are supposed to be temperate, the children are' themselves in- 
temperate ; making 83 cases where one or both the parents or the 
child were intemperate ; and 8 more cases, where one or both 
parents and child were intemperate. There are a great many 
interesting and disgusting particulars, which I took down, that 
might throw light on the contaminating nature of vice, but these I 
omit as not being within the range of my particular mquiries. 
and hardly proper for the public eye. 

I add the following valuable certificate from Mr, Hart, the Super- 

intendent, 
Mr. Chipman, 

Dear Sir, — From full and satisfactory proof, wc know that a 
considerable more than half of the parents of the children com- 
mitted to this institution are decidedly intemperate ; but from our 
own observations and experience for several years past, we have 
no hesitation in indulging the belief that nine-tenths of the parents 
whose children come under our care, are intemperate, either one 
or both ; and it is painful beyond degree, occasionally to see a 
fine mother visiting her son or daughter at the Refuge ; and our 
minds are frequently led to wonder that such a parent should 
have been so unfortunate, as to have a beloved child wander 
from the paths of propriety and rectitude ; but alas ! — when the 
whole story is told, the father had become intemperate, and the 
care and sustenance of her large family of children devolve upon 
a mother, who but recently was in affluent, or comfortable cir- 
cumstances ; but now has to leave her babes to take care of each 
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f labile she is obliged to go out to tbe wash-tub, and her off- 
g are going astray, while the father may be found in a grog, 
or porter-house. 

Respectfully, yours, 

N. C. HART, 
Sup, House of Refuge^ 
ID-York, Feb. 26, 1834. 

Jjunatic Asylum, 

Y visit to this institution was highly gratifying ; — the situation, 
ig the Hudson and East rivers in full view, and the natural 
jry, together with the taste displayed in the improvements of 
rounds, render it altogether one of the most delightful spots I 
ever seen. The spacious buildings, while they may be made 
rve as prisons, have the appearance of an elegant and spa- 
country seat ; and if comfort and quiet, and the most kind 
iffectionate treatment, can contribute towards the restoration 
B dersyiged intellect, dissipate the clouds which hang over it, 
restore the balance of the mind, there may be hope for this 
rtunate class at the Bloomingdale Asylum. Through the 
attention of Dr. Macdonald, I was conducted through the 
•ent buildings and rooms, and had an opportunity of observ- 
lis intercourse with, and treatment of his patients. It waa 
of an indulgent parent, whose kindness is so blended with 
less, as to command respect and obedience while it secures 
affection. Dr. Macdonald was not prepared at the moment 
iswer the particular inquiries which were the object of my 
but very kindly addressed to me the following letter some 
after, which gives as definite information as the nature of the 
will admit. 

Monday Eve,, March 3, 1834. 

Bloomingdale Asylum, 
JEL tfaiPMAN, Esq. 

3ar Sir, — I have examined all the annual reports from 1821 
year this institution went into operation) to the close of 
1, and have found that the whole number of patents admitted 
ig that period is 1,676 ; and that of this number of cases, 37^ 
caused by intemperance. I have no reason to doubt this to 
le true statement of the number produced by intemperance 
3 ; but there are probably other cases, in which this vice con- 
^d with other causes, though the proportion of these is com- 
tively very small. 

I am Sir, very respectfully, &c. &c. 

J. MACDONALD. 
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Aflter visiting this noble and philanthropic institutioiii designed 
and so eminently calculated to alleviate one of the worst forma of 
human misery, I could but regret that the great number of iBsaoe 
persons now in the difierent poor-houses of the StatOy couU 
not be removed here, where they might participate in its benefits 
Many of them might doubtless, by the medical skill and the kiqd 
and judicious treatment they would receive, be restored to thdr 
reason, to their families and to society. This class of inmates of 
the poor-houses, so far as I know, receive every kindness and at- 
tention, which the accommodations and means provided for them 
will admit But these accommodations extend no farther than to 
the security of their persons and to prevent their annoying othei& 
There is no special provision to promote their cure : indeed I 
should think that in many instances, these accommodations are 
too limited to render them even comfortable. This is a class that 
is extremely troublesome to the keeper ; I have seen in some of 
these houses, cells for the insane, in which they were confined : 
it was absolutely necessary, but such situations could not afford 
any well grounded hope of the removal of their malady, or that 
the county would be relieved, except by their death, of the burthen 
of their support 

My attention was not particularly called to this subject, until 
near the close of my examinations, but I recollect that there were 
(indeed my certificates will show this) in almost every county 
some of this unfortunate class, and in some of the counties adja- 
cent to New-York, I recollect hearing it remarked, as we were 
looking over the list of names, that such and such persons were 
lunatics and were supported by the county at Bloomingdale Asy- 
lum. Would it not accord well with the benevolent spirit of the 
age, and be an honor to the liberality and humane feelings of our 
Legislature, that this subject should be thoroughly investigated, 
and provision made for the removal and support of these persons 
at this institution ? 

Expenses. * 

Amount of tax collected in 1833, $649,374 51 

Criminal expenses, 107,494 69 

Add city watch, $105,602 36 

Take two-thirds, 70,401 62 

Total expense of crime, 177,896 31 

Poor at Aims-House, 92,040 17 
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$269,936 48 
Although the above facts in relation to city expenses, are taken 
from the report of the comptroller, I cannot say with any de- 
gree of confidence, that I have taken all the items that constitute 
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the criminal or pauper expenses of the city ; neither can I say 
that I have taken a proper proportion of expense of the city watch 
lA chargeahle to intemperance. The fact is, I am too little ac- 
Ijipuiited with the business of cities to give, (from the means I 
posaessed, although perhaps ample for any business man of that 
9ity») a statement very satisfactory, even to myself. 

It must be recollected too, that the limits of the the city, are the 
■ame as those of the county ; that there are no county expenses as 
distinct from city expenses : the tax therefore, is to defray all the 
expense of the Board of Health, which last year, was 8>26,- 
456 ; city courts, $13,090,14; lightning the streets, «r72,408,05 
dec. &c. &C. 

Further, in regard to the Aims-House and Penitentiary, it was 
entirely impracticable to attempt an accurate examination into 
the habits of their inmates. The number received is so large, 
that it would require three or four for each, appointed for the spe- 
cial purpose, to make any thing like an accurate classification, as I 
have done in the other jails and poor-houses of the State. The 
greatest benefit which I can hope from the statement I have here 
given, in regard to the cause and the express of pauperism and 
crime in this city is, that it may lead to a more thorough and ac- 
curate investigation by those who have the pieans and are qualifi- 
ed to make it ; that those who pay the taxes, may know why they 
are thus taxed, and that those who have the power, may apply the 
remedy. 

NIAGARA COVNTY.— Population 18,485. 

Jail, 

Whole number committed in one year, 82 

Temperate, 1 

Doubtful, 10 

Intemperate, 71 

The one put down as temperate is a lad. Of the intemperate 
a considerable number have been committed repeatedly ; one 
man has lain in jail two-thirds of the time for three years past, 
for abuse to his family when intoxicated ; when sober, is a kind 
husband and father. At least one-third of the persons imprison- 
ed here are foreigners ; their numbers is constantly increasing. 
To the influx of foreigners, I attribute the increased number of 
commitments, within the last two or three years. 

JAMES MOLYNEUX, Jailer. 

Lockportj My 23, 1833. 

9 Poor^House. 

Whole No. received the last year, 164 

Not from intemperance, 22 



Doubtful, 29 

Intemperance, \ 118 

JOHN GOULD, jEeepcr. 

Mr. Gould who keeps all the accounts relating to the expeM 
of {the poor, certifies that the expense at the.Poor-House, mi 

•1,286 « 

Out door poor, 988 tt 

$2,224 87 

The increase in the number of foreign poor, at this Po(mp- 
House, is worthy of especial notice. 

In 1830, the whole No. of paupers was 95 

Of these were foreigners, 33 

In 1831, whole No 112 

Foreigners, 61 

In 1832, whole No 168 

Foreigners, Ill 

I was unable to obtain from Mr. Cadwallader, the clerk of tte 
board of supervisors, the amount of tax and the expense of crime. | 
I applied to him personally, but he was particularly engaged ; he 
promised however, to make out the statement and forward it to 
me ; he has not done it. A subsequent application, through a 
friend at Lockport, has l)Con equally unsuccessful. 

ONEIDA COVTSITY .—Population 71,326. 

Jail. — (Whitesbo rough.) 

Whole No. received since 20th April last, 75 

Temperate, 14 

Doubtful, 25 

Intemperate, 36 

SAMUEL M. MOTT, Sherif. 

Explanation. — This jail is three miles from Utica, from which 
place a very large proportion of the whole number is sent. They 
are generally apprehended there and examined ; sometimes kept 
in the watch-house, for one or two days, by which time they ge- 
nerally become sober, although they were drunk when taken up ; 
of course they are sober when they first come to the knowledge 
of the sheriff. Mr. Mott has had charge of the jail, as will be 
seen by the date above, only about 4 months ; and his predeces- 
sor lived at a distance, and had taken the kpok containing the cntrj 
of prisoners' names, dec. previous to April 20th, with him. The 
turnkey also was absent The following particulars, howeTcr, 
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'hich are embraced in the certificate, will throw some light on 
le subject 

Of the temperate, 5 were committed for assault and battery ! / 
HB female vagrant^ and three men for want of sureties to keep the 
Nioff / / There were also two lads, and one man who was acquit- 
id on trial. Of those classed as doubtful, there were eleven fe- 
lalefl, committed as vagrants ! ! or disorderly persons ; two men 
B -vagrants ! ! one for want of surety to keep the 'peace ! three for 
tBcaUt and battery ! 

Jail. — (Rome ) 

Whole number committed in one year, 78 

Temperate, 9 

Doubtful, 9 

Intemperate, 60 

Particulars. — Of the temperate, three were lads ; (two of them 
or Sabbath-breaking ;) one a highway robber ; one acquitted on 
rial. Of the doubtful, a number were only sent here from Whites- 
orough, for trial. Of the intemperate, one was charged with mur^ 
jer ; eleven were females ! and three men for abuse of their fa- 
tiile&u 

HORATIO CARR, Jailer. 

Borne, Aug. 28, 1833. 

Poor-House. 

Whole No. assisted in one year, 207 

Temperate, 43 

Doubtful, 44 

Intemperance, 120 

ANDREW DOWNING, Keeper. 

Expenses. 

County tax, $16,188 81 

Poor, 5,616 01 

Crime, 7,868 56 

13,484 57 

Balance, $2,704 24 

CHESTER HAYDEN, Clerk of 8up. 
Utica, Aug. 27, 1833. 

ONONDAGA COHl^TY .—Population 58,974. 

Jail. 

Whole No. committed in one year 139 

Temperate, •«•••«•••••••• ••••• 10 
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Doubtful, 19 

Intemperance, 110 

Of the temperate, one was committed for cutting timber Ci 
land which he claimed as his owq. One was acquitted, and tvi 
were young lads. Of the doubtful, I have no douhU from co^ 
cumstances connected with their commitments, that more than m 
half were intemperate. Of the intemperate, three were conmiitlri 
for abuse of their families, and one for incest, 

JAMES HOUGH, Jailer. 

Syracuse, Aug. 24, 1834. 

Poor-HotLse. 

Whole No. received in one year, 285 

Not reduced to poverty by intemperaflce, 69 

Doubtful, 38 

Intemperance, 178 

A man that had been several days about the streets of Syracuse, 
in a state of intoxication, was brought here, and (lied three houn 
after while eating his supper. A woman eighty^nx years old, n 
now supported here, who has four sons living in this county, all 
of whom are drunkards j and her husband died a drunkard. 

L. HOPKINS, Keeper. 

Onondaga, Aug. 23, 1833. 

Expenses. 

County tax, $20,489 71 

Deduct cholera expenses, 1,672 75 

Ordinary tax, $18,816 96 

Poor, $2,950 00 

Criminal justice, 5,963 84 

$8,913 84 

The amount of expense for the detection and pun- 
ishment of crime does not include the pay of 
judges or jurors. 

R. HEBBARD, Clerk of Sup. 

I afterwards called on the county treasurer for the 
amount paid judges and jurors, but could only 
learn that $1,300 were raised for that purpose ; 
and that a considerable sum derived from lottery 
licenses was also applied to pay these officers. 
I therefore will take one-half this sum and add 
to the criminal expenses, • $750 00 

Making the amount of poor and criminal expenses $9,663 84 
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riiiB amount deducted from the ordinary county tax, 
leaves for other purposes, • (O^ISS 12 

I am satisfied that there is some mistake in relation to the pe- 
cuniary concerns of this county, as thus exhibited. Yet the in- 
viestigation was a very thorough one. I see no reason why Only 
Btbout one-half of the tax in this county should be absorbed by the 
expenses of poor and crime, while a so much larger share of the 
tax in other counties is absorbed by them. 

ONTARIO COUNTY.— Population, 40,167. 

Jail, 

Whole number in one year, 69 

Temperate, 7 

Doubtful, 12 

Intemperate, 50 

J. M. WHEELER, Sheriff 
Canandaigtm, July 12, 1833. 

Poor-House. 

Whole No. received in one year, 126 

Not from intemperance, 24 

Doubtful, 15 

Intemperance, 87 

JOHN LAMPORT, Keeper^ 
Hopewell, Sept, 13 1833. 

Expenses. 

County tax, $14,000 00 

Deduct for surrogate's office, 800 00 

Leaves, 13,200 00 

Poor, $3,085 92 

Crime, 5,104 89 

8 ,190 81 

Balance, . .-^ $5,009 19 

HENRY CHAPIN, Clerk of Sup. 

ORANGE COUNTY.— Pfliptt/aiww 45,366. 

Jail. 

Whole number committed in one year, ... 107 

Temperate, 13 

Doubtful, 44 

Intemperate} 50 

Of the temperate, one imprisoned for selling cakes at a camp 
meeting, a riot ensuing ; and three were females. Of thedoubt- 

D 



ful, a large proportion were sent here from New! 
quite a number of them were foreigners : seven of thei 
committed for assault and battery ! ! Of the intemperat 
were women, and one of them was sent here for assault an 
Tj ! ! One man was sent here for stabbing another ; one fo 
ping his wife ; one for not providing for his family ; the 
was sent to the poor-house ; one was a farmer worth 1^,0 
stealing, while intoxicated, a shawl worth fifty cents ; he w 
victed and fined ^5. / should not dare to say under oat, 
I believe, during the two years I have kept this jail, tl 
strictly temperate persons have been committed for crime. 

ZOPHER FINCH, Jm 
Dee. 7, 1833. 

Poor'House. 

There are now in the poor4iouse, • 2t 

• Not reduced to poverty by intemperance, 57 

Doubtful, 49 

Intemperance, 121 

Among the temperate, I have classed hineteen lunatics, 
idiots, and five mutes ; I am unable to say how many hav 
assisted here within a year, but it will be safe to say doul 
number, that is, 454 who may be classed as to their hf 
above. 

F. A. WEBB, Ket 

Goshen, Dec, 6, 1833. 

Expenses. 

CSounty tax, $16,1 

Criminal justice, 4,354 22 

Poor, $11,513 00 

15,^ 

Balance, (1 

D. M. WESTCOTT, Clerk of I 
JAS. W. WILKIN, 

TVeasurer of Orange County 

ORLEANS COVNTY.— Population 18,773 

Jail 

Whole number in one year, •••• ••. 

Temperate, 2 

Doubtful, 1 

Intemperate, 26 

NOAH INGBRSOLL, 

^Amm, My 27, 1881. 
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Poor-House. 

Whole number received in one year, « « « < • 45 

Not from intemperance,, 11 

Doubtful, 8 

Intemperance, 26 

A. PIERSON, Keeper. 

Expenses. 

County tax, $5,201 4 

Poor, $2,254 53 

Crime, 1,905 42 

4,159 9 

Balance, $1,041 4 

R. R. WHEELOCK, Clerk of Sup. 

OSWEGO COVNTY.— Population 27,104. 

Jail. 

Whole No. committed in one year, 37 

Temperate, 3 

Doubtful, 9 

Intemperate, 25 

Of the 9 doubtful, two were lads ; one committed for assaul 
and battery, the other for Sabbath-breaking — also one man for as 
Bault and battery. Of the intemperate, three were committed fo 
whipjping their wives. 

WM. HALE, Sherif 

Pulaski, Septy 2 1833. 

N. B. At the moment when Mr. Hale sat down with me in hii 
office, to make the examination, he was called upon to lock up i 
prisoner that had just been brought from Oswego. I went witl 
him, and found at once that the prisoner would add one to the lis 
of the intemperate. The account given by the constable wh< 
brought him was this ; The prisoner was a strolling drunkard. A 
miscreant in the village of Oswego, resolving to revenge himsel; 
on a citizen of that place for some real or imagined injury, came 
to the determination of executing his diabolical purpose by muti 
lating or killing the cows of the person against whom he harbore< 
this malignant feeling. Needing assistance, and knowing the cha 
racter of the prisoner, he treated him very freely with spirit^ 
asked him to walk out with him in the evening on the common, 
and there made known his purpose ; and pointing out the cows oi 
his enemy, gave him (the prisoner,) a large knife, and told him to 
go to work. He did so, and four cows were soon mutilated in a most 
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shocking manner. One had.her iieck cut half off— others hid 
their entrails let out, and one or more had their ham-strings cut 
This was a deed at which we cannot find langwige td ek^^ress our 
abhorrence. And here the mind is inresisHbty i^ to a train of 
reflections— crime ! ardent spirit ! a manufatitui^y ! a vender I 
and doubtless tho vender licensed according to Imldtt! 

Poor-House. 

Whole number in 11 months, 114 

Not reduced by intemperance, 20 

Doubtful, ■ 9 . 

Intemperance, 85 

LEWIS JOHNSON, Keeper, 
Mexico, 8epL 5, 1833. 

Expenses. 

County tax .J $8,861 22 

Deduct expenses of cholera, , . . . . 2,000 00 

Ordinary tax, $6,861 22 

Poor, $1,966 43 

Criminal justice, %foQS 61 

^ 4,530 04 
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J Left for other purposes a balance of 4^,331 18 

There is also a sum of ^768,83 repotted by tho superintendents 
of poor, which is probably to be added to poor expenses. The 
question was, whether it belonged to town or coiin/^. poor. 

A. G. M'CA-RXy. 
I3N. B. Mr. M'Carty is a partner in the law business with Mr. 
Helm, the clerk of supervisors. Mr. H. being absent^ Mr. M'- 
Carty examined the books and gave his certificate. 

OTSEGO COUNTY. ^Population 51,372. 

Jail, 

Whole number committed to this jail in one year, . 62 

Temperate, 4 

Doubtful, • 3 

Intemperate, 45 

Of the temperate, one was a lad 13 or 14 years old ; one was a 
man on charge of assault and battery, and was acquitted on trial ; 
another was committed for want of sureties to keep the peace. 
Of the Intemperate, one was imprisoned for stabbing his brether ; 
two for abusing their mves ; two a brother and lister, for incbvt 
and ARSON ; four others were ^faiher, mother and two sons. 

DON F. HERRICK, SAff/ 
Cooperstownj 2^th Nov. 1833. 
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Whole No. received into the poor-house in one year, IQO 

'Not Induced by intemperance,. 33 

Doubtful, 6 

• Intemperance, ■. 152 

Of the temperate, 6 were sent here for safe keeping, and 4 
others* were luaatics. 8eventy*-one were children . of drunken far 
^Aer^,' and nineteen were wives of intemperate husbands. 

GEORGE W. STILLMAN, Keeper. 

Middlejield, Nov. 25, 1833. 

Eocpenses, 

County tax for 1833, $13,912 45 

Poor, 5,190 54 

Criminal justice, 4,666 63 

9,857 17 

Balance, $4,055 18 

LEVI C. TURNER, 

Clerk of the hoard of Sup, 

N. B. Mr. Turner was the first clerk of supervisors I had found, 
who had adopted the plan I have pursued, of exhibiting the pe- 
cuniary evils of intemperance. Mr. T. published a statement of 
the expenses of Otsego county, in 1832, founded on the same data 
from which I have made my statements. The clerk of supervi- 
sors of Schenectady county, on whom I recently called, had just 
made a similar examination and statement in relation to that 
couQty. 

PUTNAM COUNTY,— Population 12,628. 

Jail, 

Whole No. committed since the 1st of March last 

(at which time I took charge of this jail,) . . 6 

Temperate, 2 

• Doubtful, 1 

Intemperate, 3 

On6 of the temperate was committed for assault and battery 
and dnother was a pauper who had threatened to burn the poor- 
house ! 

Poor'House. 

Whole No. assisted since the 19th of Feb. last,. . . 81 

Not from intemperance, 19 

' Doubtful , 29 

Intemperance, « 33 
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Among the temperate, are a number of idiots and lunatics, and 
among the doubtful, are 18 children. 

CHARLES TOWNSEND, Keener, 

Carmely Dec, 14, 1833. 

I would not question Mr. Townsend's veracity ; he has certified 
to what he thought was true ; but who will believe that the parents 
of all these 18 children, or even a majority of them, were tem- 
perate. I have found but very few children whose parents wore 
temperate, supported at the public expense. 

Expenses. 

County tax for 1833, $3,200 00 

Raised for the support of poor, 2,140 00 

Crime, 216 00 

2,356 00 

Balance, $844 00 

J. MOREHOUSE, County Clerk, 
and actiiur Clerk of Supervisors, 
Dec, 14, 1833. 

N. B. Jurors are not paid in this county, and none of the ex- 
jense of summoning jurors is included. 

QUEENS COUNTY.— Pr>pMto/o7* 22,460. 

JaiL 

Whole number in one year, 70 

Temperate, 9 

Doubtful, 6 

Intemperate, 55 

Of the temperate, one was imprisoned for disobeying an in- 
unction from the chancellor ; two for bastardy ; two were boys ; 
wo were fcunales. Of the doubtful, two were vagrants, and 
robably intemperate ; another was an Irish woman, for abuse. 

JOHN SIMONSON, Sheriff. 
North-Hempstead, March 1, 1834. 

N. B. There is no county poor-iiouse in this countv. An indi 
idual is hired to keep them, at one dollar per week, including all 
ges. I called upon Mr. Tappan, who keeps them this year, and 
rho has, I believe, kept them a number of years past, and ob- 
lined the following statement, after a careful examination. 

Whole number received in one year, 31 

Not from intemperance 2 

Doubtful, 

Intemperance, 29 

LEONARD TAPPAN, 
Jericho J March 1, 1834 
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Expenses* 

County tax, CdylSS 00 

County poor, 1,610 12 

Crime, 1,982 74 

3,592 86 

Balance, 91,545 14 

The six towns of Queens county each maintain^their own town 

poor at an aggregate expense of $4,300. 

JOSEPH DODGE, Clerk of Sup. 

N. Hempsteady March 1, 1834. 

N. B. Most, if not all, the towns in the county have each their 
own town poor-house. 

RENSSELAER COVNTY .—Population. 49,424 

JaiL 

Whole No. committed in the month of January last, 66 

Temperate, 4 

Doubtful, 12 

Intemperate, 50 

Of this number, (66) 13 were for assault and battery ; 6 disor- 
derly conduct ; 26 for breach of the peace ; 5 were intemperate 
females ; and 6 were men for whipping their wives, or abuse to 
their families. 

The whole nu!nl>er committed during the year 1833, was 1,275 ; 
and I have no doubt that they would average, as regards 
the use of ardent spirit, about tlie same as for the month given 
above. 

Among the doubtful, are two men who are generally considered 
8is temperate, but were intoxicated at the time they committed the 
Dfiences for which they were imprisoned ; one was for grand lar- 
cejiy, the other, broach of the peace. 

BENJAMIN READ, Defl Jailer 

Troy, Feb. 12, 1834. 

Poor^House. 

Whole No. (town paupers) during the year ending 

ing 1st of Oct., last, 234 

Not from intemperance, 10 

Doubtful, 9 

Intemperance, 215 

Whole number assisted during the same time as 

county paupers, . .^ 328 / 

Not from intemperance, 11 
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Doubtful, 18 

Intemperance, 299 

Among the town paupers, is the wife of a lawyer ; also, a kw^ 
rer once emneni in his profession, both the direct result of in- 
emperance. There is a constant decrease in the number 6[ 
own paupers ; there are not more than two-thirds as many as 
ire years ago. Of county paupers, there is an increase, most of 
hem are foreigners. 

ISAAC LOVEJOY, Keeper. 

.Vagrants supported or assisted here during the 

same time, (at the expense of the county) . 120 

Not from Intemperance, •••• 2 

Doubtful, 4 

Intemperance, 114 

So that of the three descriptions of paupers the 

whole No. is * 682 

Not from intemperance, 23 

Doubtful, 31 

Intemperance, 628 

Expenses. 

County tax, ^5,023 49 

In this there is an extra item provided for, of 1,584 04 

Leaving ^33,439 45 

Support of poor at j)oor house, 

and for temporary relief, . . -^8,690 00 
Also for support of vagrants,. 976 80 

9,666 80 
The administration of criminal 

justice, 14,546 36 

24,213 16 

Balance, $9,226 29 

For the expense of the poor, I have the certificate of 

SAMUEL KENDRICK, 

One of the Superintendents of Co. poor. 

For the Expense of crime, as the clerk of the board of super- 
visors was absent attending to his duties as a member of assembly 
at Albany, I called upon "Nathan Dauchy, Esq. one of the su- 
pervisors for the city of Troy," who very obligingly, examined 
the books and accounts of the clerk of the board, and gave me the 
statement above 
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Here an explanation is necessary. In the first place, let it be 
remarked, that the city of Troy, as relates to county business, 
counts for three towns, and has three supervisors. It has no city 
court, so that the simount above given as the criminal expense of 
the county, includes those of the city. 

In relation to the poor, the system of raising money for their 
support is entirely different from that of any other county in the 
State. The toions own the poor-house, and support the county 
poor, for which the county pays them a sum which in fact defrays 
oZZ the expenses of the establishment, as well of the town as of 
the county poor : indeed, the towns frequently receive considerably 
more than to defray all the expenses ; they make a profit by the 
support of county poor, and it is said that many of the good peo- 
ple imagine they are making money by having paupers to support 
They do not reflect that they pay in their county tax, the mo- 
oey which they thus receive ; still when examined, it will probably 
be found that this is the most economical plan that has been 
devised. 

RICHMOND COV^TY. ^Population 7,082. 

JaiL 

Whole No. committed in one year, 18 

Temperate, 1 

Doubtful, 4 

Intemperate, 13 

The one set down as temperate, was committed for assault and 
battery, and is supposed to be a woman in male attire ; two of the 
doubtful are colored women, one of them sent here for assault and 
battery / Another was a deranged female. It is probable that the 
whole four are intemperate. 

A. A UTEN, JaiZer. 

Feb. 27, 1834. 

Poor-House. 

Whole No. received into the poor-house the past 

year, ^ 26 

Not from intemperance, • 6 . 

Doubtful 6 

Intemperance, 14 

JAPHAT ALSTON, Keeper 

Northfield, Feb. 27, 1834. 

Expenses. 

County tax, ! . . . $2,288 42 

Poor, 1,086 21 



Crime, - 568 55 



i,eo4 7d 



Balance, #683,66 

RICHARD CONNER, Clerk ofSv^ 
Richmond, Feb. 27, 1834. 

ROCKLAND COUNTY.— Population 9,388. 

Jail. 

Whole No. committed from Sept, 1832, to Sept. 

1883, 15 

Temperate, 3 

Doubtful, 1 

Intemperate, 11 

j^The three classed as temperate, are lads who were engaged in 
an affray in an academy, which resulted in the breaking of win- 
dows, &c. The doubtful one, I think made use of spirits. Of 
the eleven, one was sent here for abusing his wife ; two for rape ; 
one for breaking into a distillery and stealing a pail full of whis- 
key, in a pail which he had stolen for that purpose ; in order that 
he might drink the whiskey thus obtained, in peace and quietness, 
he went into a hog^s bed and i-emained there until nearly starved : 
another was sentenced to jail 20 days for stealing green corn froni 
the field and selling it for whiskey ; another who was imprisoned 
for passing counterfeit money, had lived in this vicinity and was 
considered as a temperate man, a tenijperate drinker, but after his 
commitment, ho manifested a very craving appetite for liquor, 
begged for it in the most importunate manner, and his children 
brought it to the jail in a covered pail with a view of conveying 
it to him, under the pretence of having honey. 

HARM AN BLAUVELT, Jailer, 
Clarkstown, Dec, 10 1833. 

There is no county poor-house in this county. 

Expenses, 

County tax, $2,079 52 

County poor, 490 77 

Crime, 881 91 

1,372 68 

Balance, $0,700 84 

N. B. The money raised for the support of town poor the last 
year, was lil,700. 

JOHN COLE. Clerk if Sup. 

Clarkstown, Dec. 12, 1833. 
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SARATOGA COUNTY.— Population 38,679. 

Jail, 

Whole number committed in one year, 52 

Temperate, 5 

Doubtful, 20 

Intemperate, 27 

Of the temperate, two were women, and two were quite young 
risy and the fifth was acquitted on trial. Of the doubtful, 2 
ire vagrants ; 2 were acquitted on trial, and 2 for assault 
td battery ; I do not recollect their persons ; and 3 were gamb- 
fs. Of the temperate one was John Watkins, who has been 
ecuted for a murder committed under the influence of ardent 
irit ; another is now in jail, charged with assisting Watkins in 
s escape ; another was a woman, who hung herself within three 
urs after she was brought ^here ; one was committed by the 
me of ^^n&ne of your business,^' as this was the only answer he 
mid give to the interrogatories put to him on his examination ; 
e for threatening to kill his wife, and five for whipping thbi& 
VES, or abuse to their families. Most of the twenty were sent 
re on conviction, or aftey an examination, from distant towns; 
course I could not know as to their habits, but judging from ap- 
arances and circumstances, it is my decided opinion that most 
them were intemperate. WM DUNNING, Jailer. 

BalUton, Feb. 7, 1834. 

Poor-House. 
Whole No. received into this poor-house during 

1833, 184 

Not from Intemperance, 17 

Doubtful 43 

Intemperance, 124 

A majority of the doubtful were transient foreigners, and I 
esume that most of them were brought here by intemperance. 

D. A. COLLAMER, Keeper. 
Ballston, Feb, 7, 1834. 

Expenses, 

County tax, $12,200 00 

In which is included, toward paying for the 
poor establishment, about 1,627 00 

Leaving as ordinary tax, 10,573 00 

Poor, 4,162 05 

Crime, 3,475 37 

7,637 42 

Balance, #2,935 58 

A. GOODRICH, Clerk of Sup. 



SCHENECTADY COUNTY.— Popiitoion 1%% 

Jail. 

Whole No. committed in one year, 1 

Temperate, 16 

Doubtful, 22 

Intemperate, 107 

Of the temperate, one was a young girl ; one was a boy 
man for trespass ; seven for passing counterfeit money ; on 
a gambler ; one was committed for assault and battery, and n 
use of ^ardent spirits. Of the doubtful, 3 for riot, one was a 
two for assault and battery ; one for not appearing as a witn 
three by the name of John Doc, one was a gambler, and tw( 
trespass. Of the intemperate, one was a woman for abuse to 
husband, and sixteen men for abuse to their wives. 

ISAAC J. YATES, 8herij 

Schenectady, Feb. 10, 1834. 

The Sheriff is an old inhabitant of the county, and is as )« 
acquainted with, and as capable of deciding as to their habi 
as any man in it He supposes that both those classed as temp 
rate and doubtful, make use of ardent spirit. 

A very respectable inhabitant of the city who was present i 
the examination, told me afterwards, that while he perfectly ap 
proved of the classification made by the sheriff, that is, of the 
caution he used, vet he did not believe there had been a stricth 
temperate person committed to that jail the past year. 

Poor-House. 
Whole No. assisted at this poor-house from July 

1832, to July 1833, 117 

Not from intemperance, 3 

Doubtful, 20 

Intemperance, : 94 

Those classed as doubtful were most of them transient per 
>ns, who were here but a short time. 

HENRY CLUTE, Keeper. 
Schenectady, Feb. 10, 1834. 

Expenses. 

County tax, $11,652 5*: 

Poor, 3,273 48 

Crime, 3,163 89 

6,437 3' 

Balance, • • • • $5,215 IJ 

A. L. LINN, Clerk of Sutl 
h. 8, 1834. 
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SCHOHARIE COUNTY.— Population 27,902. 

JaiL 

Whole No. committed in one year^ 25 

Temperate, 

Doubtful, 7 

Intemperate, 18 

[Of the doubtful, one was a girl, and one was a lad ; two for as- 

A^ault and battery ; one with intent to kill ; one other for threaten- 
rft iag to kill ; the 18 I know to be decidedly intemperate. 
", PETER OSTERHOUT, Sherif 

Schoharie Dec. 30, 1833. 

Poor'Hotise. 

Whole number received into poor-house, 32 

Not from intemperance, 7 

Doubtful, 9 

Intemperance, 16 

M. BELLINGER, Keeper. 
Middlehurgh, Dec. 31, 1833. 

N. B. On the evening of the day on which I made this exami- 
nation, I was informed at Sloan ville, that a man had been sent that 
Hftemoon from that village to the poor-house, who beggared him- 
self and family by intemperance. 

Expenses. 

County tax for 1833, $3,124 00 

Raised for support of poor. . 1055 02 

Criminal justice, 1337 29 

2,392 31 

Balance, 731 69 

HENRY HAMILTON, Sup. of Schoharie. 
N. B. The clerk of the board resided at a distance from the 
court-house, where his papers were kept, and Mr. H. having been 
a long time familiar with the business of the county, and one of its 
supervisors, took the accounts of the clerk and gave me the above 
statement. 

SENECA COUNTY.— PojpttZaiicm 21,041. 

JaiL — (Ovid.) 

Whole No. committed in one year, 16 

Temperate, 6 

Doubtful, 

Intemperate, 10 

NELSON COLE, Jailer. 
Ovid^ Seneca Co. Sept. 11, 1833. 
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N. B. Mr. Cole says that he has never had so large a share of : 
temperate persons since he has kept the jail. 

Jail, — ( Waterloo. ) 

Whole No. committed in one year, 31 

Temperate, 2 

Doubtful, 1 

Intemperate, 28 

Particulars, — One of the temperate was acquitted on trial A 
very large proportion of the prisoners are intoxicated when 
brought to jail. It is rare that I turn the key for the first time 
upon a prisoner who is not intoxicated. Three of the intemperate 
were committed for abuse of their families, one three times. 

A. A. BALDWIN, Jailer, 

Waterloo, Seneca Co Sept. 12, 1833 

Expenses, 

County tax, f6,108 27 

Poor, 1,627 00 

Criminal justice, 3,511 52 

5,188 52 

Balance left for ordinary purposes, 9969 75 

JERAMIAH RAPPLEYE, Clerk of Sup. 

Covert, Sept. 11, 1833. 

Poor'House. 

Whole number received in one year, 97 

Not from intemperance, 18 

Doubtful, 12 

Intemperance, 67 

Among the intemperate, is a physician, who once was a very 
respectable citizen and practitioner. 

, G. LEWIS, Keeper, 
Seneca-Falls, Sept. 12, 1833. 

STEUBEN COUNTY.— Population, 33,851. 

Jail. 

Whole number committed in one year, 29 

Temperate, 3 

Doubtful, 4 

Intemperate, 22 

Three were committed for abusing their wives ; and one mw 
for whipping his father, 

GEORGE HUNTINGTON, Sherif. 

Bath, Aug. 12, 1833. 
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t 
There is no poor-house in this county, and the clerk of supej 
visors assured me that the accounts of the county were in such 
state, that it was impossible to give me any satisfactory informs 
tion in relation to the objects of my inquiry. The cause of thi 
state of accounts, I understood, was the negligence of the officei 
of the several towns in not rendering their accounts to the Board. 

ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY. ^Pajnilaiim 36,354. 

JaiL 

Whole No. in one year, 49 

Temperate, 8 

Doubtful, 3 

Intemperate, 38 

Of the temperate, two were lads one of whom made free us 
of ardent spirits ; the third was a lad, the sen of a drunkard.— 
Another was a woman who committed a nun ber of forgeries h 
order to obtain opium ; was previous to her contracting this habil 
a woman of fair character and respectability. 

Of the three, one was committed for selling ardent spirits, h 
drank it also ; another also, is known to drink spirits. Of th< 
38, ona was a young man, once very respectable, became intern 
perate, and has been in jail twice for assault and battery, an 
once for petit larceny ; another was a woman for threatening I 
kill her husband ; and two men for whipping their wives. 

L. BUCK, Sherif. 
Canton^ IbthJaru 1834. 

Poor'Hatise. 

Whole number assisted in one year, 154 

Not from intemperance, 14 

Doubtful, 50 ^ 

Intemperance, 90 

Of the doubtful, two are said to be intemperate, one other wa 
a hard drinker, and another is a boatmsm and probably intemperate 
There is one who was once a man of property, drank freely and i 
now a pauper.. 

Among the intemperate, is a woman and four children ; tht 
husband was sent to jail for stealing a barrel of whiskey, and hii 
family was sent to the poor-house. Eleven others were the 
wives and children of two drunken brothers, who abandoned then 
in the street ; one of the women gave birth to a child a few houri 
after she was brought here, and the other in a few weeics. 

About 150 others have received assistance during the year whc 
liave not been brought here, as our establishment was not large 
enough to accommodate them. I have no doubt whatever, tha 
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^uite as large a proportion of these were reduced to povarty by ^ 
intemperance, as of those who were assisted here. 

MINOT JENISON, J&qwr. 
Canton, 14th Jan^yj 1834. 

Expenses, 

County tax, tldyaei 46 

Poor, «7,702 79 

Crime, 8,^48 85 

11,351 U 

Balance, $2,310 82 

PRESTON KING, 
Supervisor of Ostoegatcbie, 
Mr. Perkins, the clerk of the board, being absent, Mr. King, 
being acquainted with the business of the county and familiar with 
its pecuniary concerns, made an examination of the accounts of 
the clerk, and gave the above statement 

SUFFOLK COVNTY.— Population 26,780 

Jail, 

Whole No. imprisoned since 5th June last, .... 25 

Temperate, 6 

Doubtful, 4 

Intemperate, 15 

Of the temperate, one was imprisoned as a fraudulent debtor, 
and was acquitted ; three others were acquitted ; the fifth and 
sixth are persons of color, now in jail. 

IH^Of the doubtful one is said to be intemperate, another is proha' 
bly intemperate, the third appeared to be intemperate. Of the in- 
temperate, one has been convicted of killing HIS wipe; another 
is in jail, charged with shooting his wipe. 

HENRY T. PENNY, JaiUr, 

River-Head, Sd March, 1834. 

No poor-house, and but 2 or 3 persons that have been assisted 
the past year as county poor. 

Expenses. 

County tax, #2,924 83 

Of which was raised to repair court-house 

andjail, 500 00 

Ordinary tax #2,^4 83 

County poor, $145 00 

Crime, 1,27040 

1,415 40 

Balance, $h9d9 43 
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N. B. The amount ordered to be raised by the several towns 
for the support of their^own poor, was $6,850. It will at once be 
.seen that the people pay more than twice as much for the support 
of the poor of the several towns as for all their county expenses. 

It would have been very desirable to ascertain the cause that 
had reduced so many of the people of Suffolk county to poverty, 
but there were obstacles in the way which would have efi^ctually 
prevented my obtaining accurate information had I attempted it 
From the inquiries I made however, I have no doubt that as large 
a proportion of the town as of the county paupers, are reducefl to 
poverty by intemperance. Suppose that only three-fourths are 
made paupers in this way, the proportion of the expense, that is, 
three-fourths of 86,850 is #5, 138, or more than twice the whole 
sum raised for the ordinary contingent expenses of the county. Here 
is unquestionably a serious emh Where is the good to counter- 
balance it ? 

SULLIVAN COUNTY.— Population 12,364. 

Jail. 

Whole No. committed in one year, 7 

Temperate, 1 

Doubtful, , 

Intemperate, 6 

The one put down as temperate was a lad, a foreigner. Thi 
other six were very intemperate ; one for abuse to his family, and 
another for assault and battery with intent to kill, and for sending 
a challenge. 

B. GRAY, JaOer. 

Monticello Dec. 5/A, 1833. 

pQor^House. 

Whole No. received into this poor-house during the 

past year, Wf 

Temperate, • • ' • 

Doubtful, 2 

Intemperance, 25 

One of the doubtful was a transient women, the other was i 
^poor girl,, who was here but a few days. I had no knowledge ol 
Jipr .parents. 

CORNELIUS YQliT,,keeper. 

Jfec^thj 1833. 

£cpcfiMf. 
County tax, .#^»1»51N 

Amount carried forward, ....'•••• '$ 
V. 
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Amount brought forward, $ 

Poor, $2,05291 

Crime, 1,123 26 

3,17617 

Balance, $1,059 7^ 

P. F. HUNN, Clerk of Su^n, 
TIOGA COUNTY.— PoptiZo/wfi 27,690. 

Jail at Elmircu 

Whole No. in one year, 31 

Temperate, 19 

Doubtful, 

Intemperate, 12 

E. B. TUTHILL, JaOer. 
Elmira, August ISth, 1833. 

It will be at once perceived that the criminals in the western 
jury district of Tioga county are a remarkably temperate set of 
men. This certificate exhibits a very striking contrast to those 
of the other jailers in the State, and especially to that of Mr. Arm- 
strong, of the eastern jury district I have evidence which I 
might exhibit in regard to this certificate, but I deem it perfectly 
unnecessary to do so. The common sense of the community will 
apply the necessary corrective. 

Poor House, 

Whole No. received in one year, 53 

Not from intemperance, 5 

Doubtful, 19 

Intemperance, 29 

JAMES VAN ETTEN, Keeper. 

Ca^a, Aug, 14, 1633. 

Expenses, 

County tax, 1832, $6,169 37 

Poor, «3,313 10 

Crime, 2,412 88 

5,725 98 

Balance, $443 39 

The reason why so small a balance is left is probably this ; 
about $3,000 was raised in 1831, and placed in the hands of the 
auperintendents o( the poor, which rendered it necessary to raise 
less in 1832, and of course diminished the amount of county tax 
for that year. 

T. MAXWELL, Clerk Sup, 
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Jail at Owego, 

Whole number committed in one year, , 16 

Temperate, 

Doubtful, 2 

Intemperate, 14 

One of the two doubtful was an intemperate man, but I cannot 
say that his intemperance was the cause of his committing the ad 
for which he was in prison. Two of the intemperate were charg- 
ed with abuse to their families ; one was committed twice for this 

FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, 

Under Sheriff and Jailer, eastern jury dist, Tioga co, 
OtDego,2Qth Nov. 1833. 

N. B. A number of others were locked up here until they 
got sober. 

F. ARMSTRONG. 

TOMPKINS COUNTY ^Population 36,545 

Jail. 

Whole number committed in one year, . • 76 

Temperate, 10 

Doubtful, 15 

Intemperate, 51 

Particulars, — Of the temperate, one was a man of color who 
committed an assault upon a drunken white man, who insulted him ; 
five were acquitted on trial, and another has not yet been tried. 
Of the intemperate, one, a notorious drunkard, was committed on 
conviction for petit larceny, to 30 days imprisonement, and on be- 
ing discharged stole three of the blankets from his cell, conceal- 
ing them under his clothes. He was apprehended and convicted 
of petit larceny, second offence, and sent to state prison. One 
was committed for assault and battery upon his brother, with ?7i* 
tent to kill ; was convicted and sentenced to state prison 7 years. 
He was, when not under the influence of ardent spirits, an inof- 
fensive good natured man. He had lain in jail at diflerent times 
in the last four years, at least a year and a half. One, a son, 
sent here for beating his mother ; and three husbands for abuse of 
their wives, 

Poor-House, 

Whole No. assisted in one year, 109 

Not reduced to poverty by intemperance, 19 

Doubtful, 12 

Intemperance, < 78 

The above were county paupers. 



Town paupers assisted in the same time, « • . 36 

Not reduced by intemperance, «... 3 

Doubtful, 5 

Intemperance, 18 

Total of town and county paupers, 135 

Not from intemperance, 22 

Doubtful, 17 

Intemperance, 96 

ELIHU ELLIS, Keeper. 
Expenses, 

County tax, ♦6,711 61 

Poor, 1^,986 64 

Crime, 2,785 76 

6,772 40 



Balance, $989 21 

In the amount expended for support of poor, is the sum of 
1484-48 for support of town poor, and not included in county tax. 

Fhis would make the county tax, #7,196 04 

Deduct as above, 5,772 40 



Leaves a balance of #1,428 64 

H. S. WALBRIDGE, Clerk of Sup, 

ULSTER COVNTY .-^Population 36,550. 

Jail. 

Whole No. commmitted within one year, • • 46 

Temperate, 4 

Doubtful, 3 

Intemperate, 89 

Of the three classed as doubtful, I cannot recollect their per- 
ons ; from the commitments it appears that one was sent here for 
Usorderly conduct ; one for stealing fowls, and the other for petit 
Birceny. Nearly aU of the 39 were notorious drunkai'ds ; one of 
rhom was committed for stealing^^r cents , with which to pur- 
hase spirits ; one for killing a man, and that while intoxicated ; 
liree are women, one of them has been committed three tifties ; 
nd a number of men have been committed for abusing their fam* 
lies. 

ASA S. WYGANT, 

Under Sheriff and Jailer 
Kingston^ Dec. 19, 1888. 

Mr. Wygant was confined to his bed by sickness, or I shouM 
Btve been more minute in my inquiries. 
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Poor-House, 

Whole No. assisted from Oct. 17, 1832, to Oct 17, 

1838, was • Ill 

Not reduced by intemperance, 4 

Doubtful, 4 

Intemperance,, 108 

SAMUEL HASBROUCK, Keeper. 

Mr. Hasbrouck says that there were also, during the same time 
assisted as toton paupers^ 117. 

Not from intemperance, 4 

Doubtful, 8 

Intemperance, 105 

Among those reduced to poverty by intemperance, is the wife 
and four children of a man of very respectable connexions ; he 
was liberally educated and was bred to the profession of law ; he 
is now residing in the county a slave to his appetite, and even 
the sight of a sick, broken hearted wife, with four children, car- 
ried on a litter to the poor-house, was insufficient to arouse him 
to a single effort to break the chains of a depraved appetite, and 
save them from this degradation. In the same poor-house, is also 
a man who was once an eminent lawyer. He became a pauper 
solely by his intemperate appetite ; he has a wife and one child. 
The wife supports herself by teaching school ; another of the 
inmates of this house is a man that has been a distinguished teach- 
er of a classical school in the city of New- York. 

Expenses. 

County tax, $12,792 63 

County poor, 4,600 00 

Criminal justice, 4,900 00 

9,500 00 

Balance, *3,292 63 

N B. The expense of toian poor supported at poor-house, 
f raised by tax on each town for the support of its own poor,) 
11,461-85. 

P. V. GAASBECK, Jr. Clerk of Sup. 

Kingston, Dec. 19, 1834. 

WARREN COVNTY.— Population 11,796. 

Jail. 

Whole No. committed in one year 25 

Temperate, 3 

Doubtful, 3 

Intemperate, * .- • 19 



the temperate, one was a woman. Of the doubtfol, two 
lads, both said to be intemperate ; one of tbem for assault isd 
ry ; the third is a man, tUso said to he intemperate. 2W2k 
B 19 were committed for assault and battery I fowr of ihm 
brothers ! ! 

JAMES T. CAMERON, Shenf. 

Idwell, Jan, 31, 1834. 

PooT'-House, 

Whole No. received in one year, 72 

Not from intemperance, 23 

Doubtful, 83 

Intemperance, 16 

SETH NICKERSON, Keep^. 
arrensburghy Jan, 31, 1834 

"mark, — This is one of the most unsatisfactory examinatioiu 
[ have made. The attention of the keeper had not probably 
called to the subject of intemperance as connected with pau- 
m ; and many of the inmates were from distant towns, about 
1 Mr. N. knew nothing previous to their being brought U 
Dor-house. 

Expenses, 

unty tax, $4,816 21 

Poor, 1,040 70 

Crime, 1,559 31 

2,600 01 

Balance, $2,216 20 

JOHN B. PROSSER, Clerk of Sup, 

WASHINGTON COimTW—Populalion 42,635. 

Jail, 

Whole number in one year, . . . . , 51 

Temperate, • • • • 5 

Doubtful, 12 

Intemperate, 34 

nong the temperate, one was a lad, and one was a man for 
Tping his icife ! ! ! Of the doubtful, there are two whose per- 
I do not recollect ; one that occasionally ^e/5 intoxicated, — 
others are sisters, the daughters of intemperate parents ; 
arents kept a house of ill-jame, and these daughters wea^ 
as prostitutes, one of them was only 12 or 13 years old. 

DARIUS SHERILL, Sheriff. 
'Jenij Feb. 4, 1834. 
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PooT'Hiouse, 

Whole No. in one year, , 94 

Not from intemperance, 16 

Doubtful, 35 

Intemperance, 43 

Among the temperate are a number of idiots and lunatics. And 
■.bout three-fourths of the doubtful are the children of foreigners, 

DAVID THOMAS, Kee^r. 
Argyle.Feh. 6, 1834. 

From the following extract of a report of the superintendents of 
the poor of this county, it will be seen that their attention had 
been early directed to the connection between intemperance and 
pauperism ; and to this, perhaps, is to be attributed much of the y 
zeal which has been manifestsd by the citizens of this county, and 
the distinguished success that has attended their efforts, for the 
advancement of the temperance cause. 

By a report of the superintendents of poor in Washington coun- 
ty, made Oct. 1, 1829, it appears that from June 20, 1827, (the 
tune when the establishment went into operation,) to the date of 
the report, 322 had been received. In that report they say that 
**by a careful inquiry they have accertained, that 60 of these 
were sent to the poor-house in consequence of their own intem- 
perate habits, and are now (if the means could be procured by 
them) confirmed drunkards." "Thut 230 (and probably seversd 
more, if correct information were in our power) where sent here 
by the intemperance of others ; as fathers, brothers, guardians, 
&c.. thus presenting to our view the alarming fact that out of 322 
paupers, 290 of them, being upwards of seven-eights of the whole 
were made such either directly or indirectly by the sin of intem- 
perance. 

Expenses. 

County tax, #tll,818 91 

Poor, 4,966 95 

Crime, 5,010 49 

9,977 44 

Balance, $1,841 47 

IRA PARMELEY, Clerk of Suf, 
North White Creek, Feb. 7, 1834. 

WAYNE COUNTY.— Population 33,643. 

Jail. 

Whole number committed in one year, 43 

Temperate, 3 



Doubtful, 0, 

Intemperate, 40 

Partiemkars. — ^I have had the charge of this, jail, (either • 
leriff or jailer) for about 10 years^ and do not hesitate giving it a 
ij opinion that the above statement for the past year, presents i 
lir average of the amount of crime growing out of the use of a^ 
9nt spirit for the last ten years. 

There has been a considerable diminution in the number of 
Hnmitments on criminal process in the last two or three years ; 
hich I attribute to the decrease observable in the use of ardent 
>irit in the community. 

CALVIN D. PARMETER, Sherif 

Lymu, July 12, 1833. 

Poor-Himse. 

Whole number received in one year, 130 

Not from intemperance, • • • • 31 

Doubtful, 19 

Intemperance, 80 

PoHicvloTs, — Of the 31, was an English family of seven ; a 
rennan family of four ; two deranged persons brought here for 
ife keeping only, and two illegimate children. 

S. VAUGHAN, Keeper. 

Expenses. 

County tax, 1^7,500 00 

Poor, 3,000 00 

Criminal justice, 3,000 00 

6,000 00 

Balance, $1,500 00 

G. W. SCOTT, Clerk of Sup. 
tvark, July 11, 1838. 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY.— Population 36,456. 

Jail. 

Vhole number committed in one year, 25 

Temperate, 3 

Doubtful, 2 

Intemperate, 20 

of those classed as temperate made free use of spirits. 
Id not be considered a drunkard — his offence, an assault 

ery on a woman ; another made use of spirits, and was 

\ed for whipping his wife ! 

JACOB FOSIIAY, Jailer 

'Plains, Dec. 12, 1833. 
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N. B. The county clerk says that he is acquainted with th 
man who was imprisoned for whipping his wife ; that he wa 
once a man of property, and has hecome poor, he has no doul 
Boley on account of his intemperance ; that when intoxicated h 
threatened to kill his children, and the neighbors were obliged t 
interfere. The jailer was unacquainted with him previous to hi 
imprisonment 

Poor-House. 

Whole number assisted during a year, 374 

It was not convenient for the keeper to make 
an examination of each name farther back 
than the first of Nov. (one month and 11 
days) and he says there are now, or have 
been, since the 1st of Nov. last, assisted at 
this poor-house, 205 

Not from intemperance, 22 

Doubtful, 70 

Intemperance, 113 

Three-fourths of those classed as temperate are idiots or iuns 
tics. Of the doubtful, I give it as my decided opinion, that 
large majority of them, could their history be known, were reduc 
ed to poverty, directly or indirectly, by intemperance. 

ISAAC COUTANT, Keeper, 

Mount-Pleasant^ Dec, 11, 1833. 

Hxpenses, 

€ounty tax, $13,600 

Of this there was raised to pay for addi- 
tional land for the poor-house farm, . , 3,037 6! 

Leaving as ordinary tax 10,562 3! 

Support of poor, 7,159 80 

Criminal justice, 1,189 48 

8,349 21 



Balance, • • $2,213 0- 

JOHN B. UNDERHILL, Cl^rk of Sup. 

N. B. In 1826, before the establishment of our county poor 
house, the poor tax was $12,306-97. 

YATES COUNTY.— Population 19,009. 

Jail. 

Whole number received in six months, 10 

Temperate, • 5 



Doubtful, 

Intemperatet 5 

WM. HUSTON, Jailer. 

PentirYafiy Sept. 12, 1833. 

PooT'House. 

Whole No. assisted in one year, 67 

Not from intemperance, 14 

Doubtful, 3 

Intemperance, 50 

Particulars. — Ei.jht of these belong to one family, and the fa- 
ther makes free use of ardent spirit I have however classed 
them as not reduced to poverty by intemperance. 

ISRAEL CHISSOM, Keeper, 

Expenses. 

County tax, $6,900 00 

In this was included to pay towards poor- 
house, &c 2,136 70 



Ordinary tax, 4,763 30 

Poor, 1,676 97 

Criminal justice, 850 CO 

2,526 97 

Leaving for other purposes, $2,239 33 

JOHN POWELL, Clerk of Sup, 

I have now, sir, laid before you the result of my agency. 1 
might, it is true, (and it may be expected that I should do so) give 
you other information touching the cause of temperance, which 
my tour may have enabled me to obtain : but this I purposley 
omit doing. My object was to obtain yac/5 in relation to particu- 
lar points ; and were I to attempt giving you an account of the 
state of the temperance cause, and its comparative advancement 
in different counties or sections of our country, it is obvious that 
the hasty view 1 have been able to take in passing rapidly through 
the counties visited, would render the information I could furnish 
you of little value. I might too, spealc of the manner in which 
our jails and poor-houses are kept ; but here again 1 have to say 
that this was not my object, and it would have required time which 
I did not feel at liberty to spend in this way. My business was 
with the keepers of poor-houses and jails, and not with their in^ 
mates. Of jails, I have seen little ; of poor-houses, I have ne- 
cessarily seen more, the latter lying more open to inspection. 
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Of tkese I can not deny myself the pleasure of saying, that gene- 
jrally they appear to possess every comfort which they are de- 
signed to afford, and that cleanliness is a striking feature in the 
appearance of nearly all of them, and the superintendents have 
in most cases selected as keepers men of business and intelligence. 

Of the cause of temperance I may just say, that I have not 
found a spot where it has not made some progress. In the south- 
em tier of counties, parts of which are comparatively new, I was 
49upprised to find that this subject appeared to be as old, was as 
well understood, and had received as large a share of attention, 
as in the older counties. In fact, I have at every step seen con- 
clusive evidence that the blessing of God has attended the means 
that have been used to arouse public attention to the desolating evils 
^f intemperance ; and that in proportion to the means has been 
the success. On this, as on every subject of moral reform, the 
people need '*hne upon line, and precept upon precept" — to have 
facts and arguments presented — to have them pressed home upon 
their consciences where they have any, and where they have not, the 
appeal must be made to their self-interest. 

I am fully aware that in the details I have give there is great 
sameness, but my object is to show what is the uniform, legitimate 
effect of the use of ardent spirits, and without going into these details 
this could not be fully accomplished. Alcohol is on trial — sher- 
iffs, keepers of poor-houses, clerks of supervisors, magistrates, 
the superintendents and officers of the house of refuge and of the 
lunatic asylum, &c. are giving testimony. Let them be heard. 
The greater the uniformity in the testimony they give, the greater 
the influence it ought to have and will have on the minds of an 
honest and intelligent jury. 

There is another reason for giving these particulars^ Those of- 
ficers have chosen to insert them in their certificates — they nuof 
deem them important, especially in their own counties, where their 
statements will be scrutinized. I will not assume the responsibil- 
ity of adding or diminishing aught. 

And now, in view of the facts which the statistics I have ex- 
hibited, showing the proportion of pauperism and crime growing out 
of intemperance, and the expense which it occasions, arising 
directly from the same cause, besides the incalculably larger a- 
mount arising from it indirectly, in the loss of time, of litigation it 
occasions ; the time of parties, witnesses and spectators ; the 
interruption and derangement of business ; the destruction of prop- 
erty ; the loss of health, and the bills of physicians ; it would 
seem that men endowed with reason would look around them and 
inquire for the benefits to counterbalance these evils ; and if none 
could be found, that the next object of inquiry would be the rem- 
edy. And this reason and common sense can not mistake. The 
evils had existed, had been seen and deplored, and yet had if^ 
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creased for centuries until societies were formed taking for their 
fundamental principle, total abstinence. The success which ha» 
followed their organization, and the exertion of their members, 
can leave no doubt that a complete victory will finally crown their 
effi>rts. And notwithstanding I have shown beyond the power of 
contradiction that more than three fourths of the ordinary tax is 
absorbed by the support of poor, and the administration of criminal 
justice — that more than three-fourths of the pauperism is occasioned 
by intemperance, and vxore than five-sixths of those committed on 
criminal charges are intemperate, yet the greatest obstacle in your 
way is the pecuniary interest of a few individuals — that of manufac- 
turers and venders. If the tax-payers will submit to this, we might, 
looking upon it as a mere matter of pecuniary profit or loss, stand 
by and laugh at their folly : but when we reflect that the business 
of the manufacturer and vender involves the temporal happiness 
of thousands, as well as their eternal interests, this subject assumes 
an infinitely more serious aspect. In no poor-house that I have 
visited have I failed of finding the wife or the widow, and the 
children of the drunkard. In one poor house, as my certificate 
will show, of 190 persons roleivcd there the past year, were nie 
T KEN wives of drwn^i'n husbands and seventy-one children of 
drunken fathers, \\i almost erery jail \^ere husbands confined for 
whipping their wives or for otherwise abusing their families. 
Jn one nine^ in another fourteen, in another sixteen, had been in 
prison for this ofTence the last year : m anothor, thi*cc out of i\\*> 
four who werci then in prison were confined for whippintr their 
vfives. But when we reflect that but a very small proportion of 
these brutes in human shape are thus punished, the amount of 
misery and domestic sulicring, arising from this source, exceeds 
the powers of the human mind to compute ; and yet the sale of 
that which causes all this is not only tolerated but is authorized 
by LAW. 

Could we collect the wives and children of this class in a great 
amphitlrjatro — place in an outer oirole the manufacturers and the 
venders, and \\\ them there until each mother and child had told 
the history of their griefs — of their downward course from alllu- 
ence, or competency, from respectability and domestic happiness 
to poverty, to misery and wretchedness — could th(^ scenes of do- 
mestic discord be all acted over — could the blows of the sworn 
and once loved and cherished protector, now transformed to 
a madman and a brute, be made to sound in their ears, with the 
shrieks of these wives and mothers, and the wailings of their in- 
nocent children ; could tliey for the occasion be furnished with 
powers of language to describe their days of toil and misery, and 
their nights of unmitigated, unmingled and unavailing sorrow and 
anguish ; could they throw into their countenances all the agony 
which has so often wrung their souls, all the to jror and trembling, 
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all the digust and loathing which the conduct of their husband 
and fathers have caused them ; could these men hear the prayeri 
of these wives for their husbands, that the temptation which ha^ 
80 besotted and enslaved them might not again be thrown in thei: 
way — and finally, could the secret tears which they have shed b< 
made to flow in full view of this circle of makers and dealers tba 
surrounded them — could all this be done, is there a soul not abso 
lutely in league with the great Adversary and Tempter himself 
who could for another day or hour continue in his unholy busi 
ness ! ! ! Yet all this is seen by the eye of Omniscience, and thea 
groans and wailings, and prayers have entered into the ears of tht 
God of Sabaoth ; and yet these men who are the chief agents ii 
producing all this, would have us consider them as patriots, & 
philanthropists, or even as christians — yes, men who profess U 
be governed by the law of love / — to feel their paramount obliga 
tion to do good to all men ; — yet assisting to hoist the flood-gate; 
tof intemperance, spreading desolation, and ruin, and death ! !— 
•occasioning misery in all its disgusting and horrid and heart 
jrending forms ; — and crime, which is filhng our jails with felons 
-our madhouses with maniacs, and our land with widows ahd or 
phafis, and hastening to the grave and to the judgment, thoan 
■who God has said, cannot inherit his kingdom ! ! ! And yet a] 
this is seen in every section of our country at this day, when n< 
rman can plead ignorance in regard to this subject. 

You, sir, with every friend of his country, and especially 
» every friend to the religion of our Saviour, cannot but be painet 
at the bare recital of these facts ; yet you, and all that are en 
gaged in the temperance reformation, may have the pleasing re 
flection that you are labouring to eradicate these evils, and tha 
all your labours and sacrifices in this cause have thus far beej 
crowned with a measure of success so far beyond your most san 
guine anticipations, as to demonstrate that the cause of tempe 
ranee is under the special protection of Him who can and wil 
•cause it ultimately to gain a complete and glorious triumph. 

I am, sir. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
SAMUEL CHIPMAN. 
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APPENDIX. 

There having been an unexpected delay in the publicatien of 
my report, I have used the time thus afforded me in extendias my 
investigations into the three adjoining states of Connecticut, Mas- 
aadhusetts and Vermont Although this examination has been 
very limited and but little importance is attached to it, yet it may 
be gratifying to the friends of temperance to see whether the 
use of ardent spirits is producing the same effects in our sister 
states as in our own — whetlier pauperism, and crime, and taxa- 
tion are its invariable concomitants. The few facts thus gathered 
are here presented. From them it will be seen that alcohol acts 
with just about the same efficiency — prepares just about the 
same proportion of the inmates of jails and poor-houss for these 
receptacles of crime and poverty as with us — is just as reckless 
in its attacks upon domestic happiness — transfers just about a9 
many fathers from their families to the prison, and as many wives 
and children to the poor-house, and imposes as heavy a tax upon 
the industry of the sober citizen. 

The difference in the system of taxation and expenditure be- 
tween these states and that of New- York, does not enable me to 
show, as in this state, the proportion of the tax paid by the peo- 
ple which is absorbed by the two great items of expenditure, the 
•upport of the poor and the administration of criminal justice. 
However this may be, they are evidently a heavy burthen which 
is not counterbalanced by a single benefit. 

My first visit was to the town of Litchfield, Connecticut — 
Here, as in the other j)laces which 1 visited, every facility was 
promptly afforded me for effecting the object of my visit. 

The following is the certificate of the jailer : — 
Whole number imprisoned within one year on criminal char- 
ges, 31 

Temperate, 

Doubtful, 3 

Intemperate 28 

Of the three classed as doubtful two made use of spirits— one 
of them very freely. The other was a transient person, and I 
cannot state with certainty as to his habits but presume he was in- 
temperate. 

Of the 28, one has been in jail repeatedly — the last time for 
assault and battery on a tavern-keeper. Two others were lads, 
and their misconduct was the direct result of their intemperance. 

One man was convicted of an attempt to commit a rape on 
his own daughter ; he was one of the lowest class of drunkards. 
Another was a boy, who was convicted and sent to state prison 
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for breaking into a school-house and stealing a few books ; a mao 
was also convicted of a similar offence in another part of the 
county. A man, once very respectable, was imprisoned for a vi- 
olent assault on his son, because the son had notified the retailers 
of ardent spirits not to sell him liquor. Two for abuse to theii 
families. One other was a young man convicted of shearing hors- 
es tails ; he was a great enemy to cold-water societies, and took 
this way to evince his hostility to them. 

Litchfield, May 9, 1834. A. SEDGWICK, Jailer. 

I understand that in one or two towns in this county, a large 
business has been carried on in this way. The tails of horses be- 
longing to ministers who were active in the temperance cause« and 
temperance agents, were often thus trimmed. However provok- 
ing this might have been, there was a kind of fitness about it — op- 
posing temperance and shearing horses tails should be the acts of 
the same persons. 

The towns in this state each support their own poor ; there are 
a few state paupers, for the support of which, the towns draw on 
the state treasury. Most of these, however, are sent to an es- 
tablishment for the purpose, near New London. As the person 
who now has charge of the poor of the town of Litchfield has 
had them but a short time, I called on Doct. Buel, who having 
been in the practice of medicine there a great many years, was 
well acquinted with the history and character of the paupers. He 
says — I certify, that there are now twenty-five persons supported 
by this town as paupers, whom, from my own knowledge and in- 
formation obtained from others, I class as follows : — 

Not from Intemperance, 5 

Doubtful •••'.... 3 

From their own Intemperance or that of their relatives, 17 

WM. BUEL. 
Amount of the town tax for the town of Litchfield for the year 

ending the 1st of April, 1834. is, .... , $2,239 05! 

The expenses for the paupers of the town for the same 

period were • • 900 00 

A committee appointed by the town in October last for the pur- 
pose of investigating the subject and recommending some plan for 
the future maintenance of the poor, reported, that the average 
expense for their support for the seventeen proceeding years, had 
been seventeen hundred dollars. The last four years they have 
been provided for by contract with an individual, which has re- 
duced the expense to the sum above stated the last year. 

ELIHU HARRISON, Town Clerk. 

Litchfield, May ^, 1834. 

Amount of costs on criminal prosecutions within the county of 
Litchfield, in the state of Connecticut, taxed by the Superior 
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Court of said state and paid from the state treasury, within the 

year previous to the first of May, 1834, viz : #718 20 

Amount of costs taxed by the Coui|ty Court within 
said county on state prosecutions within the period above 
mentioned and paid from the state treasury, viz : 1.678 29 

$2,391 49 

Certified by FREDERICK WOLCOTT, Clerk of said 

Superior aud County Court within the county of lAtchfieU, 

Costs taxed as within by the Superior Courts the year previous 
to the 1st of May, 1832, $1, 671 49 

Co^ taxed as above by the County Court within the 
same period, 2,364 75 

$4,036 24 

Certified by F. WOLCOTT, Clerk, 

Litchfield, May 8, 1834. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 

Jail, 

1 certify that forty-three persons have been committed to this 
jail within one year preceeding the first of April last, on criminal 
charges, whom I class as follows : — 

Temperate, 4 

Doubtful, • 2 

Intemperate, 37 

One of the doubtful was a stranger, but appeared to be intem- 
perate. 

Of the intemperate, eleven were committed as ** common drunk- 
ards,^^ five of them from the same town, at the same time. One 
^ was convicted on three charges of assault and battery ; one for 
assault and battery on a woman ; four for profane swearing ; one 
was acquitted on plea of insanity which was induced by a course 
of intemperance ; one other also was insane probably from the 
same cause ; four were committed for beating their wives. 

JOSEPH PALMER, Jailer. 
Lenox, May 10, 1834. 

Poor of the town of Sheffield, 

There have been eleven persons supported the whole or part 
of the time for the past year, by this town, only three of whom 
were reduced to poverty by intemperance, these are the children 
of an intemperate father ; two others are the wife and child of a 
man who is hardly compos mentis— <irinks spirits when he can 
get it ; one other is a man eighty years old ; two are wooMn of 
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4ibout eighty years ; another is an idiot ; another is a single wo- 
man near fifty years old and is now supporting herself ; the 
eleventh is a female who is sick, and her poverty cannot he attri- 
buted to intemperance. AMOS SHEARS, 

One of the Selectmen and Acting Overseers of Poor. 
Sheffield, May 10, 1834. 

N. B. There are fiye taverns in this town and none of them 
.sell ardent spirit; and there was not one application to the board 
of excise for a license, either from a merchant or tavern keeper. 

Expense of poor of the town of Sheffield, 
I certify, that the whole amount of taxes assessed upon our 
town is, and has been, for several years past, three thousand dol- 
lars — fifteen hundred of which is payable in labor, for repairs of 
roads and bridges, seven hundred and fifty dollars for support of 
schools, (in addition to which we have a small school fund,) and 
seven hundred and fifty dollars for ordinary town charges, includ- 
ing support of poor. The expense incurred for the support of 
poor, for the two past years, has been five hundred and fifteen 
dollars per year. All the poor are supported in one family. 

EDWARD F. ENSIGN, Tovm Clerk. 
Sheffield, May 10, 1834. 

The expense of supporting the poor was much reduced, some 
years since, by adopting the present mode of supporting all who 
are able to be taken to the poor-house, in one family. The ex- 
pense under the old mode, (of furnishing assistanqp to the poor, 
to be expended by themselves, and of supporting them in differ- 
ent families about town,) was, the Last year we supported them 
in that manner, about two thousand dollars — now we support 
them by contract for four hundred and fifty dollars, with the ex- 
ception of one unable to be taken to the poor-house, at sixty-five 
dollars. That sum includes the expense for support of the state 
paupers — we drew last year from state treasury one hundred and 
thirty-four dollars. E. F. ENSIGN, Town Clerk, 

Poor of the tovm of Pittsfield. 
In the two years preceding the 1st of April last, there were 
about fifty-five persons assisted as paupers by the town of Pitts- 
field, whom I class as follows : — 

Not reduced to poverty by intemperance, 13 

Doubtful, 18 

From their own intemperance or that of their relatives, 24 
Of the doubtful are a number who were in the poor-house but 
a short time, and I had no means of knowing as to their habits ; 
four were children whose parents,! did not know, and five others 
were transient foreigners. The expense of the poor for the first 
year was about $800 and the last year about $540. 

DANIEL H. FRANCIS. 
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The poor tax formerly paid by this town was generally mon 
than $1,200. 

Mr. Francis has had charge of the poor a number of yean 

Poor of Williamstoum. 

We certify tliat there were twenty- nine persons who werea^ 
sisted as paupers the last year by this town, and after a cazefol 
examination, we give it as our decided opinion, that eighteen of 
them were brought to poverty through their own intemperanoe, or 
that of those on whom they were dependent for support — One 
was not reduced to poverty by intemperance, and ten we cht» 
as doubtful. Of the doubtful is a family of eight persons, the 
parents of which make free use of spirits. One of those reduc- 
ed to poverty by intemperance is a woman whose husband is in 
state prison for beating her while he was intoxicated. We find 
but two who arc themselves intemperate, the rest are paupers by 
the intemperance of others, The husband of one of the above 
paupers was frozen to death while intoxicated. Expense f<v 
the support of the above paupers, the last year, was five han- 
dred dollars. 

HENRY RAYMOND, 

One of the Overseers of the Poor, 
STEPHEN HOSFORD, Chairman of tk 
Board of Selectmen, and late one of the Overseers of the Poor, 

Commonwealth op Massachusetts, ? 

Berkshire^ ss, ^ 

I certify that the whole amount of costs taxed in criminal 
prosecutions, at the several terms of the Court of Common Pleas, 
in said county of Berkshire, for one year previous to May 1, 
1834, is ^1,567 32, and I further certify that no costs in crimmal 
prosecutions, within said year have been taxed in the Sup. 
Jud. Court in said county ; the criminal jurisdiction of the Sup. 
Jud. Court having been transferred to the Common Pleas except 
in capital cases. 

CHARLES SEDGWICK, Oerk. 
Lenoxj May 12, 1834. 

VERMONT. 

Bennington County. 
Jail, 

I certify that five persons have been committed to tliis jail, on 
criminal charges, in one year, preceding the first of December 
last, four of whom were intemperate, and one I was not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with to decide. 

JESSE LOOM IS, Jr., Jailer. 

Ben7iington, May 13, 1834 
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Thifi lA a hftlf-shire, Manchestei* being the other In the bthei 
jail, I understood from Mr. Looinis^ there had been but one or twc 
conunitments during the year. He also says that 8mce Decem- 
ber there have been one or two committed to Bennington jail, (twc 
I think,) who were clearly intemperate. 

Poor of the town of Bennington. 

There are now supported by this town, as paupers, twelve per- 
sons, four of whom were not reduced to poverty by intemper- 
ance ; of four others I am unable to decide, and five were, in my 
opinion, reduced to poverty by the intemperance of their relatives. 
The expense of the poor, the last year, was about $750. 

HEMAN ROBINSON, Overseer of the Poor. 

Bennington^ May 13, 1834. • 

Poor of the town of Pownal. 

We certify that thirteen persons are now supported as paupers 
Dy this town, two of whom were not, in our opinion, reduced to 
X)verty by intemperance ; of one we are unable to decide ; and 
en were, according to the best of our knowledge, reduced to 
>overty by their own intemperance, or that of those on whom 
;hey were dependent for support. The expense of the poor is at 
>reaent«350. SAMUEL WRIGHT, 

JOSEPH MYERS, Jr., Selectmen. 

There are about twenty trials on criminal prosecutions in this 
iounty annually, the expense of which may probably be estima- 
ed at $25 each trial. H. ROBINSON, Clerk 

Of Sup. and County Courts. 

Although my examination has been hasty, yet, from the few 
iacts contained in this appendix, it will be seen that rum and ruin 
re just about as nearly allied in New-England as in New- York ; 
hat alcohol spares no section of our country, not even that high- 
y favored portion which, by way of distinction, and to mark its 
Qoral pre-eminence, has been called " the land of steady habits." 
•for is this surprising, for there, as in all other parts of our land, 
he good people had not been more uniform, nor more steady, in 
,ny one thing, than in promoting the manufacture, sale and use of 
rdent spirits ; but at every step in my short tour in these states, 
found abundant and cheering evidence that they are now perse- 
eringly, and steadily, and successfully engaged in promoting 
leasures to stay this desolating flood ; to dry up the fountain. 
lay they not remit their efforts until the work is fully accomplish- 
d— until the soil of New-England shall no more be used to cover 
le remains of the drunkard, or its citizens called to the humilia- 
ng duty of" performing his funeral obsequies. 

SAMUEL CHIPMAN. 



TO THE HON. ERASTUS CORNING, MAYOR OF THE 

CITY OF ALBANY. 

I may be considered as rather presuming in taking the hbeity 
of thus addressing you. But the early, decided and deep interest 
you have taken in the temperance reformation, has led me to pre- 
sume that facts connected with this subject, gathered in this place, 
having so important a bearing upon the interests of this city, 
could not but be acceptable to you. And this I was the more 
ready to believe from the consideration that upon you, as the chief 
magistrate of this city, is devolved the responsibility of granting 
or withhofding the usual permits for the sale of ardent spirits. 
In the following imperfect sketch you may perhaps be able to as- 
certain more clearly and fully the influence of this traffic upoa 
the prosperity of the citizens of this place. 

It may be proper perhaps that I should state^ why I have en- 
gaged in this business. You may be aware, sir, that through the 
pecuniary aid afforded me by Aristarchus Champion, Esq. of 
Rochester, I have been enabled to examine tlie jails and poor- 
houses of the several counties of this state, which has occupied 
my time for nearly a year, in order to ascertain from official 
sources the origin of crime, pauperism and taxes. The same 
gentleman requested me also to spend some time in this city for 
the same purpose. And as the most favorable point for such in- 
quiries, I stationed myself at your police office. There I could 
see all who were arraigned on criminal charges ; and as CoL 
Osborne, one of the police justices, is also overseer of the poor, 
J could in most cases ascertain the habits of those who made ap- 
plication for relief as paupers. It is proper to remark, that the 
following very brief sketch does not embrace every case in either 
of these departments. In a few instances, examinations were 
made or trials were had while I was absent. In others, I did not 
hear enough to enable me to decide as to the habits of those who 
were brought up. The same remark will apply to the applicants 
ft)r assistance. Some few were omitted from want of sufficient 
information to enable me to decide. The following outline which 
was minuted down from day to day, will be sufficient to show you 
the usual routine of business in the police office, and from it you 
will be able to see some of the effects of intoxicating drinks ; 
and it may assist you in deciding as to the propriety of increasing 
or diminishing the facilities for obtaining these drinks.^ 

It may be proper further to observe, that from some cause, 
there has been within the last three or four months, a very great 
diminution in the number of culprits brought before your police 
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court, and an equal decrease in the number of persons applying^ 
for assistance. The cause of this very auspicious change I will 
not pretend to assign. It is a subject, however, well worthy of 
investigation. 

In giving the very imperfect detail which I propose, I com- 
mence with the cases, brought before the police magistrate, ' 

March 24, 1834. — An elderly woman complains of her son for 
abuse and for taking her property. He has been repeatedly in 
jail for disorderly conduct, and the justice sends him again. He 
is very intemperate. 

Two women; one married, the other single, complain of three 
men for personal violence, for breaking windows, &c. They 
only know the name of one of the three. While they were 
describing them, two men rushed into the office in a very boiste- 
rous manner, very much excited with spirits. It was soon dis- 
covered they were the two rioters whose names were not known. 

25. — The married woman who complained yesterday, appeal's 
to-day with her husband, and complains of the same persons as 
yesterday. They had assaulted herself and husband in their 
own house, and beat him in a most brutal manner. Sentenced 
to fine and imprisonment. Some of the parties were grossly in- 
temperate. 

A boy taken up on board a canal boat, in which it appeared he 
had lodged for some time, -having had no regular home or lodging 
place during the winter. No property was missed. No evidence 
of intemperance. 

Two lads detected in pilfering. The father of one appeared 
to be a very worthy, sober man. The other bore strong marks 
of intemperance. 

A man of. violent temper, a grocer, is complained of for abuse 
to his tenant ; cutting down her clothes-line and trampling clothes 
in the dirt, &c. Ardent spirits were evidently the sole cause. 

Another case of assault and battery ; defendant appears to be 
temperate. 

27. — A woman complains of another woman for petit larceny. 
She made complaint yesterday, and says to-day that she meant 
to charge the husband and not the wife with the theft. Insists 
that the magistrate is mistaken. The explanation is, that she 
was intoxicated. Both parties and witness are said to be intem- 
perate. 

Colored woman complains of a colored man for abuse. The 
facts charged were admitted, but the defendant justified himself 
on account of the abusive language of complainant, sho being 
drunk. 

Assault and battery ; both parties appear to be temperate. 

29. — No case tried to-day. 
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Monday. March 31. — It is worthy of especial notice, that while 
the police justice does not on the other days usually come to Ae 
office until nine o'clock, on Monday he generally expects to be 
called at 5 or 6 o'clock A. M., to dispose of those who kave ben 
taken up by the watch during the night ; and these extra cases 
arc the result of Sabbath drinking and carousing. 

A man appeared this morning and applied for a warrant— wu 
very much disguised with spirits. 

Alderman Maher observed, when he came into the office this 
morning, that he had seen a poor woman who was very much 
distressed on account of her husband, who, in a fit of intoxica- 
tion, lelt the house during the night, and she expected he waa 
drowned. This man was soon brought into court, having beea 
found on board of a canal boat. He was evidently laboring un- 
der delirium tremens ; was sent to jail for safe keeping, and died 
on the third of April. 

Three lads brought up for stealing. The plaintiff was cvidentlj 
disguised with liquor. Could not ascertain very satisfactorily as 
to the parents of these children. 

April 1. — Six persons taken up by the watch last night, wcr.' 
sent to jail ; the seventh was admitted to bail. In every case in- 
temperance was the cause. 

Permit me here, sir, to state, that the expense in these cases, 
where the culprits go to jail, is not less, on an average, than $L- 
75, often mucti more ; and this tax is paid by that class of people 
least able to support their families ; and it is from this class that 
the great mass of recruits are furnished for the alms-house. 
Who then are the real friends of the poor? Those who would 
dissuade them from drinking and throw obstacles in the wav of 
the gratification of their appetites, or those who furnish them with 
the poison, and take from them and their starving families their 
hard earnings? In xjonsequence of the liquor thus furnished them 
by their pretended friends, they commit some breach of the peace, 
go to jail, are separated from their families, and very often too, 
lose a good situation ; pay the last cent, and often borrow, to 
satisfy the leg'-il demands of the jailer and the other officers of 
justice. Yet sir, the man who would prevent all this is sometimes 
represented as the enemy of the poor ! 

A man brought up for resisting the watch ; when asked whether 
he was guilty or not guilty, said he was so drunk at the time of 
the affray that he did not know. 

Mother and son complained of the husband and tather. Ho 
had threatened to kill his wife. A dirk was taken from him in 
court He has for a long time taken the earnings of his wife to 
purchase liquor, on which he has lain drunk and abused his 
family. Sent to jail. But sir, the grocer who rcreived this mo- 
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ney acted according io law. Would it not be right that he should 
support this man while in jail 1 

April 3. — Case of assault and battery. , Complainant intem- 
perate. Provoked defendant Complainant sells ardent spirits. 

April 4. — Husband complains of wife for threatening to poi- 
son him. On examination it appeared that the husband was 
a hard drinker, and did not deny that his wife had the best pos- 
Mihle evidence of his unfaithfulness. 

Wife complains of drunken husband. 

A man very much disguised with liquor applied to justice Os- 
born for a warrant against the inmates of a house which he de- 
scribed. Said he had been there ; that there were fifteen or 
twenty persons of all shades of color, drinking and gambling. 
That they had robbed him of ten dollars. He did not know who 
took it. The police constables examined the premises and found 
the inmates as described. 

April 6. — Some ten or twelve of the inmates of the above 
mentioned house came to the police office this morning, for re- 
dress of grievances, mutually complaining of each other. Al- 
ledged many grievous things, all of which were doubtless true. 
All of them intemperate. 

Same day another complaint from the same house ; of the same 
character, and from the same cause. 

A lad brought up for stealing money, admitted the stealing. Is 
a very bad boy ; his mother a widow, his father having died a 
drunkard. 

A very genteel appearing woman complains of two young men 
for making a noise about the house at very unseasonable hours. 
They are said to be of that class who think it very genteel t© get 
drunk occasionally ; and to frequent houses of the description 
kept by complainant, 

April 7. — Complainant and defendant colored people of the 
lowest class. 

April 8. — Two general battles, growing out of gambling and 
drinking. A number brought up by the watchmen, and four 
committed to jail. This I had anticipated yesterday, having seen 
more intemperate persons in the streets and in groceries than 
usual. I apprized Col. Osborn that he would probably be distur- 
bed early, and was not mistaken. Numbers were in the office 
before sunrise. 

April 9. — Two fellows who live about groceries got into a 
quarrel and came to get redress. They are drunkards ; were 
reprimanded and dismissed. 

A fellow 18 or 19 years old was brought into court for violently 
assaulting an old man. He was so much intoxicated and so bois- 
terous that the justice committed him at once, until he should get 
sober. 
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Assault and battery at a gambling hoiise. The partiet are 
colored people. It is not known that either are intempeiato. 

Some time since a police constable arrested a man for making, 
a noise in the streets. He was obliged to get a wagon to otmnf 
him to jail. While thus riding together the prisoner very deite- 
rously abstracted the constable's pocket-book from his podcet, 
putting the papers, principally executions, in his boot, andtlie- 
pocket-book into his bosom. He is again arrested as a common 
drunkard and sent to jail. 

As the case of the Welches, who are in jail for an assault and 
battery, is rather a serious one, and is to undergo a judicial in* 
vestigation, I will only say, that they kept a grocery, and that 
there is a great deal of intemperance there, and a great many 
cases come before the police from that quarter of the city. I 
have myself seen^ in that quarter, three drunken women in one 
house at the same time. If the public are benefitted by extend- 
ing the liberty of selling and purchasing ardent spirits, this part 
of the city over which you preside, sir, ought to exhibit a scene 
of unexampled prosperity. As to the actual state of things there, 
your active and vigilant police constables can inform you. 

Three colored girls, charged with stealing goods from a mer- 
chant in Washington-street They are of the lowest class. 
They are intemperate, but this is probably the consequence rather 
than the cause of their vicious course of conduct. 

A woman complains of another, residing in the same house, 
for abusive treatment and for destroying property. This is ra- 
ther a singular case. The prisoner when brought up appeared 
very good natured and very silly. She is a widow. There are^ 
I am informed, three sisters, all three widows, all have property 
in the hands of trustees, and all are given to intoxication ; would 
otherwise be quite respectable. As it appeared she had done no- 
thing worthy of stripes or of bonds, she was dismissed. During 
a considerable part of the forenoon to-day, there were from se- 
venty-five to one hundred and fifty spectators present. The labor 
thus lost to the laboring class could not have been less than fifty 
days, ' 

April 10. — The case of the Welches coming up, (an exami- 
nation in relation to admitting them to bail,) again to-day, there 
was a still larger number of spectators present tlian yesterday. 

Colored woman i*ersus colored woman. The very dregs of the 
colored population ; probably not intemperate. 

A drunkard t-taken up by the watch ; sent to jail to get sober. 

April 11. — Eight persons, three men and five women, taken 
up last night in an old shell of a house in the southern extremity 
of Green-street ; all sent to jail. One of these men, and another 
who had not been apprehended last night, were brought before the 
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oourt charged with having committed an unprovoked and wantoi 
assault upon a young man from the country, who was walking 
the street about eight o'clock. Some of these persons wer< 
grossly intemperate, others were probably not so. The femalei 
were more or less given to intoxication. 

April 12. — A man committed for stealing two hogs, Is t 
bloated drunkard. 

Another committed for petit larceny. 

April 13. — Sab. morning. — Seventeen persons taken up las 
night by the watch ; twelve sent to jail. 

April 14. — Mon. morning. — Two of those committed on Sa 
turday night, a white man and colored woman, were examinee 
this morning. The evidence is unfit to be spread before the pub- 
lic. She was notoriously intemperate. 

Two men and a woman examined. She swore stoutly agains 
the two men, that they struck her, &c. All discharged. Sh< 
was intoxicated ; occasionally varies the dull monotony of lift 
by spending some time in jail and some time in the alms-house. 

A most filthy and loathsome object was brought before the cour 
for making disturbance in the street. He has been in jail fre- 
quently, and was discharged from there this morning. Before 
he left, his room mg,tes furnished him with money to purchase twc 
loaves of bread, which he did, but exchanged them for spirit, goi 
drunk, was sentenced to 30 days imprisonment. And the people 
pay for his board ! ! ! 

April 16. — A man charged with stealing. Had labored foi 
the man of whom he stole. His labor amounted to seventy-five 
cents, and his employer paid him, while performing the labor, thret 
skillings and six pence in liquor, so that there was two aad sis 
pence his due on settlement. 

A man charged with threatening to burn his house, in a fit oi 
intoxication. He attempted to escape from the watchman whc 
had him in custody, to prevent which the watchman plied him very 
freely over the head with his club. Prisoner's head is very 
much cut ; of this he complains bitterly, and thinks he has had 
the worst of it, and therefore ought to be excused from going tc 
jail. Committed for want of sureties. Says he has a wife and 
six children dependant on his labor for support ; has been out 
of employ since last fall, and has only within two days obtained 
work. 

A blind fidler arraigned for assult and battery on Sabbath 
morning ; struck a watchman. Lives directly over a grocery at 
which a great many riots have their origin, and defendant is often 
implicated in them? Held to bail. 

A gambler, swindler and counterfeiter ; has been to state-prison 
Is probably temperate. 



1 cannot close tliesie details of crime without remarking, 1 
lie great mass of the foreigners of this city arc poor, andtha 
irge proportion of the 810,000 or $15,000 expense for the n 
ort of the poor of the city and county, goes to the support 
ndividuals of this class. And I am satisfied that many who ha\ 
nly their daily earnings to rely upon for a support, actually pa 
1 the course of the year, in money, for ardent spirits, in fees an 
1 fines for breaches of the peace committed under its influence, 
1 the time lost in carousing, in attending court as parties, witnesses 
r spectators, and in jail, a far heavier tax than the sober citizen 
oes, on his property which is assessed at 95,000. The greatest 
enefactor to this class of people will be that man who can per- 
uadc them to abandon the use of that which thus makes them 
oor and miserable and degraded. 

The following are nearly all the cases that came to my knowl- 
dge, in relation to applications to the overseer of the poor for 
ssistance. The memorandums I give are very brief ; indeed, 
le facts connected with some of the most interesting cases are of 
uch a character as to render the propriety of embodying them in 
[lis report at least doubtful. 

March 24, 1834. — The first applicant was a female. She had 
itely come from the west ; was entirely destitute of money and 
Imost of clothing ; was sent to the alms-house. Acknowledges 
\Q had been intemperate. 

Application for fissistance in case of a young man who was in 
nost distress(.'(l situation from disease ; died in a few days. He 
s temperate. 

V respectable appearing woman applied for a load of wood ; 

a sick child and no resources except her own labor ; her re- 

nce was in a back street. The child which had been sick 

• five years was just alive, was bolstered up in two chairs, thai 

\ drawn up near a stove in which there was no fire and no 

I to make it. Ever\ thing bore the marks of industry and 

less, and poverty. You are a widow, I presume 1 said 1. 

sir, wors(j than a widow," was the reply. Where is your 

nd ? '*ln the country; he has afforded me no assistance 

iging up my children for a long time.'^ Why does not your 

id assist you ? ^^lia is a drunkard.'^ 

oman came into the office to-day, in the absence of Col. 

, and I took the libertv to ask her whether she wanted as- 

:; f rom the overseer 1 ** No," was the very prompt, and 

ught, indigifant reply. I found at last that she wanted to 

tax to the collector. She paid it and appeared to be 

3lieved, but sadness still brooded over her countenance. 

that her husband died a year or two since ; left a small 

d lot on which there was a mortgage of $200, which she 
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was trying to raise by her own labor, while she supported hersel 
and six children, '* Ah !" said she, with tears, " my husbani 
was a dear good man, only he would take a drop too much. I 
grieves me to think I have worked hard so many years and it ha: 
almost all gone for rum ; but I'll not go to the alms-house, PI 
die first'' 

March 27. — A very respectable appearing mechanic appliec 
to have his wife sent to the alms-house. She was very intern 
perate, and his object was to place her out of the way of thi 
tempting poison for a time, hoping to reclaim her. He was ad 
vised to wait a little longer. 1 went to the house and found sh< 
was very industrious and a good housewife, were it not for he: 
intemperance. I saw on the wall the marks of the ham anc 
' ^gS« which she had prepared for dinner the My before, anc 
which in a fit of drunken madness she had thrown about th( 
room. Have not heard from them since. 

An aged woman applied for assistance ; her husband who hac 
l)een dead for some years was intemperate. 

Application for a coffin for a child; the woman bore marks oi 
intemperance ; the husband appeared to be sober ; it is very dif- 
ficult in some cases to ascertain as to their habits. 

A strolling drunkard applied and was refused. 

An old colored woman who was sick, was sent to alms-house ; 
she appeared to be temperate. 

March 28. — A coffin asked for a woman who died very sud- 
denly last night ; want of employment was the reason assigned 
for asking assistance ; the husband appeared temperate. 

An aged couple, the husband 82 years old, the wife sick, 
doubtless temperate. 

A female asked to be sent to alms-house, she is intemperate. 

April 1. — A loathsome looking object, a man about 25 years 
old whom I had often seen begging in the streets, was brought in 
with his face bruised in the most shocking manner. He was 
slightly affected with delirium tremens — has been in state prison. 

A woman applied to be sent to alms-house, she has b^en thercj 
before, and in jail ; is intemperate. The man sent from the po- 
lice-office to jail with delirium tremens is dead, and a coffin must 
be furnished ; he has left a wife and five or six children. He 
was once a good mechanic, but for some years has been dissipa- 
ted, and has been supplied with liquor in a great measure, from 
his wife's earnings. 

April 2. — A family who were probably temperate, applied for 
the Ward Physician. 

April 3. — The wife of a very respectable mechanic, appl'ed 
to be sent with her three children, to the alms-house. On inquiry, 
these are probably the facts. The husband has been in good bu- 
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ginessy and has received $1 50 per day ; employment enough, 
but for some weeks, he has absented himself from his shop ; has 
spent his time in drinking, and his earnings and credit to pay for 
it His family are supported by the public, by the earnings of 
the sober and industrious. The vender of ardent spirit has his 
money. 

A woman with five children asked assistance, the husband is 
a drunken vagabond. 

April! . — An English family sent to alms-house; this is a 
very interesting case, the long continued illness of the husband 
is doubtless the cause of their poverty. 

April 9. — A vagrant, who has been lying about in barns and 
sheds, and is affected with rheumatism, sent to the alms-house ; 
can only judge of his habits from his course of life ; have never 
known a vagrant that was not intemperate. 

April 16. — A poor woman wants a permit to go to alms-house, 
and an order to bind out her son who is about 17 years old, and a 
very bad boy : she says her husband works hard, but spends all 
he earns for liquor. 

Now sir, from the facts which I have thus presented, I cannot 
but believe you may be assisted, as I have before observed, in 
determining the important question whether the prosperity of the 
city of Albany, will be promoted by granting or withholding, in- 
creasing or diminishing the facilities for obtaining ardent spirit. 
It is granted sir, that to make the innovation which appears to be 
called for, and urge forward to a glorious consumation the great 
moral reformation so auspiciously begun, devolves upon you, as 
Mayor, a great weight of responsibility ; calls for the exercise 
of moral courage. But this responsibility must be assumed and 
this courage exercised in every attempt at moral reformation. 
Attempt to control the passions or appetites of the multitude, and 
you must expect to encounter obloquy and opposition. 

But it is said, and said with truth, that any law or regulation 
which comes in collision with the appetites or imagined interests 
of men, will be operative no farther than it is sustained by pub- 
lic opinion. It is equally true and lamentably so, that public men 
are apt rather to lag behind and retard the march of public opin- 
ion, than to get in advance of it. It is time enough to abandon a 
course by which we know the highest interests of the community 
would be promoted, when we have found that the people will not 
sustain us in it. Such has been the flood of light that has been 
poured upon the evils of intemperance ; so great a change has 
been eflfected in the feelings and habits of the people, that I do 
believe Sir, you will in the end receive the most hearty thanks of 
that very class whose practices and appetites appear to present 
the most formidable objection to withholding licences. The con* 
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sciences of these people, you may rely upon it, will bear testimo- 
ny in your favor ; if you act with promptitude and decision they 
will cheerfully submit — if you falter and betray your doubts and 
fears, they will see it and may resist But to come to the point 
at once ; when you Arnow that the great obstacle to their prosperity, 
is the use of intoxicating drinks, that they can never rise with this 
load pressing them into the dust ; when you see that intemper- 
ance is the great leveller, always levelling doum, but never level- 
ling ttp, always degrading, but never elevating their moral char- 
acters ; always deteriorating, but never improving their intellect- 
ual faculties ; will it not be humane, will it not be patriotic, will it 
not be acting the part of a public benefactor, to presume that they 
will be satisfied with the goodness of your intentions, as well as 
with the correctness of your judgment in throwing every obstacle 
in the way of their obtaining the poison, that is thus sinking them 
to poverty, to wretchedness and infamy. 

That I may tresspass no farther upon your time, I close by re- 
marking, it has been said that in every country where poisonous 
plants, or reptiles abound, a kind Providence has also placed the 
antidote ; that in every age and country in which dangerous er- 
rors or heresies have made their appearance, some bold and dar- 
ing spirit has been raised up with talent to discern, and courage to 
expose them. May not the friends of temperance and good or- 
der, knowing as they do, the early and deep interest you have 
taken in the cause, flatter themselves that you have been raised 
to the Mayorality of this city, for just " such a time as this." 
I am sir, with the highest respect, your ob't serv't. 

SAMUEL' CHIPMAN. 

Albany, April 19, 1834. 



EXTRACT FROM "PLAIN FACTS." 

POLICE COURT. 

BusineM of the Police Court of the CUp of BoftoK 
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Boatm April X,ie&i. 

The enttiblishnieiit of the Police Court, in the city of BostoD, ncDt into 
operation in June, 1823. 1 continued on the bench in said court untit ibout 
the middle a{ Jsnuarj, lS!i4 ; and, during that time, the {tistribiition of Ifae 
duties of said court asaigoed to rae were to hold eaid court every third, and 
some part of the time every second vieek, whsn I had to exercise the power 
of the court in the examination of all '.he alienees against the laws, commit- 
ted in the city of Boston, complained against in that court : and those em- 
braced nearly all (he oiFences. of every description, against the interest! af 
society, which were committed in (he city of Boston, or within the juriidic- 
tion of our courts of justice. At the establiahment of said Police Cowl, 1 
commenced keeping an exact record of all cases that were examined belbre 
ne, with the result of such examination, and my observations an the sama 
at the time. I did this for my awn satiafaGtion, aa well as to be able to fnrniih 
the public with any information they might desire, as to the nature and pro- 
gress ef crime in the cay of Boston. [From that record the above table (ex- 
cept the second column, wljich is from the records of the court, kept by the 
clerk,) is prepared.] 

Thus it appears that during the one kimdrtd and ninely-tigid weeki, in the 
eleven years that I held the Police Court, there were examined by me nine 
Ikmisand six hundred and aiity-one cases, and of that number, one ihoasand 
tiic hundred and siiti/-one were examined and tried on the direct charge of 
being conimun drunkards. And of all other charges in tiie complaints ex- 
amined by me, auch us vagabonds, assaults and batteries, lend and lascivious 
conduct, and every other species of crime, during the said eleven years, I 
am satielied that more than one-half of the same were directly or indirectly 
caused by intemperance. BENJAMIN WHITiMAN. 

It appears, by comparing the closing remark with the table, that, in the 
~ -inion of Judge Whitman, seven-tenths of all the crime brought before the 
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Police Court, in eleven yean, ie to be attributed to intemperance ; and, a( 
cordingrly, that the number of cases which he tried himself, which were d: 
rectlj or indirectly to be attributed to this cause, was five thousand six huk 
dred and sizty-one. 

And if the experience of the other judges corresponded with that of Judg 
Whitman, there were tried three thousand seven hundred and nineteen ease 
charged and tried as common drunkards, and, including these, ttodve thou 
sand six hundred and seventy six eases, whose crimes were caused by intern 
perance, 

Judffe Whitman says of those examined by him, who were charged as com 
mon drunkards, probably not three were acquitted. 

STATE PRISON. 

Cmses of Conviction and Sentence to the State Prison, at Charlestown, frot 

the City of Boston, during ten years, ending April 1, 1834. 



Years. 

1824-25 49 

1825-26 37 

1896-27 35 

1827-28 43 

1828-29 31 



Years. 

1829-30 37 

1830-31 50 

1831-32 22 

1832-33 51 

183,3-34 49 



For 10 years, 404. 

The expense to the State of supporting the establishment, from 1827 U 
1831, inclusive, was thirty-three thousand five hundred and thirty-three dol 
lars and sixty-four cents : since that time, the prison has been a source of in 
come to the State. Boston's proportion of this expense was probablv equa 
to the proportion of convicts furnished from the city, which would be four 
teen thousand six hundred and forty-six dollars and three cents. 
Question put to the Warden and Chaplain of the State Prison at Charlestown 
April, 1834 : What is the principal cause of all this crime ? 

Having been an officer in the Massachusetts State Prison since June, 1828, 
I should not doubt that three-fourths of all the convicts committed to thii 
institution, from the city of Boston, were persons who had been in the ha- 
BrriTAL practice of using ARDEinr spirits to excess ; and, from the appear- 
ance of the men, on their reception, it is probable that seven-rights of those 
received were of the same character. CHAS. LINCOLN, Warden* 

Having been connected with State Prisons ever since the autumn of 1825, 
and having given much attention to the amount of influence exerted by the 
use of ardent spirits in preparing men to become the inmates of such institu- 
tions, I think I can safely say that at least three-fourths of all the prisonen 
with whom I have become acquainted, have been the victims of intemper- 
ance; and I think that half of the other fourth have been habitual drinkers to 
a great or less extent JARED CURTIS, 

Chaplain of Mass, S, P. 

HOUSE OF INDUSTRY.- 
AdsmUed to] the House qf huUistry, in the diy of Boston, during ten years, 

ending April 1, 1834. 



Years. 

1824-25 866 

1825-26 677 

182ft-27... 630 

1827-28 •••• 648 

1828-29 640 



Years. 

1829-30 ♦.. 755 

1830-31 675 

1831-32 867 

1832-33 895 

1833-34 940 



For 10 years, 7,588. 
The expense of supporting this pauperism, as furnished by the City Audi- 
tor, above the earnings of the establishment, is as follows : 

For the year ending April, 1825, $8,398 31 

i( tt li 1826^ 22,183 97 

tt it u 1827, 29,79197 

i( u it 1828, 16,190 15 



Forthe year ending April, 1829, 17,996 12 

« " " 1830, 17,99722 

«« «« " 1831, 19,476 12 

" «* " 1832, 19,99991 

«* " " 1833, 23,04361 

« " " 1834 18,60529 

194,087 67 
Eo^ense of out-door Poor ^ furnished by the City Auditor. 

For the year ending Apnl, 1825, $20,709 29 

n u a 1826 10,208 46 

" ** ** 1827, 12,25679 

** " " 1828, 1J,38661 

<c <( (( 1829, 12,848 18 

•* *« " 1830,... 12,80384 

" " ** 1831, 13,68500 

it «< »« 1832, 14,000 00 

" " " 1833, 14,542 89 

" " " 1834, 8,92986 

.$131,370 92 

Qu€stio7i : What is the great cause of this amount of pauperism, and 
expense for its support ? 

The whole number of inmates of the House of Industry, or Alms-Hoose 
at South Boston, during the year 1833, was 1273, of whom 930 were adults, 
and 343 children. 

Of the adults there have been intemperate, 670 ; supposed to be temper* 
ate, principally insane, idiotic and disabled, 101 ; unknown, probably a ma- 
jority of them intemperate, 159. 

Of the 343 children, there are known to have had intemperate parents, 257. 
And of the remaining 86, not twenty are known to have been the ofispring 
of temperate fathers and mothers. ^ 

This statement, concerning the proportion of 4ntemperate in the House, 
was made to the Secretary of State, in 1833. Since that period, I have as- 
certained that three of the 101 supposed to be temperate were drunkards. 
And I have no doubt that at least three-fourths of the 159, whose former 
habits are returned as unknown, have been drunkards. 

I have been Superintendent of the House of Industry three years, and I 
think the cases of delirium tremens, and the proportion of drunkards, were 
more in 1831-32 than in 1833. 

ARTEMAS SIMONDS, SvperinUndenL 

House of Industry, April 8, 1834. 

Mr. Simonds farther states that <' it is not uncommon to have in the House, 
at the same time, three generations of drunkards from the same stock — pa- 
rents and children, and children's children." He adds, that *^ the public are 
not aware what they are supporting at so great expense." 

I was Superintendent of the House of Industrv, at South Boston, from its 
establishment, in June, 1823, till April, 1831, when I resigned, and Mr. Ar- 
temas Simonds was appomted ; and I am of opinion that seven -eighths of 
the pauperism in that House is to be attributed to the use ofspirituous liquors. 

I am also of opinion that one-half of this intemperance is to be attributed 
to the licensed and unlicensed grog-shops. 

Boston, Apnl 24, 1834. WILLIAM STONE. 

The undersigned. Directors of the House of Industry, hereby certify, that, 
from their knowledge of the paupers supported in that institution, they are 
of opinion that at least three- fourths are brought to pau\>erism, directly or in- 
directly, by the intemperate use of spirituous liquors. 

DANIEL HENCHNAN, RICHARDS CHILD, 

ALVAN SIMONDS, JOSEPH LEWIS, 

A. P. CLEVELAND. Boston, AprU 24, 1834. 
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EXCUSES FOR THE 



NEGLECT OF BENEVOLENT EFFORTS 



CONSIDERED. 



The duly of doing good to others, every man will 
admit in the abstract; but I fear that it is not so 
generally, uniformly and confidently performed as it 
ought to be, even by professing christians. There are 
many and great discouragements in the way of benefi- 
cence, which make some well-disposed people useless 
members of society, and which partially paralyze the 
efforts of those who wish and strive to do good. To 
consider and, if possible, to remove some few of these 
discouragements, and thus to cherish in my readers a 
spirit of active and cheerful benevolence, will be my 
object in the following essay. 

1. The benevolence of many is checked by^ doubts as 
to the expediency qf most of the common forms and modes 
of charity. All will agree that good ought to be done ; 
but hardly any two men will agree as to the best mode of 
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doing it. Says ofte : * individual effort is worse than 
useless. The principle of association lies at the founda- 
tion of all efifective charity. You must do good in con- 
cert with others or you can do nothing.' Says another : 
' trust not the judgment of large bodies of men. The 
funds of benevolent societies are always either squander- 
ed or misapplied. If you would do good^ seek out your 
own objects '; and be governed by your own discretion.' 
In like manner, if you attempt k choice between the nu- 
merous benevolent projects of the day, you may perhaps 
find objections to all of them. Would you aid in the gene- 
ral diffusion of knowledge ? You n^ay be raising men of 
humble powers above their proper rank and callings, and 
making 'them superficial and pedantic. Would you for- 
ward the plan of African colonization ? You may be 
riveting the chains and augmenting the sufferings of the 
slaves left in the country. Would you join the ranks of 
those who aim at the immediate abolition of slavery ? 
You are perhaps preparing rapine and slaughter for the 
whole slave-holding population. Would you enlist with 
the sworn friends of temperance ? The warmth of their 
zeal has called forth many enemies, has occasioned in 
many places a violent re-action, and may do much harm 
to the cause that they espouse. Would you cast your 
mite into the missionary treasury ? You may be paying 
for the dissemination of error instead of truth, or you 
may support idlers and simpletons instead of able and 
faithful laborers. Would you give your money or goods 
to feed the poor? They may expend your gifts in the 
means of dissipation, and be made more wretched, 
not more comfortable, by your charity. Thus many 
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really kind-hearted people argue about the numerous 
ways of doing good ; and at last, bewildered in the vain 
search after some unexceptionable form of beneficence, 
are ready to exclaim with the Psalmist : * who will show 
us any good? Who will leach us how we may gratify 
our benevolent impulses to some undoubtedly good pur- 
pose.' 

* ^ This is a real and a great difficulty. But yet it ought 
not to discourage any one from attempting to do good ; 
for it is far from covering the whole ground of benevolent 
effort. It applies with full force only to some of the en- 
terprises which require combined effort. To every such 
enterprise there may be objections. If you can delib- 
erately weigh the arguments for and against any particu- 
lar enterprise, and determine to your own satisfaction that 
it will not do much good and is attended with little injury, 
it may be your duty not to embark in it, however strongly 
you are urged so to do. But if you cannot examine for 
yourself, you may perhaps be authorised to embark, by 
the confidence you place in the judgment of those who 
have examined and do approve. And if, among all the 
schemes for doing good, you find no one in the expedi- 
ency of which you can cordially concur, stand aloof 
from all of.them. But remember, that your objection to 
modes is no excuse for your neglect of the duty; and 
there are still ways enough open for you as individuals to 
be useful. There are things, both in the physical and the 
mor§l world, which you know to be good, and which you 
can impart to those in need. You know that physical 
ease and comfort are good ; and you have frequent oppor- 
tunities of directly administering relief to want and 
suffering. You know that industry is good ; and you 
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can busy yourselves in ptoviding employment fur tlic 
idle. You know tbat a knowledge of common arts and 
common things ts good ; and you can aid in the difTusion 
of such knowledge, Vou know that hoiiestv, tenipei- 
ance and purity ate good ; and, if you approve not of 
the waja in which oihera promote them, jou can use 
your own individual influence in keeping men out of ihe 
way of temptation, and urging them to lead pure, hones) 
and sober livee. You know that the hibie without humsn 
comment is good; and you can give it to those who have 
it not. And ag long as so wide a field of uneKCcpiiona- 
ble charity is open to you, the fuct that many of llie 
ways in which others attempt to do good arc manifesily 
faulty ia no reason why you should not he active in doing 
good. 

3. Another discouraging ciicumstance that prcveutA 
many people from engaging in works of active usefulness 
ia the feeling that ihey can do but little. ' If,' say they, 
' wo had the capacities and means that others havc^ v/c 
would gladly devote ourselves to benevolent effort ; but 
we arc able at best to accomplish very little.' 

Readers, when you otFer this excuse, what do you 
mean by liitlcT In the matcrid and the spiritual world. 
things are great or small only hy comparison ; and the 
circumstance thiit any particular object appears small iu 
comparison with others is far from rendering it worthless. 
The beacon light that shines over a few leagues of the 
ocean, and now and then saves a vessel from shipwreck, 
does but little good when we compare it vuth the pole 
star, which guided the daring mortals who first launched 
a boat upon the wave, and uhich stili shines over the 
whole Northern hemisphere, a star of good omen toerery 
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benighted sailor and traveller. Yet would you for this 
reason demolish the light-house ? And that same star, 
how insignificant its twinkling, how trivial its use, when 
we compare it with the sun at noon day, enlightening 
every habitation, directing the toil, cheering the hearts, 
guiding the ways of all the dwellers upon earth ! But 
would you for this reason blot out the pole-star from the 
heavens ? * No,' you would say, ' let the lesser lights 
shine, for they are useful to us, though the greater be 
infinitely more so.' And the same reasoning holds good 
in the spiritual world. You excuse yourselves from doing 
what you can for the good of your brethren, on the ground 
that you can do but little. On the same ground, all the 
benefactors of mankind in past times, Washington, 
Howard, Luther and St Paul, might have excused them- 
selves from doing the good that they have done. You 
read the memoirs of Howard the philanthropist. You 
follow him from dungeon to dungeon, tune and again, 
through the whole length and breadth of Europe. You 
see him everywhere an angel of light and mercy, bring- 
ing comfort, health and hope to the captive, making the 
voice of brotherly love reach those who had deemed 
themselves beneath human sympathy, drawing forth the 
victims of tyranny from noisome dungeons which they 
had thought to tenant for life. You see him giving a 
new impulse to the benevolent throughout the civilized 
world, an impulse which has not ceased, which will not 
cease until mercy is shown to the guilty, all the world 
over, as it is shown by our Father in heaven. You ex- 
claim in despair: * how little good can we do compared 
with what this man has done !' but the good that each 
of you can do, compared with what Howard has done, is 
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infinitely greater than what he has done, when com- 
pared with the blessings derived from Jesus of Nazareth, 
the friend, not of a single class of men in a single con- 
tinent, but of all men everywhere, — their Saviour, not 
from physical restraint and suffering, but from sin and 
spiritual death, the giver, not of a few days of comfort 
and of liberty, but of eternal life. And now, if your 
plea for not doing good be a valid one, why might not 
Howard, when he first conceived his noble enterprise, 
have seated himself in despondency and said : * what 
encouragement have I to lead a useful life ? Let me 
wear myself out in the service of my brethren, I can do 
but little for them, nothing indeed worthy to be named 
in comparison with what Christ has done for them.' 

No, Christians, it is not by comparisons like these, that 
the degree or the effect of our beneficence is to be esti- 
mated. Did we do good to be seen of men, these com- 
parisons would be worth making, and those who feel that 
they could do but little, would be justified in doing noth- 
ing. But he who does good to his brethren, does it in 
the sight and at the command of him, 

' To whom there is no hij;h, no low, no gieat, no small, 
Who fills, and bounds, connects and equals all ; * 

and with him a man is accepted, not according to the re- 
puted greatness or littleness of what he does, but accord- 
ing to his ability. 

But to look at the subject in a merely human point of 
view. You say, reader, that you can do but little good. 
Perhaps there are a million of persons in this country who 
can do as much good as you can, and no more. Multiply 
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the little that you caa do by a million, and will the pro- 
duct be little? No^ it will be immense. But each of 
these million persons may draw back on the same ground 
on which you do, and thus this immense amount of good 
remain undone. But if you, if each one of these mil- 
lion persons will say : ' I can indeed do but little, yet 
that little with God's aid I will do/ what a vast differ- 
encc it will make in the amount of good done in the 
country ! It is thus, by numerous small sums, that great 
aggregates are produced ; and these small sums are 
needed to make the sum total of beneficence great. 
There are but few that can do much good ; the greater 
part of the good done in the world is done by t'hose who 
singly do but little. 

Again you say that you can do but little good, that is, 
at any one time. But cannot you dp that little often? 
You pass not a single day without meeting with more or 
fewer people whom you can benefit, in estate, mind or 
heart. You can then do a little good every day of your 
life. And if God spare you but a single year, will not 
three hundred and sixty^five times that little, or, if he 
spare you ten years, will not three thousand six hundred 
and fifty times that little constitute an amount of good 
worth doing, an amount on which ages upon ages hence 
you will look back with joy? 

But is it certain that you can do b\it llttio good ? If 
you have a wiilirfg mind, the want of external means 13 
not an insuperable barrier to beneficence. Look around 
you, among those who are the most actively useful, to 
whom the anxious apply for counsel, the necessitous for 
aid, the widow and the fatherless for protection, the 
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sick and dying for care, for sympathy, fir christian in- 
■trncttbn. Will you not find among the foremost of 
these sons and daughters of char ty some who, though 
rich in faith, are poor as to this world's goods, humble 
in rank, of limited information, of feehle mental powers! 
They have consecrated ihemaelTes to this work, they are 
ready to devote the little they have (o the service of their 
brethren, and God has crowned that little with an abun- 
dant blessing. It is not many years since a young 
female in the neighborhood of the Alps, with no worldly 
estate except a very small piece of ground, mamtained 
and educated by the labor of her own hands en orphan 
children. Nor have the instances been rare in which 
Tery limited means have, in the hands of prudent charity, 
been made to accomplish results, for which, reasoning 
abstractly, we shou d suppose a large fortune requisite. 
Cullivate a fervent spirit of brotherly love, and, though 
the means of your charity may appear small, you may 
yet be eminently useful. 

Again, you say that you can do but tittle good . When 
you say so, do you speak of good appertaining to the 
body or the soul ? The good that can be done to the frail, 
perishable body is at best but little. Not so with that 
which is done to the immortal spirit. Not so with relig- 
ious charity. That acts upon eternity ; and must there- 
fore, when it confers any good, confer a great good. If 
you train up a child in pietv, if you reclaim a sinner from 
the error of his ways, if you are instrumental in checking 
a single sinful, or forming a single virtuous habit in a 
fellow-man, the effects of your charity will last as long 
as the soul exists ; and you may throughout eternity feel 
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a holy joy in witoessiog the fruits of your labor. Nor is 
the least act of religious charity lost. Every item of 
christian knowled.e, every new accession of christian 
principle, every augmentation of moral power becomes a 
part of the permanent property of the soul, — a property 
which is constantly accumulating, and every portion of 
which is in constant employ and bears an abundant in- 
terest. 

Finally, ccm you do but little good ? If so, God re- 
quires but little of you. Do that little, and your reward 
shall be great. 

3. Another discouragement to benevolent effort and 
especially to religious charity is found in the circumstance 
that the results of individual beneficence cannot be traced. 
Your little rill flows into the great ocean of charity, min- 
gles with its waters, and you cannot foHpw its current 
any farther, or see what end it reaches and what good it 
does. 

But here the way of duty is very plain. You are 
commanded to do good, and God has promised a blessing 
upon your efforts. No matter whether you see the bless- 
ing or not, if you cherish a christian faith in the divine 
promises. In this world it is God's will that you should 
lead a life of faith, that you should know but in part and 
see as through a glass darkly. But ^hat you see and 
know not now you may see and know hereafler. The 
knowledge for want of which you are ready to grow 
weary of well doing is doubtless a part of that revelation 
which God will make in the future life to those that lore 
him. Then the rills of individual charity which were 
here mingled will be again separated, and will flow on 
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fall, and deep, and clear throughout eteriiiiy- And then 
you will see the Fruits of your labors and be satisfied, and 
will thank God that he permitted you to be tiia fellow- 
workers upon earth. 

4. But there are yet perhaps some of my readers who 
will say : ' we are too young, tut are loopoor,tBe are leg 
ignorant to da any good at all.' 

I answer that, adrailting that you can do good in no 
other way, there are two ways in which you may do cer- 
tain and great good. 

First, you may do good by your example. There is 
uoone who cannot influence others by his example. The 
youngest child in an infant school associates with child- 
ren of nearly his own age, who will i^nitate more or leas 
hiagood or bad conduct. The i;io=t i^^nnrant man tiring 
can by his example powerfully influence for good or enl 
a few humble minds W'ilhin lii."* own sphere of action 
The poorest person in any given community may, if he 
chooses, do more good by leading alifeof quiet holiness 
than the mere wealth of his immensely rich neighbors 
could effect. Ihavenodoubt that the indigent membersor 
the christian church in any giren community exert, main- 
ly through the beauty of holiness as exemplified in their 
liTes, a much greater influence in the cause of their mas- 
ter than the same number of wealthy Christians. There 
is something peculiarly edifying in those specimens of the 
christian character which we meet only in the abodes of 
humble poverty. Inother walks of life we cannot be cer- 
tain that the character resla solely on christian principle. 
Do we see a rich man uniformly upright and honeatT 
ft would be strange, were he tempted to be otherwiM- 
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Does be bear occasioual privation or calamity witb forti- 
tude ? It may be tbat be seeks comfort mainly ia tbe 
worldly goods tbat are left bim. But strip a person of 
every eartbly possession, reduce bim to abject penury, and 
you tben throw bim for support wbolly upon christian prin- 
ciple. And wben you see a person under tbe pressure of 
penury cheerful, kind, grateful, submissive, heavenly 
minded, you witness a full manifestation of tbe power of 
christian faith. Indeed, I want no stronger evidence of 
the divine origin of our religion than I can find in con- 
versing witb some poverty-stricken widow, who has no 
treasure but her bible, who had rather have that than the 
whole world without it, and who, while talking of its 
truths and its promises, can forget privation, sickness and 
solitude, and deem herself one of God's most highly favor- 
ed children. I know that nothing short of divine power 
can thus elevate tbe soul ; and I therefore know tbat the 
religion which does it comes from God. 

There are hardly any means of grace which God has 
so eminently blessed for the conviction of unbelievers 
and the conversion of sinneni as examples of christian 
piety in very humble life. Not many years ago there 
lived in a farm-house in England a young female, imper- 
fectly educated and in very narrow circumstances. She 
doubtless thought that she could do no great good to any 
one but herself, though I doubt not that she endeavored 
to do all the good that she could. She early became a 
disciple of Christ, and was early summoned to his heav- 
enly kingdom. Yet there was so much of the power of 
Christianity displayed in her short life, her illness and her 
death, tbat her example has perhaps made as many con- 
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veris from unbelief and sin aa St Paul's preaching ever 
made. The clergyman who visited her published a 
sketch of her life and character in the admirable tract 
entitled the Dairyman's Daughter. That tract has been 
translated into nineteen dilFerent languages ; and more 
than /bur million copies of it have been printed. And, 
wherever it has gone, a divine blessing hn^ followed Jt. 
The author of it was personally apprised of thirty instan- 
ces in which persons attributed their conversloD from sin 
under God to the perusal of that tract. Thua great may 
be the power of a single good example in very humble life. 
Lei those of us then who profess ourselves the followers 
of Christ let our light so shine before men, that others 
seeing our good works may glorify our Father in heaven. 
And especially, let those in humble life take encourage- 
ment from the thought that God may have appointed 
them their lowly estate, that they may the more strikingly 
show forth the riches of his grace, and that through their 
poverty others may be made rich in faith and heirs of the 
kingdom of heaven. Let them regard their poverty as a 
divinely assigned post of duty ; and he who raised the 
houseless wanderer of Galilee far above all principalities 
and powers, will raise them up also to sit with him in 
heavenly places. 

But, secondly, those who feel that they can do good in 
no other way can do good not only by their example, but 
by their prayers- The degree of efficacy which God 
may see lit. to attach in any case to intercessory prayer 
we know not ; but we are commanded ' to intercede for 
all men, and assured that the fervent prayer of the right- 
eous man availeth much.' Readers do you love your 
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fellow-men ? Would you do them good, were it in your 
power ? Bear them on your hearts in your supplications 
to Almighty God, you may thus call down blessings upon 
those whom your hand cannot aid, whom your lips can- 
not counsel. 

I have thus considered and I trust removed some of 
the discouragements to active usefulness. If they have 
been removed to the satisfaction of my readers, I beg 
them to apply themselves with renewed vigor to the dis- 
charge of their social duties. And would you, my friends, 
be steadfast and persevering in the discharge of them, 
hope for no earthly reward, but look with unwavering 
assurance to that great reward in heaven which he who 
went about doing good has promised to all that imitate 
him. 
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